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Prologue 



"Per tutu* trovercm IWne latino c il famasma <li 
Roma." TiMftf, Act a, 



("Everywhere we shall find tracei of the Latin spirit 
am! the illusion of Rome/ 1 ) 



midnight untl dawn Rome lies still; the squares are silent* 
the narrow cobbled utreetn desertcdt the churches withdrawn in shadow. 
The sprawling Villa linrghese gardens with their marble terraces and 
melancholy pines Miami somber and desolate in & shroud of mi^t* 
Through the sleeping city the Tiber flows turgidly. A few truiftc xtgnaii 
rc still winking but the long reaches of the river between the bridgci 
arc empty, shaded, The last tourist has thrown 1m coin into the Trcvi 
F<umtain in h^nnjue figures grotesque in the swaying light of the 
street lamps. Hie sidewaik caMs of Via Vewrto are finally vacant; even 
the wine shops arc closed, leaving only the Bar Notturtto, iti fluorenccnt 
tufwi casting a gruvelike pallor on the bedraggled trulls disconsolately 
flipping their coffee. Outside* the darkness is velvety* clinging, gloomy* 
This is "night, when cviln are most free** and the proud remnants 
of the centuries are cloaked in myntery, become ominous, menacing* 
The spacious capital seemi crumped in narrow alleys and huddled 
within ancient walls the grandiose monuments a sha|H*ltss t rerie mass, 
Sullenly* the Meel shutters of the shops and the heavy* studded dw>rs 
of the palaces and houses sire cloned against the outsider. The marvelous 
softening sun is gone, and the parks lire emptied of frolicking children 
and Imnd'hoiding couples* A hundred fountain* hypnotically whiiper 
promises of hope and peace, and the city seems sunk in a miaimic 
trance. 
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Now from the streets, from the buildings, from the locked and barred 
doors, rise the wails and screams of the martyred, the murdered, the 
tortured of all Rome's history, hovering just beyond the range of 
human hearing. Another Rome, fearful and forbidding, has been called 
into monstrous being by the darkness. The daytime city of pedantic 
guidebooks has disappeared as if whisked away by demoniac scene- 
shifters and in its place are the phantom structures of yesterday, inhab 
ited by tormented specters. 

The Colosseum is no longer a tourist goal, but a senile Caesar staring 
malignantly from dozens of unblinking eyes. The Forum, cold and 
malevolent without its modern spotlights, is again peopled by shadowy 
intriguers, planning treachery and plotting murder* The Palatine re 
sounds to the silent shriek of Remus slain by his brother; the Circus 
Maximus echoes the muted agony of human torches lighting Nero's 
nocturnal revels; hollowly through the ages comes the mad laughter of 
epileptic Caligula ordering the slaughter of staid senators. Within the 
Mamertine prison the cries of the strangled, the starved, the poisoned, 
join in the soundless chorus. Even more insistent is the muffled drum- 
roll for the rulers of Rome, some stoned to death by the mobs that 
earlier had acclaimed them, others hacked to pieces by the Praetorian 
Guards, stabbed by their friends or, cowed by fear, slashing their own 
veins. 

At almost every piazza are the smothered groans of martyr-saints 
crushed between stones, bitten, by serpents, eaten by lions, tossed by 
bulls, flogged, disemboweled, impaled, hauled through Rome by wild 
horses, flung into the Tiber to drown. 

Through the narrow twisting streets of medieval Rome run the 
terror-stricken victims of the Borgias, and the evil, incestuous Cenci 
Palace is once more occupied by infamy and shame. Imprecations and 
howls come from the scaffold, the stake, the gallows, the gibbet, At 
Piazza del Popolo there is the ghastly thud of the mazm beating 
thieves over the head, at Campo dei Fiori, the crackling of faggots as 
the Inquisition burns martyrs to humanism* 

In these bewitched hours, the walls of Castel Sant'Angelo again 
reverberate to the horror of popes murdered and murdering, to the 
despairing cry of many a Tosca tried beyond endurance, Time shifts to 
another era, another dictator's thunderings and the unheard plaints of 
those destroyed during the Twenty Years* Still in the air is the sepul- 
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chral rumble of the SS trucks carrying the Ardeatine hostages to be 
machine-gunned by modern monsters. 

As the cries die away, myriads of wax lights wink on the seven-tiered 
tombs in the Verano Cemetery, and the newly dead in the nearby 
morgue seem to whisper and sigh, awaiting disposal. Next door, the 
giant Polyclinic Hospital holds its breath till dawn. 

Then, with slivers of light edging through the blackness, the city 
appears in a different guise. The tints grow stronger and the sun rises 
over the horizon in the daily wonder of rebirth, of life. Now with the 
quivering of trees and the restless stirring of sleepers in too deep a 
dream, the day begins to regain its kingdom. 

Slowly, the city awakens. On the outskirts convent bells toll quietly 
and the first streak of light casts a pale glow on the slopes of Monte 
Mario. Taxi drivers doze at their wheels as streetcleaners attach hoses 
to hydrants. Trucks stop at the newsstands, drop their bundles of morn 
ing papers redolent of fresh ink. 

Pale gold now gilds the dome of Saint Peter's, and hundreds of 
church doors quietly open, freeing wafts of incense and music, the 
whispered sibilants of early mass. Blue wisteria blooms in the Villa 
Borghese, and the Palatine emerges from its melancholy, transformed 
into a gay garden. Pigeons swoop over statues and swifts skitter by in a 
banking troop to settle for a second on a column in the Forum. At the 
eighteenth-century Piazza di Spagna, where the graceful steps cascade 
down to the fountain, vendors deck their stands with flowers fresh as 
the enchantment of the new day's first hours. 

On Via Veneto, caf6 chairs are washed and gay umbrellas put in 
place. A bellboy is out walking a tourist's poodle. In Parioli, porters 
stand before ultramodern buildings of preposterous pistachio. No 
longer OVRA spies, their chores finished, the portieri look for the 
postman, ready to examine the mail, to measure their bows according 
to social rank as the tenants leave. 

Plasterers walking by greet each other with the strange Roman 
"Aah-our In the Campo dei Fiori, at a dozen neighborhood markets, 
the strident cries of the fruit sellers begin to shatter the quiet. Shop 
shutters clatter open. Cars and taxis, clanging streetcars, electric busses, 
sputtering motorcycles and motor scooters start their noisemaking, add 
to the yowl and screech of the city of the Caesars. 

The sun rises still higher over the cemetery, touches the top floors o 
the huge workers' tenements on the periphery of the city, bathes the 
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crenelated city walls, slices down incredibly narrow streets. Soon the 
ancient arches, the medieval battlements, the Renaissance palaces, the 
timeless brown-and-ocher housefronts will be casually molded in with 
the modern city and Rome will take on its soft smoothness, as if all the 
diverse elements had been simmered in a centuries-long stew until no 
one single flavor remained. 

Rome, razed by earthquake and fire, devastated by invasion and civil 
war, has rebuilt again and again regardless of regime. Death and resur 
rection, destruction and re-creation the cycle was continuing in 1953. 
Like all of Italy, the capital was growing, bursting its modern seams, 
extending north, south, east out the newly built boulevards to the sea. 
There, twenty miles from the city, a fishing village. Tor Vaianica, in 
the throes of its own building boom, wa$ putting up scores of new 
houses. 

At seven-thirty in the morning of April n, 1953, as a carpenter's 
apprentice trudged along the beach to his job, he saw the inert figure of 
a girl not much older than himself. She lay before him, sprawled 
grotesquely, calves and full thighs open to his view, skirtless, stocking- 
less, lifeless. 

Death, suddenly, on a spring morning, on any morning, is a shock. 
The boy turned and ran, crying: "A girl! There's a girl dead on the 
beach!" 

Her shade, like some of her more illustrious companions, set oft an 
endless chain of intrigue that rocked Italy to its very foundations, 
threatened its newfound freedom, and saw the country tremble as it 
had done few times in its long history. The nation cried for action, for 
silence, for vengeance, for absolution, for blood* The people divided 
into bitter factions, emotions strained to the breaking point. Foreign 
affairs wavered, urgent internal reforms were postponed, the govern* 
ment administrative machinery slowed, hesitated, came dangerously 
close to a complete halt. 

The boy's discovery occurred just as the country appeared to be 
securely emerging from the chaos of dictatorship and war, Italy, which 
has never ceased being Roman despite the changes wrought by history, 
seemed in eight years of peace to have again found its way to a kind of 
stability. It had come far from that day in April 1945, when Mussolini's 
Social Republic crumbled while Partisans were fighting to save their 
cities from destruction at the hands of the Nazis. The war over, the 
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country lay helpless. One third of her natural wealth had been de 
stroyed, homes, schools, docks, railroads and factories were reduced to 
rubble; bread was scarce, pasta nonexistent, and monetary values 
dropped daily. Prices had rocketed, and, with industry at a standstill, 
the few jobs available paid miserable wages. Because rations were inade 
quate, the black market flourished. A sense of revolt due to defeat and 
the ensuing civil war grew. Bandits were plundering Sardinia and 
Sicily. On the mainland, outbreaks of violence, murder and pillage, 
summary courts and executions took place. Class hatreds, hidden for 
centuries, fanned by social and economic inequalities, flared up. 

But despite all this, perhaps because of it, slowly, painfully, the 
country started groping its way out of darkness, seeking a way to 
rebuild, to live again. Italy inches forward even though, in July 1948, 
once again it seethed like pitch in a cauldron. Then workers held 
cities and occupied factories, disciplined Partisans dug up their arms, 
roving gangs of Communists and Fascist toughs wrecked offices while 
the party press tried to incite a bewildered people to revolt. Italy, within 
pistol shot of revolution, hovered between hawk and buzzard. 

But by this time, the United States had approved the Marshall Plan 
and the first of five billion dollars' worth of aid had begun to pour into 
the country. Food and fuel came off the ration list. With basic neces 
sities more plentiful and the government firm, the extremist leaders 
backed down and factories reopened. The country doubled, tripled its 
progress^ rebuilt its streets, railways and ports, started plowing its land 
again, came to grips with its fiscal problems, and, as industrial recovery 
rose to new highs, began to confront its political puzzles. By 1953 the 
Communists had been eliminated from the Cabinet, free trade unions 
had broken away from the Left, party-dictated strikes were failing and 
the neo-Fascists had been fought to a standstill in the streets. 

A start was made on reforms. Peasants who in desperation had occu 
pied land illegally, along with dwellers in caves from neolithic times, 
moved into shiny new houses. Ground was expropriated and parceled 
out or else wrested from erosion and again made fertile. Power was 
being brought to isolated regions, running water was supplied for the 
first time to homes huddled together on barren hills as they had been 
for a thousand years. In the South, new conditions of life were develop 
ing. The islands revealed a flicker of awakened faith in the forces of 
law and order. 

But out of the bitterness and poverty of the early postwar years had 
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come the neorealist films, lusty novels and original sculpture. Here was 
a new kind o earthiness, a new talent for self-portrayal, and above 
all,*a renewed will to create. Things Italian spread out from the penin 
sula, machines to sew and type and make cafff espresso. Women in 
other countries adopted the Italian Look, enthused over the seemingly 
limitless source of new fashion ideas from fishermen's sandals to gondo 
liers' hats. Men flocked to buy shoes and ties, motor scooters and sports 
cars. The world became aware of the existence of postwar Italy and 
the powerful vital drive of the Mediterranean people, descendants of 
Imperial Rome. 

Somehow Italian vivacity and wit turned squalid poverty and decayed 
grandeur into picturesque charm. The lovely countryside with its warm, 
pulsating people, its ancient splendors and modern miseries, became the 
answer to a search for permanency, evidence that somewhere was an 
unchanged way of life, a refuge from anxiety-ridden civilization. 

But change was in the air, hastened by the influence of two colossi 
that had risen in recent years. American-inspired reforms and aid 
programs had created a ferment in the minds of Italians. American 
soldiers and technicians, along with our movies and books, more and 
more influenced peasants who had been scratching existence out of the 
exhausted earth. After centuries of "uncomplaining misery they sud 
denly realized that it was possible to have a better life. Millions who 
could find no work or not enough for decent living grumbled at their 
daily humiliations and asked for some kind of action. In the fields, the 
factories, the streets, this growing discontent and restlessness were 
exploited by the Communists, who provided an outlet for them and 
then built around them a powerful party backed by brains and man 
power. For Russia also had its influence, first on the intelligentsia, who 
for decades had looked eastward, and now on the workers given hope 
of another October Revolution. 

What happened in Italy was again of importance internationally* 
Was it to be a liability, the West's softest spot? In April 1953, a month 
after Stalin's death, the new Soviet peace offensive launched into its 
siren song. That and shifting loyalties in the Balkans caused eyes to 
turn to the peninsula. Six foreign ministers met in Rome to form plans 
for the European Defense Community. The Italian government, trying 
to push through ratification, met industrial strikes and parliamentary 
riots. After seven years of rule, Premier Alcide De Gasperi dissolved 
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Parliament and called a national election for June to choose a new 
government. 

This all came at a time when the country was moving fitfully for 
ward from its primitive state. The mule was giving way to the motor, 
dragon-headed gondolas were installing outboard motors, and the latest 
pinups were replacing the paladins of Charlemagne on the colorful 
carts of Sicily. 

The emergence from the cocoon of centuries brought serious diffi 
culties. The country was adjusting to nuclear energy while whole areas 
were still reading by candlelight. It was inevitable that the dying past 
would fight against the hopeful future with all its power. Tradition and 
custom joined with distrust, fear, hate and vendetta to form a fero 
cious defense against the new world. Far-reaching plans collided with 
political opportunism. Enormous paper-shuffling, complicated legal pro 
cedures, personal feuds, ambitions and jealousies combined to block 
long-needed reforms. Attempts were made to cover up the true eco 
nomic and social conditions of the country. But new Italy wanted to 
know the facts. Old Italy tried to suppress them. The fact that the semi- 
feudal structure had been given a solid nudge stirred the people to look 
behind the facade erected over the years, beyond outward form, for so 
long important on the peninsula. This is what brought about Italy's 
"scandal of the century." If new standards and a sense of awareness had 
not already crystallized, the case would have passed into limbo, would 
have resulted in a folk song and nothing more. 

It all took place in Rome, center of Church and government. For 
generations the North and South with their separate customs, econo 
mies and terrain have been separated physically and symbolically by the 
capital. Now Rome, keeping them together and apart, had become a 
mediator in the struggle. 

Though the overpopulated city seemed ready to explode under the 
pressure of its almost-two-million inhabitants, newcomers still were 
flocking in from all parts of Italy; from the fields of Emilia, from the 
flood-ridden Po Valley, from the plains of Piedmont, from the hills of 
Umbria, from the Lombard lakes, from antique Pisa, from color-filled 
Sicily, from bandit-infested Sardinia, from seaports like majestic Genoa 
or insouciant Naples, from hustling Milan, from Turin, Italy's Detroit, 
and from tiny towns hidden in the hills, from Treviso, Chieti, Avellino, 
they all came to Rome, inevitably drawn by the golden city. 

It was here that the eddies of the strange case touched so many seg- 
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ments o society and many people appeared in the harsh, unwelcome 
spotlight one after the other, from streetwalkers to diplomats, from 
country sacristans to members of the Pope's entourage, from the poorest 
of mendicants to the nation's highest officials. 

These were but the supernumeraries; the principal players were on 
stage it seemed forever, though it was only for a fitful hour that their 
names almost tore Italy apart, were blared in black ominous headlines, 
trembled on or were spat by everyone's lips. They were as colorful, as 
intriguing, as simple on the surface and as complex underneath as the 
country itself. They took their bows, snarled at the spectators, simpered 
widi love, worked themselves into monumental rages, appeared, dis 
appeared, reappeared, cringed, swaggered, pleaded, demanded; who 
could know whether they were fitting their roles to life or life to their 
roles? 

Starring were the suave Marchese from the South; his raven-haired 
mistress, one of Italy's newly liberated girl-women of the North; a jazz 
pianist, son of one of the nation's rulers; his inamorata, a famous still- 
lovely film star; a disillusioned, disoriented existentialist; her lover, a 
wild-eyed, drug-taking painter; maneuvering politicos of the Center; 
powerful but barely known figures in the Church; an eager young 
editor who thought an cxpos would set things right; the seemingly 
placid family group, with the beautiful young victim in its midst; the 
dynamic head of the nation's security forces, who had too many friends; 
the fat chief of Rome's police, who had too few; the smart Communist 
lawyer who was suddenly splattered with the mud he had hurled; 
the mountainous detective, ruthless in his investigations, breasting 
diversionary waves as he pushed toward terrible conclusions; and the 
carefree nephew of the ex-King of Italy, 

Though they apparently all had come from a Commcdia ddl'Artc 
which had wandered through the centuries picking up players on the 
way, they were also characters out of Europe's postwar history, holding 
a revealing mirror up to their country, showing it as it was, as it had 
been and as it might be. 

And yet it was just ordinary people moving in a dim world of rumor, 
shadows, and ghosts, confusing the deed and the dream, who had set 
the stage for the events that were to come. Behind the body on the beach 
were the drama of their daily lives, hopes and fears, their search for lost 
human dignity, and above all the ghosts of their ancestors of the night, 
reluctant to release them from their dark heritage* 
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I. The South 



"Questo c' luogo di lacrime!" Act 2. 
("This is a place of tears 1") 



IN the early nineteen hundreds the discerning traveler could hardly fail 
to be struck by the vast difference between the northern and southern 
sections of Italy, united less than a generation before. 

Once he had moved down the peninsula from the commercial centers 
of the North, through areas much like the rest of Europe, once past 
the enchantment of Rome, he would begin to feel he had entered an- 
other land. For a moment, maybe more, he would be deluded by gay-in- 
tatters Naples, swayed by memories of ancient Greece in Calabria, 
caught by the savage beauty of Sardinia or blinded by the sunlit bril 
liance of Sicily. 

Then he would see, just below this surface, the South waiting with 
all its sorrow. A few steps off the beaten track, and there was the wild 
tortured landscape of deeply cut valleys, rocky hillsides, churning rivers 
and eroded ravines, the whole fiercely beautiful, primitive, powerful, 
but forming a picture of the utmost desolation, the apogee of sadness. 

Long forgotten by men, it had been too well remembered by the ele 
mentsfor nature continually turned her hand against it. Landslides, 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions caused mountains to "walk," towns 
to peel off house by house and crash down mountainsides. Here roads 
sagged, railway tracks broke apart and lava spread fear and destruction 
like a visitation from hell Under the summer's relentless sun, the earth 
cracked and dried, vegetation withered, and insidious dust coated the 
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melancholy gray houses. In winter the torrential rains turned the clay 
soil into muddy quagmires, more unsuitable than ever for cultivation. 

In 1910 the battle for survival was nowhere more difficult than in 
Sicily, land of sunshine, poverty and the Mafia* In the southernmost 
part of the island, just across from Africa, is Agrigento, which destiny 
chose as a setting for the bringing forth of one of its to-be-favored sons, 
Ugo Montagna. All that is left of what was once the "most beautiful 
city of mortal men" is a dull little town and the majestic Valley of the 
Temples, sandstone symbols of Sicily's ancient glory. Twelve miles 
away in one of the world's most arid regions is Grotte, once also a 
thriving city. Two hundred and sixty-two years before Christ the Ro 
mans used it as a supply point while besieging Agrigento, In 1910 it 
had declined to where Baedeker mentioned it only as a whistle stop, and 
its population had fallen to less than ten thousand. 

Here, in the center of a sulphur-mining district, just south of a range 
of volcanic hills, the family of Diego Montagna lived in a semblance of 
decayed gentility. Their large house in the town, known as "II Palazzo," 
had been built when the consumers of sulphur throughout the world 
looked to Sicily. The mines, worked by primitive methods, had suc 
ceeded in bringing substantial returns to shareholders like the Mon- 
tagnas. Then, in the early nineteen hundreds, the industry started 
declining; American sulphur from Louisiana had entered the market, 
The Sicilian mines, geared to a system of high profits, low wages and 
inefficient operation, could not meet the competition, 

By the time Ugo Montagna, the youngest of five brothers, was born 
on November 16, 1910, the family fortunes had started fading- The 
baroque house was crumbling, and many of the windowpanes had, in 
stead of glass, the blue paper from spaghetti packages* 

It was quite a comedown from the days when Ugo's grandfather, not 
content with a carriage and horses, bought a pair of zebras the better to 
cut a fine figure. When women began to wear dresses of striped black 
and white material in Grotte> people would say, "There goes a woman 
dressed like the Montagna zebras," 

The Montagnas' income from sulphur kept dwindling away, and 
they found it more and more difficult to keep up the front required of 
their status as upper class. They rapidly approached the threshold of the 
poverty that was the lot of most of their neighbors, and they began to 
smell the starvation that for centuries has stalked the countryside of 
Sicily and the South. 
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Burdened by feudalism and class rigidity, scarred by nature's dev 
astations and man's wars, the island had a concentrated poverty that 
shocked the beholder. All through the area below Rome and in the 
islands, millions of people knew only living conditions of the utmost 
misery. In almost complete destitution, they passed their existence in 
caves cut out of steep hillsides, in hovels and huts clinging like barnacles 
to the barren mountains. 

In Sicily, as in much of the South, the majority of the towns were 
without running water, gas or electricity; sewage was a smelly stream 
out in the open. 

In the larger cities like Naples, Bari, Reggio Calabria, the streets were 
ragged gashes of pavement where the sun never entered. When they 
were unpaved, rain transformed them into muddy rivers over which 
even carts could scarcely pass. Cooking was still done in the street, 
meat was virtually nonexistent, wine was doled out almost by the drop, 
and coffee was an untasted beverage. Bread and macaroni were the main 
stays of meager meals. Even vegetables and fruit were few and far 
between. Shops were rare and industry was almost unheard of. Human 
ity swarmed the streets children thin, ragged; beggars whining, om 
nipresent; ablebodied men ready to do anything for a few lire. 

Families slept seven to a bed and twenty to a room. In the villages 
tiny houses of one or two rooms, frequently shared with animals, had 
only a small vent for light and air. With no space to spare, chairs were 
hung outside on nails, to be brought in only for visitors. 

In the hills, life was lived much as it was centuries ago. Men walked 
for hours each day to get to the tiny pieces of soil they tilled, trying to 
scratch life out of the wasted land. Plowing was done as it had been 
since man could remember, a heavy plank with long nails drawn by a 
mule or a human being; lacking this, a pick or a shovel. Insecticides 
were unknown, and as for fertilizer, even manure was more useful for 
fuel. 

The Southerner had multiplied faster than the rest of the country, 
until the land could no longer support him and his. Overpopulation 
plagued the country, while religion rejected birth control and official 
dom held on to the hope that emigration to Italy's colonies would ease 
the pressure. 

But hemmed in by prejudices and superstition, most of the country 
dwellers spent their lives within a few square miles. Only the more 
adventurous went abroad or set out for the cities. 
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In 1923, poverty and pride forced Diego Montagna to a decision. He 
moved his family to Palermo, die capital of the island. It was a come 
down for Diego to sell wood and coal, but he did his best to support his 
family and above all give the spoiled beniamino, Ugo, an education. 
Then thirteen, the boy was kept on at school although his brothers had 
gone to work at a younger age. He wasn't a particularly good student, 
but it was noted that he had a gift for words. His best subject was 
writing themes. 

Even in those years he seemed preoccupied with subjects not In the 
curriculum. One was a personal vanity- when he was given a Christmas 
present of money, he would spend it on toiletries and arrive at school 
perfumed, his hair thick with brilliantine. 

Although his brothers were working, finances at home still remained 
uncertain. Ugo finished school but delayed taking a job, He preferred 
standing at the bar in a smart caf<, nursing a coffee while he watched 
Palermo's smart society drinking their cognac and eating rich pastries. 
He heard waiters addressing clients by their titles, saw the patrons' 
arrogant manners, caught their talk of women, night clubs, travel and 
lavish spending. The whole atmosphere was bound to have an effect on 
the youth. 

Although the enure South was something out of the Middle Ages 
with its traditions and pageantry, its groveling respect for the powerf ul> 
Palermo had stayed like the viceregal court it once was, full of intrigue, 
drama and passion, a stratified society where all the strings were pulled 
by the few at the top. These few were the men who appeared large 
before Ugo's eyes the latifondisti, the big landowners who lived most 
of the year in Rome, Paris or New York. 

The system of great landholdings had been started by the Normans, 
who, in the eleventh century, distributed among their nobles land 
taken by force. The rents painfully paid by peasants throughout the 
centuries had permitted these men to lead lives free of care. In the 
1920'$ less than one per cent of the landowners owned more than a 
quarter of all the arable land in Italy. They consistently remained an 
anachronistic obstacle to progress, and the very idea of democracy was 
abhorrent to them. They cared little whether the land produced or not. 
"All we want are the rents." Build the peasants clean homes? "Non 
sense I They'd only dirty themi" 

There had been hope for a while when the results of the industrial 
revolution appeared in the northern part of Italy, but the effects stopped 
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far north o Eboli, and the South remained somnolent, traditionalized 
and poverty-ridden. 

The two areas had been separated even before the Middle Ages, 
when the North had its flourishing city-states while the South was 
exploited and ruthlessly pillaged by successive regimes, with the Papal 
States ruled by Rome spread like a no-man's-land across the center of 
the peninsula. 

Hope came again in 1860 with the unification o Italy, but it was 
short-lived. The landownership system continued as before, run by the 
barons, who continued to squeeze their defenseless tenants. As far as 
the poor were concerned, they had simply exchanged foreign rulers for 
newer ones, closer to home but still exploiters. This was proved by the 
agreement made between Northern businessmen and Southern proprie 
tors: in return for customs protection in favor of Sicilian wheat and 
other products, Southern leaders renounced industrializing their region. 
Roads, railways, schools, factories and ports were built in the North, 
while the South remained abandoned, over half its population depend 
ent on tilling the impoverished land for a Evelihood. Handicapped by 
its low-income structure, lack of capital and absence of communications 
with the rest of the continent, the South moved further away from the 
North. More and more this difference colored the politics of the country 
and the day-to-day relations of its inhabitants. Italy, unlike the United 
States, was not created as a federation with more or less unanimous 
national acceptance; it had come into being through the agreement of 
several movements, bitterly hostile to each other. Historians said that 
unification had only emphasized the gap between the two areas, and 
that it had been a mistake to impose a unified system o laws and 
taxes on what was in reality two different nations. 

The continuous oppression of the weak by the strong served to foster 
a particular kind of passive resistance. Although the measure of suffer 
ing in the South seemed to pass human endurance, protests for the 
most part had been confined to desperate inarticulations. Only rarely 
the fury would burst out and the peasants would burn and murder, 
venting their frustrated hopes on everyone and everything in sight; then 
they would return to dogged acceptance of their fate. In self-defense, the 
men of the South developed the characteristic that made other parts of 
Italy distrust them a massive inferiority complex which expressed itself 
in flashy dress, arrogant talk, and a reliance on guile to gain their ends. 
Southerners like Ugo early learned not to fight forces that were beyond 
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their control. Instead they took refuge in the use of influence, intrigue 
and that medieval way of doing things, pcrsonalismo. A written docu 
ment in much of the South was too abstract for general use, a signed 
agreement was only the beginning of a discussion. More effective was 
the use of personal favors, vengeance, spite, influence or recommenda 
tions. The Northerner's valuation of a contract as a strict obligation was 
considered by the South as typical of his coldness, his hostility and 
stupidity. 

To the man from the South, courts of law, rules, even taxes, were 
foreign and diabolical inventions. This deeply rooted feeling found 
expression in a tradition of resistance to the law and its agents. Banditry 
was, in the beginning, the defense of the downtrodden against those 
more powerful and better educated who controlled the law. Despairing 
of ever seeing justice rendered, the poor pitted themselves against the 
forces of order. The bandits became stronger and the law weaker. For 
every man arrested, ten escaped into the bush. Hunger-driven men, 
feeling they were the rejects of society, preyed on those almost as poor 
as themselves. Despite the fact that it was an area where people said, 
"From whom you take bread you take away life," most of the victims 
accepted their situation with a fatalistic indifference, protecting the 
bandits by participating in omertb, the conspiracy of silence, which paid 
tribute to the maxim that "testimony is all right as long as it hurts no 
one." 

So a large part of Sicily built up its own code of crude justice and 
peasant honor which was known as mafia. The landowners, rich, 
blindly selfish, living in stupid ostentation and almost never visiting 
their property, gave orders to their land agents to do what they could 
to maintain the ancient structures. These agents were more or less 
gauleiters, known in Italy as gabellotti. In well-cut riding coats, pol 
ished boots, wide hats and string ties, they too were familiar figures in 
Palermo. 

At first they used the law to keep the peasants in line. Then, im 
patient with the law's impotence, they made alliances with the bandits, 
They discovered that the best protection from the many was to take 
one really competent bandit, give him a salary, and protect him against 
the law. To do this they formed an organization which took the name 
of the island's personal conduct code, mafia, 

The Mafia was guided only by its own code of honor, based on 
complete lack of faith in lawful government. It kept no books, yet 
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made no mistakes; there was no list of members, yet everyone knew 
who belonged. It had no written rules, but it went by a collection of 
rigid laws. It had a language of its own, and its signs of recognition 
went unnoticed by outsiders. There were no elections for the heads of 
the organization, yet they ruled without question. 

No man not of the Mafia knew its whole story or whether it was in 
reality what an American writer has called "history's greatest threat to 
morality." What was true was that in the largest part of Sicily there 
wasn't a thing that happened in which the Mafia didn't take an inter 
est. Politics, prostitution, smuggling, seduction, banditry, charity, trade 
the Mafia had its hand everywhere. 

In its stronghold the Mafia had to be consulted on almost every move. 
Want to run away from your wife, open a store, sell your land, stand 
for office, start a newspaper? See the Mafia first or regret it. Are you 
asked for half a million lire for a mafioso wanted by the police? Hand 
it over, it gets him to America and you are in good grace for a while, 
anyway. 

All political parties had used the Mafia, or tried to, except the 
extreme Left, which, after all, was also interested in usurping the power 
of the state. The Mafia in turn was completely opportunistic politically, 
switching sides with a callous unconcern for ideology. In the i86o's 
it was for the reigning Bourbon dynasty, then against them after they 
were defeated by Garibaldi. When he dissolved the organization, it 
immediately went underground and became his enemy. In 1922, Mafia 
chief Don Calogero Vizzini helped finance the Fascist March on Rome. 
But Mussolini saw the threat of this powerful organization and made 
a vain effort to stamp it out. By the time the Allies landed, the Mafia 
was anti-Fascist and had reorganized itself to do intelligence work for 
the invasion of the Italian mainland. Once this was accomplished, the 
Onorata Societb worried by the strength of the Left in Sicily, turned 
to the Separatists, along with many Sicilians who had seriously talked 
of seceding from Italy. Many wanted to make the island the forty- 
ninth star in the flag of the United States, a country which had already 
felt the lash of the Mafia's power. The idea was dropped only when 
Italy granted the island regional autonomy. 

Other parts of the South had their secret organizations too. In 
Naples the Camorra had been the mainland's Mafia, born, like it, out 
of lack of faith in the state. Under the Bourbons the organization was 
respected and even trusted with the clean-up of the markets, prisons 
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and gambling dens. A secret police tinder the Spaniards, the Camorra 
became the official police during the revolution that followed, then 
turned into a kind of "Crime Incorporated/' holding beggars and 
aristocrats, wealthy merchants and city officials in its grip. At its 
height it was absolute ruler in the markets, on the docks, in the clubs, 
in the brothels, everywhere. Later it was ostensibly converted into a 
benevolent society, and then it disappeared. 

But the traces left by the cruel reign marked the Neapolitans. They 
needed more than sea and sun, more than " f na canzone per vivgre" 
Behind the pageantry was a city with only a third of its people actively 
employed, a city where thousands were forced to crime and vice for 
existence. Tribute was paid on everything from garden vegetables to 
smuggled cigarettes. The Camorra's heirs were the guappi, the petty 
racketeers of Montecalvario and Vicaria. And whether it was a woman 
hanging out wash in one of the narrow sun-deprived alleys > or an 
accordionist rolling his eyes for tourists, or a beggar picking up ciga 
rette stubs, they kept their mouths shut. Naples too followed the law 
of omertb. 

Southerners, brought up in the chains of these and similar intrigues, 
thrashed unhappily about. What could they do? Leave the land they 
loved despite its cruelty? There wasn't much choice. They fled from 
the poverty and social sickness of the South to find life elsewhere. Until 
the First World War, America was the Eldorado. Entire towns were 
emptied as over half a million people left Italy each year. America, to 
Sicilians, was something vaguely and benevolently known vast and 
strange but still close, "We arc born in Sicily to work in America," 
they said. 

The iTth of March 1921, was a black day for the South: America 
called a halt to immigration, closed its golden gates. For a few years 
more the torrent went along other channels, then Fascism barred the 
exits; strong arms were needed for the great experiment, soldiers to 
cement the empire. The only possibility left was migration within Italy. 
Joining the flow, the Montagna brothers,, one after the other, on 
reaching manhood, left the island. Giuseppe went to the northern city 
rf Pistoia, where he found work as a civilian employee of the police. 
Ugo, now grown to a handsome man, also was filled with the fever. 
[f Palermo was au improvement on Grotte, how much better must it 
:>e in other places? And besides, what else was there for him to do? In 
5icily he belonged to a poor family whose past grandeur was ignored. 
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Ugo had not finished high school, and his standing in the community 
was the indefinite one of a man who has had too much education to be 
of the working class and not enough to be of the upper class. It would 
be better to find fortune in fresh fields. On March 18, 1930, he followed 
his brother north to Pistoia. 

Also leaving the South were the better-educated. They had diplomas, 
mainly because a classical education gave prestige. But there were too 
many lawyers and teachers; a high school graduate in the South was 
automatically called dottore, which put him above an accountant, who 
in turn lorded it over a clerk, who looked down on a peasant. The 
peasant, at the bottom of the scale, even called the postman "sir" and 
was miles below Signer Bookkeeper, Signor Lawyer and so on. These 
insisted on being addressed by all their titles at once. It was a sign of 
having come up in the world to be known as Cavalier Grand Official 
Engineer Doctor Pizzicollo. But the South provided few such chances 
for success. The diploma'd ones went north. Along with them went the 
poor, hiding their terrible sadness in ironic smiles, forestalling disillu 
sion by not having any illusions. 

In 1938 Ugo moved to Rome. There the dashing Southerner found 
his compatriots well entrenched in the country's officialdom! They had 
taken advantage of every opportunity to enter into die bureaucratic 
machine, into the functioning of the state, becoming government clerks, 
minor officials, top administrators, filling jobs which allowed them to 
distribute favors and to call upon still others from the South. 

Here Ugo found all the things of which he had dreamed. His power- 
drive, his compensations for inferiority, brought him quick success. It 
wasn't long before, following the Southern rule of family solidarity, he 
sent for one of his brothers, Vittorio, to manage his increasing affairs. 
Now he was ready to meet on his own ground the men of the North. 



II. The North 



"Qui pianti c rimbrotti son vani." Act, 
("Here tears and reproaches are vain,") 



THE drumbeat of history for Italy's North had usually been steady and 
measured, far from its erratic and spasmodic tattoo in the South, No 
where did it sound louder than in the factories. Whereas South Italy 
was known for misery-ridden towns in Calabria and Sicily, North Italy 
had a thriving industrial triumvirate in the three great cities of Genoa, 
Turin and Milan. 

When Fascism was in its death throes, the North reasserted itself as 
the moral guide for Italy. It would provide the wind "i7 vento che 
spazzera* via I'afa del sud" the teeming wind which would sweep 
away the apathy of the South. This was to be the new revolution, with 
the North, as usual, leading the way. Much of the energy was lost in 
revenge: Mussolini and his mistress were executed and their bodies 
hung up in Milan's Piazzale Loreto; the People's Tribunals, in reality 
kangaroo courts, ordered other deaths, Then the bloodletting stopped 
almost as suddenly as it had begun, and the Northerners set to work 
to repair the damage caused by Fascism and war* It was no easy task. 

Because of Italy's limited natural resources, industry had been born 
expensive. The Fascists' autocratic policy after 1930 was a showy, eco 
nomically illogical attempt by a country with little material but lots of 
manpower to live in a world rapidly industrializing. Without importa 
tion of consumer goods and raw materials, her economic life was in 
danger. Italy still needed meat, fats, grains, coal, timber, wool, all her 
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oil and cotton, and most o her metals. Machinery, both agricultural 
and industrial, was in bad shape, and capital for replacement or expan 
sion was lacking. 

Lights burned late in the office buildings of Northern cities as busi 
nessmen sought a way out. The merchants of the North were realists 
without illusion or self-pity; they tended to address each other simply 
as Signore, dispensing with the pompous and multitudinous titles of 
South Italy. In this cool temperate zone, Italians were alert, practical, 
dynamic, sure of themselves and, above all, able to smell a good busi 
ness deal They disliked wasting time on non-essentials; time was 
money. They supposedly talked business in their sleep. Even in affairs 
of the heart, they differed from the rest of the country. Italians said 
Northerners preferred to finish business before lovemaking, while 
Romans ate first and Southerners let both business and food go. 

The Northern provinces had always been materially and spiritually 
attached to the European continent. On the borders of four European 
countries, they knew their way about international trade. After the war 
they started contacting their old customers, working out new commer 
cial accords. There were loans, financial aid from America and Eng 
land, and sometimes money which had been hidden in Switzerland. 
Jobs were found for discharged soldiers and returned prisoners of war, 
and industrialists called on the technical skills of an experienced labor 
force and the inventive genius of their designers. Internal transport was 
built up, the factories of Turin switched their production from tanks 
to automobiles and trucks; rails and ties, girders and rivets poured out 
of the mills at Genoa; textiles and machine tools streamed from Milan. 
Exports were stepped up, and no longer were they composed mostly of 
olive oil, tomato paste and salami. Now there were streamlined sewing 
machines, compact typewriters and sleek machinery. Industry revived, 
almost ignoring by sheer will and drive, the shortage of capital and 
materials. Blast furnaces blazed higher, wheels turned faster the North 
was on its way toward making itself stronger than ever. By 1948, before 
the Marshall Plan, production had reached its prewar level. 

When the men of the North set about rebuilding their cities, first 
attention was given to their industrial and business capital, Milan. It 
had come far from August 1943 when Allied air raids destroyed almost 
three quarters of its buildings. Combating Communist attempts to 
sovietize it, the Milanese, with herculean efforts and private capital 
rebuilt it into the nation's second largest city. 
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Its people were the New Yorkers of Europe, loaded with optimism 
and drive. No patching up for them, no mere replacement of former 
structures. A greater Milan was blueprinted, with traffic through ways 
and planned housing developments. No sooner was the war finished 
than the Milanese started putting up skyscrapers, including one that 
was the tallest reinforced-concrete building in the world. All through 
the postwar years, the symbols of Milan have been the sound of the 
riveter's hammer, the clink of the mason's chisel. 

Its postwar population pushed toward the million-and-a-half mark. 
Its average income was among the highest in Europe. The city abso 
lutely bubbled despite the American-type smog. People walked briskly, 
only restrained from braving the teeming traffic by police helmeted like 
London's bobbies. There was the big-city clang of trolleys, the roar of 
automobiles, the cry of news vendors. Tlie Milanese were always open 
for something new. Automatic laundries dotted the city within a few 
months of their introduction. Milan had more automobiles than whole 
Southern provinces, more radios and television sets. It also had more 
bathrooms,, more conveniences in its homes, than were found in most 
European cities. The Milanese earned more and spent more. 

Milanese, as they work hard, played hard. Besides theaters and res 
taurants, a score of night clubs remained open until four o'clock in the 
morning the Astoria, the Caprice, the Trocadcro. The people were 
generous too. Any charity got a ready response, whether it was educa 
tion for orphans or food for flood victims. 

The city's commercial activity has always been balanced by its interest 
in artistic life and the theater. Its businessmen were never so involved 
in producing and trading that they didn't have time to stop for a coffee 
in the famous Galleria and talk about the new French comedy at the 
Olimpia, the operetta revival at the Lirico, the latest revue at the Man- 
zoni or the artist exhibiting at the Silva Gallery. 

La Scala, burned three times, was rebuilt by the people of Milan each 
time. It was damaged again in the war, and its reopening in 1946 was 
an event noted around the world. In the first part of the postwar era, it 
was the North that sponsored much of the new art that was coming out 
of Italy. Milanese went to Rome for the artists, the writers, and they 
also went there for excitement. They said, as they climbed aboard a 
plane or a rapido, "Earn it in Milan and spend it in Rome." 

In 1952 one of the travelers to Rome was Anna Maria Moneta CagUo, 
a striking girl of twenty-two who had stage ambitions. She had bcexx 
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born the same year, 1930, that Ugo Montagna had left for the North, 
but her turbulent family history was as different from his as possible. 
While the Montagnas, until Ugo's generation, had never budged from 
Sicily, Anna Maria's family was sophisticated and worldly, Milanese 
nobility for a thousand years. Her great-grandfather, Ernesto Teodoro 
Moneta Caglio, had been a famous newspaper editor, winner of the 
Nobel prize in 1907. Her grandfather was one of the founders of Italy's 
first Catholic party, a friend of De Gasperi and other Catholic anti- 
Fascist personalities. Her father, a lawyer, was one of the most elegant 
men in Milan. 

This was the surface, not enough to account for the woman Anna 
Maria was to become nor to explain how she could, almost single- 
handedly, bring a nation to the edge of chaos. The answer was in the 
fact that in Italy, underneath a seemingly simple everyday life there 
existed a rich tapestry of paradoxical situations and interwoven emo 
tions. A woman stooping to pat a child might have the same complex 
ities of existence as the Tosca of Sardou and Puccini, whose lover was 
in the Resistance of that day. Everything was drama. Those were not 
just two people meeting; below the surface was a heartbreaking Piran- 
dellian situation. 

In Anna Maria's case, her smiling assurance as a young woman hid a 
particularly unhappy adolescence. She said later that her story was that 
of a girl "who grew up without parents in spite of having them. Al 
though outwardly my parents seemed to be happy together, the first 
memories of my life were their quarrels." 

Attilio Moneta Caglio, her father, was always ready to put on a 
uniform and rush off to adventure: Ethiopia as a volunteer in 1934, 
Spain in 1937, with the Italian army in Africa in 1941. In 1943 he 
switched to the Allied side where his father joined him. Caglio Senior 
then was over sixty; he died of war wounds two years later. 

Anna Maria's mother was from an aristocratic French family resident 
in Milan. One day, telling her husband she was taking her daughter 
and three sons to the seaside, she ran away with his best friend. When 
the father was wounded in Ethiopia, nuns wrote to his wife suggesting 
she return to nurse him, that she think of her children's future. She 
answered, "As far as I'm concerned the best thing you can do is to let 
him die." 

When he recovered from his wounds, he came with the police to take 
his children back. Anna Maria was then four years old. Her mother 
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was out, and the girl never forgot screaming in fright and terror as a 
strange man took them away from a happy place. She never saw her 
mother alive again. 

Attilio Caglio refused to consent to a divorce because it was against 
his principles as a practicing Catholic. From him Anna Maria acquired 
serious religious feelings. She had attended Catholic schools, and the 
nuns had given her a "spiritual formation." When she was six she 
made her first Communion and called it "the most beautiful day of my 
life." At seventeen when she had her first affair, she cried, and for 
months afterward had guilt feelings. She said she had done it because 
her father accused her wrongly of sleeping with men. She later had 
affairs with other men, almost always out of a desire to "show them" 
in reality her father, whose love she vainly sought all her life. 

When Attilio Caglio returned to Milan at the end of World War II, 
he seemed a stranger to his children. Anna Maria kept seeking her 
father's affection. He was, to her, enemy and idol at the same time* She 
went to work in his office because she thought he'd like her to be inde 
pendent. Her father, however, took her self-reliance as an excuse to 
marry again. 

His decision to seek a young woman particularly hurt Anna Maria 
and caused an even wider gap between father and children. They dis 
couraged one prospect with a vicious anonymous letter. Undaunted^ 
Attilio Caglio answered a newspaper advertisement placed by a twenty- 
five-year-old widow with a small so a- When Anna Maria, then sixteen, 
learned that her father had married the widow secretly, she went into 
the bathroom and tried to strangle herself with a clothesline. From then 
on she displayed hatred for her mother's successor on every possible 
occasion. At one of their first dinners together, she and her brothers 
started beating the table with cutlery, shouting, "Get out of herel What 
have you come for? Who are you? Get out!" 

Attilio Caglio, faced with the refusal of his children to live with the 
stepmother, established two households. He spent his days with his 
children and returned each evening to his wife* But Anna Maria re 
mained a constant problem, first running away from home, then regu 
larly playing hooky. It seemed natural that she was given the nickname 
of "Terremoto" earthquake. 

When her father went oft to war she was sent to live with her grand 
mother, the Baronessa Augusta RossettL She had continual scenes with 
the old lady, who had handled thirty servants in her country and town 
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houses without a qualm, but was so disturbed by the girl that she suf 
fered serious heart attacks. The lawyer bought a villa near Como, and 
Anna Maria went to live there, passing her days throwing water and 
stones over the wall at passersby. When finally the housekeeper couldn't 
handle her, Anna Maria was sent to a boarding school in Switzerland. 
But, like Ugo, she wasn't too interested in formal education. She met 
a young Swiss businessman, and the family hoped she would settle 
down. Nothing came of it and she returned to Milan with nothing 
better to do than telephone her friends. 

The jeunesse dor&e of Milan went to teas, arranged little parries, 
danced at the Maggiolina, met their friends for hot chocolate in the 
elegant caf<s of Via Montenapoleone, visited art exhibits, went to the 
ater matinees and concerts, ate at Biffi or Savini, browsed in the tiny 
streets of Old Milan behind the Central Post Office or in the fashion 
able streets near the Duomo, 

Milan, a great cosmopolitan city, had areas that combined the sta 
bility of Bond Street with the elegance of the Rue du Faubourg St. 
Honor<. The shop windows were filled with some of the best styling 
in the world, simple yet sumptuous. At the war's end, silks rich in 
color, design and texture had been taken out of the convents and old 
warehouses where they had been hidden. Designers, swept along in a 
creative tide, astounded with new concepts, and the Italian fashion 
world started to give Paris a run for its money. Milanese women who 
had once gone to Paris now went to Marucelli on Via Manzoni or Biki 
on Via Sant' Andrea. 

Anna Maria looked much like other Milanese girls of her age and 
class. Slim, tall, Intelligent, frank black eyes, raven black hair, thin 
straight nose, a small provocative mouth, all set in an oval face. She 
used little make-up and delighted in changing her coats, wearing 
camel's hair in the morning, dark cloth in the evening and lynx at 
night. 

She moved easily ia society, speaking four languages well and having 
absorbed, despite her intermittent education, a solid foundation of 
culture. But, like her parents, she couldn't stand being controlled. In 
an act of revolt she once went to the offices of the national magazine 
Europeo to enter one of Italy's many beauty contests. Although she 
was not a striking beauty, she threw reporters into a spin. While she 
was talking to the editor, they kept coming to the door to have a look 
at her. One of them described her as "a terrible black swan!" Capri- 
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ciously, halfway through the contest, she withdrew, giving as an 
excuse her father's disapproval, although he didn't even know she had 
entered* 

Shortly afterward, in 1952, she decided to go to Rome to live. Her 
father arranged to send money to relations there so she wouldn't be 
forced to work. 

Before leaving she went to see her confessor, Padre Filipetto, the 
director of a Marian Congregation attached to the Sisters of the Last 
Supper, He advised against leaving her family to frequent theater 
circles in the capital, but Anna Maria was determined. The priest, 
worried about his tempestuous charge, cautioned her as she left: "If 
you get in trouble, go to see Padre dalPOlio, my Jesuit confrere; he will 
help you." 

Also off to Rome in 1952 was the man who had been Milan's first 
postwar prefect, the administrative head of the city, Tommaso Pavone, 
It was only coincidence that caused him to be summoned to the capital 
at that time. He was wanted to head the nation's police, mainly because 
of the immense success he had had in Milan* Right from the early days 
of 1949 when the government had named him to the key Northern 
post, he had suited the Milanese to a T. Above all they liked order, and 
in the tense years of the city's industrial comeback Pavone had seen 
that order was maintained. 

When he first received the press, he explained his program. In Milan, 
he said, the first thought must be for the industries. "If all went well, 
work and pay would never be lacking. With work and pay assured, 
well-being and peace will be the rule." He struck the right note of 
discipline for businessmen worried about agitations and public demon 
strations. "It is necessary to cure illness at the first symptom." 

While Pavone and his attractive wife mixed with the best of Mila 
nese society, he was universally accepted by workers as well One reason 
was his known record of opposition to the Fascists, who had impris 
oned him. He was known as a cold, detached, reserved, patient man, 
always dressed in traditional blue or dark gray suits. As far as financial 
and moral probity was concerned, he was considered above reproach. 
Milan was sure that he would make an excellent national police chief. 
No one knew about his friends from the South who were in Rome, and 
they had forgotten that Pavone, who was to play such an important 
part in the Montesi case, had been born in Palermo, Sicily. 
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Businessmen started looking toward Rome for another reason. Rela 
tions with the government had been worsening. The fault lay in several 
places. The industrialists were spoiled; while their motor scooters, type 
writers and sewing machines were breaking age-old patterns in Italy, 
they themselves were stubbornly adhering to outmoded business prac 
tices and uneconomic monopolies. The latter, under Fascism, had been 
the order of the day as friends of the regime were permitted to take 
over particular sectors. When, after the war, Northern industry ex 
panded to do the job of reconstruction, it remained firm in its dislike 
of competition. Aided by the continued absence of antitrust laws, 
private monopolies still ruled the industrial picture. One combine, 
Montecatini, produced over ninety per cent of Italy's chemicals and all 
of its nylon; two companies turned out virtually all the country's alumi 
num; cement was a tight monopoly, as was electrical powqr; the Fiat 
company of Turin had a stranglehold on the country's automobile 
production, as well as large interests in busses, hotels, insurance, paint 
and steel, movies, oil refineries and newspapers; another company, 
Pirelli, controlled just about everything having to do with rubber for 
industrial, household, and surgical use. 

The formula of Italian business was said to be private profits and 
socialized losses. United in the National Confederation of Industry, 
Confindustria, the country's large firms were accustomed to unlimited 
government guarantees for limited production, and laws to keep the 
workers in their places. Close connections with the government meant 
favorable tariffs, high tax exemptions and ample loans and subsidies. 
In return, firms carried excess workers who otherwise might have 
caused trouble. Because of this system, most products were too expen 
sive for real mass use. While it was true that steel, tires, autos poured 
out of the North in steadily increasing numbers, little went south of 
Rome, where large areas still relied on the horse and the mule. Italy's 
cheapest car sold for the equivalent of $1,200 and the average annual 
income was only a fourth of that. 

These businessmen, who appeared so similar to their American and 
British counterparts, remained Italian, plagued by Italian traits. In 
their way they were as resistant to change as was the South. Their 
leaders felt no pangs of conscience for what they had done to that 
area in keeping it agricultural. After all, they had customers for their 
products, and if the South was too poor to buy, peccato. They were 
determined to continue operating in the same way they had for years, 
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with large profits and small turnover. Although they had an eye for 
quick profits, they were blind to long-range development. 

An inefficient retailing system further aggravated matters. Chains, 
supermarkets and large department stores were virtually unknown, and 
the host of tiny, one-man shops upped consumer costs twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. Co-operatives were no solution, since most of them, de 
spite their fiscal exemptions, sold at virtually the same prices^ as stores, 
and besides, were usually run by and for the benefit of political parties* 
Customers were never offered a "large economy size," the price per 
ounce never differed no matter how big the package became. 

But a good deal of this was also due to the consumer. Housewives 
avoided whenever possible stores where prices were fixed* They pre 
ferred haggling even in large shops. The Italian in a restaurant usually 
leaned toward the "specially cooked" dish, and many men would not 
buy a pair of socks if they could not talk to the salesman about their 
private lives or the possibilities of the local football team* The Italian 
liked to be different. He was suspicious of mass production. Nine out 
of ten men wore handmade suits, and a host of other articles had to be 
available in a variety of sizes and shapes, So, many manufacturers re 
fused to standardize. Besides, by making specialized items and keeping 
production down, they could increase profit margins* 

Northern businessmen lived in comfortable apartments, had a house 
on one of the lakes, owned a couple of custom-built cars, traveled 
abroad, saw their wives dressed first by Paris and then by Italian 
couturiers, had their boxes at the opera. They didn't intend to give any 
of this up, nor, as a matter of fact, did they ask for more, The idea of 
social responsibility was alien to them. They were content with the 
status quo. 

Their position developed a few cracks, and their businesses expanded 
almost in spite of themselves. Sales increased and public taste started 
to change, influenced by American soldiers and films, by other Euro 
pean countries which had started making refrigerators, vacuum clean 
ers and household gadgets. A few Italians timidly said they wanted 
standardized items, lower prices and less emphasis on artisan-made 
products. But the men of the North ignored them as they did the 
country's social problems. 

Ever since the end of the war, about two million Italians had been 
out of work, with an equal number working at part-time or odd jobs* 
With modern medicines lowering the death rate, each year brought a 
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third of a million new mouths to feed. Italy, two-thirds the size of 
California, had four times as many people. In the South the situation 
was particularly bad. Not only had soldiers, prisoners of war and 
colonists returned, but emigration to other European countries was 
throttled through the intransigence of foreign trade unions. 

In the North a few firms attempted to alleviate the situation with 
paternalistic measures, medical care, canteens, vacation resorts and 
welfare plans. But even this was considered dangerously advanced by 
most employers. Marzotto, the textile man who put up low-cost hous 
ing and superbly equipped hospitals, was regarded as a dangerous 
revolutionary. Most industrialists, pursuing a nineteenth-century policy 
of labor relations, refused to respect even basic hygiene regulations, 
keeping underpaid workers stifling in smoky factories for illegally long 
hours. The head of Confindustria said that anyone who paid his work 
ers more than the agreed rates was a traitor. After all, the worker was 
still inadequately organized and the need for a job was his primary 
concern. Besides, there was that huge pool of Southern unemployed. 

Workers who formed factory Soviets and staged sit-in strikes in 
fruitless protest were partly mollified when the government, fearful of 
revolution, enacted a grandiose social security scheme. Employers com 
plained that the charges came to over half the total wage bill, that 
discharging an employee "without proper cause" meant giving him a 
month's pay for each year of service, and they pointed out that, despite 
social benefits, the Communist vote continued to increase and strikes 
and slowdowns were still present. 

But the government in Rome was already moving away from private 
business and edging toward expansion of its own industry. More busi 
ness was already under government control in Italy than in any other 
country west of the Iron Curtain. 

The consequences of the 1929 depression in the United States had 
gravely affected Italy and weakened its banking structure. About the 
time Samuel Insull's empire collapsed in 1932, Mussolini moved to 
solidify the economic base of Fascism and the state took over three of 
the biggest banks, the Banca Commerciale, the Credito Italiano and the 
Banco di Roma. Around these the Fascists set up a para-governmental 
organization known as IRI, the Institute for the Reconstruction of 
Industry, similar to our Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Even 
Italy's immediate postwar Cabinet, urged on by Communist members, 
kept adding to IRI's holdings, till the state came to possess more than 
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half the country's steel plants and most of the metal output; to manage 
the railways, the major airlines and shipping companies; to direct 
telecommunications, the radio and television networks; to have a sub 
stantial share in cameras, mining, hotels, shipbuilding, and die manu 
facture of one of the world's most famous racing cars, the Alfa Romeo. 
The state also bought up considerable real estate, a chocolate factory, a 
hot-springs resort, a share in many foreign companies including the 
famous Wagons-Lits, and a large part of Italy's movie industry. It 
had for years traditionally produced and distributed salt, matches and 
tobacco. 

Continuing government control received a further boost in the most 
spectacular development of the postwar era, when large deposits of 
natural gas were discovered in the Po Valley, Economically this was a 
windfall for the country, signifying cheap fuel and an abundant source 
of raw material for the chemical industry. Control was vested in the 
National Hydrocarbon Authority (ENI) which had been originally set 
up by Mussolini as an oil monopoly. ENI was run by a dynamic Mila 
nese, Enrico Mattel, who had headed Christian Democrat Partisans in 
Northern Italy. He was the perfect picture of a self-made man, having 
been a factory hand in Milan at fourteen. His attitude was that if a 
government monopoly were not in control of the gas, a private combine 
would be, aad a public one was in the national interest* 
The state followed Mattel's lead, saying that it was necessary to keep 
running these organizations, since there was not sufficient private cap 
ital in Italy to purchase them. Besides, they said, most businessmen had 
only one standard profits. 

Confindustria-head Angelo Costa replied that the government was 
withholding the right to fail; limping concerns were being taken over 
on the excuse of avoiding further unemployment; the state was under 
taking, in advance, to make good any losses. How was efficient opera 
tion possible? Private industry was in a bad position to complain* It 
was generally admitted that the state had been called in many times 
by businessmen to save themwith public funds; and public utilities, 
particularly, delivered such poor service that prominent legislators like 
the then President of the Chamber of Deputies, Giovanni Gronchi, in 
1949 came out for the socialization of telephones, gas and electricity, 

In 1948, when the Americans came with the Marshall Plan to rebuild 
Italy, they discovered a country where no problem was simple, where 
complications frequently overshadowed the need for solution, Unem- 
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ployment was widespread, the lack o natural resources was artificial, 
and Italy was united in name only. Here was a country with no eco 
nomic basis for living, which somehow managed to survive. One 
Cabinet minister said "Perhaps the lira holds up because Italians don't 
read newspapers!" 

The Americans saw that while Italy was on the threshold of great 
development, its future could be fulfilled only if the regional differences 
were dissolved, if the mutual suspicions were dissipated. Seeing the 
major problem in the underdeveloped South, they drew a parallel with 
our own South of a century ago. Using aid funds as a means, they tried 
to reason with the North. 

J. D. Zellerbach, a businessman himself and head of the first Marshall 
Plan mission to Italy, made a trip through the South and was horror- 
struck by the terrible misery and uncomplaining poverty. Once back in 
Rome, he started buttonholing Italian government officials and finally 
persuaded Prime Minister De Gasped, a Northerner, to go with him to 
Matera. The wife of the then government head burst into tears when 
she saw the animal level at which people dwelt in caves that dated back 
to the paleolithic age. The Christian Democrat leader, himself very 
moved, promised that something would be done. "It is not possible to 
perform miracles, but the important thing is to get started." That was 
July 1950. The project was dovetailed into a larger land-reform scheme 
started when the government's hand had been forced by Communist- 
inspired land squatters. 

It was not to be done in a day. Cavour, the unifier of Italy, had said 
just before dying: "Rome is easy; Venice is easy; but the South... !" 
It was really a whole series of problems, vast and difficult. But spurred 
on by the Americans, the rest of Italy started thinking. A few realized 
that the South, as a market, could do much toward curing the national 
disease of unemployment. They recalled that Giustino Fortunato, the 
Southern economist, historian and politician, had warned: "The South 
will be Italy's fortune or disaster." 

The region, as Count Sforza said, had the greatest possibilities of any 
country, because it was a colonial empire ready for development and 
peopled not with savages but with one of the most intelligent peoples 
of the world. Some of the most vital minds of Europe had been nur 
tured among the wracked beauty and desolation of its mountains and 
valleys: Pirandello the playwright, Croce the philosopher, Crespi the 
statesman. 
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With immediate postwar recovery over, Italy could embark on an 
other stage that o long-term plans for tackling the major structural 
economic weaknesses. The Plan for the South was one way. Aimed at 
raising living standards and creating economic stability, it foresaw rec 
lamation, for farm use, of land that had lain barren from time im 
memorial; the construction of irrigation and power projects, roads and 
sewage; the building of new schools, houses, even whole villages; the 
mechanization o farms. Over a period of twelve years it would spend 
two billion dollars, give jobs to half a million unemployed* At the end 
of ten years, the agricultural transformation would be finished, and 
after that the South would be provided with its own industrial setup. 
More consumer goods supposedly at lower prices would be put on 
the market and attention could be turned to the export potential. 

Although these ideas were more or less reluctantly accepted, there 
was not the same agreement on how the exhausted and semifeudal 
structure could be modified. It was pointed out that there was too much 
emphasis on public works and not enough on industrial development. 
Northern leaders, seeing the Plan as a threat to the premiums and 
subsidies that they had from state funds, to their public-works con 
tracts, withheld their cooperation. In the South, large landowners not 
only worked out a number of dodges for evading the law such as 
giving land to their relatives or making dummy sales to peasants but 
also succeeded through parliamentary maneuvers in blocking the full 
operation of the law. 

Accustomed to economic contrasts that elsewhere would have led to 
revolution, Southern peasants foiled the Plan's intent. Assigned land, 
they secretly sold it to the baroni, or, accustomed to living in villages, 
they refused to move to the countryside. Given tractors, they plowed 
stony land and broke the machines on rocks. The lack of farm houses, 
the unimproved communications, the meager water supplies for irri 
gation, all contributed to the standstill Besides, the people had been in 
need and fear for so long that they were more frequently willing to get 
by with illegal and semi-legal activities. They weren't yet ready to 
understand their opportunities for economic freedom. 

In Rome, many government administrators worked against change, 
They insisted that there were not enough funds for the sweeping re 
forms. It took two million lire to create a new job, and the South 
needed over a million jobs, De Gasperi began to temper the expecta 
tions of the Italians with similar counsel. He said that it was folly to 
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expect the Marshall Plan to give jobs to all the unemployed, to drain 
and irrigate all the farmland which needed improvement and to finance 
the breakup of enough large estates to give a piece of ground to every 
landless peasant. Besides, inflation during and just after the war had 
made the government cautious. It stood for controlled budgets, re 
stricted credit, and treasury loans, instead of printing new money. 

When, under American pressure, the government started to recon 
sider its economic pattern and to plan increased public investment, to 
cut down unemployment and expand land reform, the Northerners 
felt uneasy. The North by then had received substantial benefits from 
U.S. aid. Plants had put in automatic machine tools and Detroit-style 
conveyors. American production experts told their secrets to their 
Italian counterparts. The production index had risen higher than ever 
before. 

But business circles were worried about the government's expanding 
business activities and the high fiscal pressure which they said was 
draining their capital. Besides, they needed the state machinery for 
loans, financing, government contracts, construction permits, import 
and export licenses, permission to issue stock, and customs protection. 
How could they get this except by going through the nation's capital? 

The North felt that it was time to take a deeper look at what had 
happened to Rome. Captains of industry from Genoa, Turin and above 
all, Milan, packed their bags. 

Despite three and a half centuries of foreign rule, the Milanese had 
never lost their spirit of independence. They had helped unite Italy; 
and although they had once thought their city the logical place for the 
seat of government, they had watched the capital move from Turin to 
Florence and then to Rome. Now their way of doing business was 
threatened. Their only defense was to go to what had become Italy's 
first city. 



III. The City 



"Oh, Come sai bene 1'arte di farti amare." Act i. 
("How well thou knowest die art of making thy 
self lovedl) 



THE North aad South met in Rome, each with its own traditions, 
habits and antagonisms. The cleansing "Wind from the North" came 
hopefully to Rome, first swirling the dust of the capital around in 
untidy heaps; then, coming up against the Southern sirocco, it subsided 
into a faint breeze in the ministerial offices, finally succumbing to the 
semi-tropical sunlight. 

To a large extent it was one way of life coming up against another 
a comparatively modern industrial society clashing with a hierarchical, 
unchanging world which had its roots in the past. In the South, reme 
dies against the evil eye were still sold in the piazzas, and professional 
letter-writers still performed their public functions. The North was 
bathed in the neon glare of modern living, with flashy billboards, high- 
powered automobiles, skyscrapers and television* While the South was 
steeped in rural customs, the North was discussing automation and 
atomic energy. 

The differences ran even to clothing. The Southerners sported thin, 
gleamingly polished shoes almost like dancing pumps, shiny silk shirts, 
broad-checked or wide-striped suits. The businessmen of the North 
wore thick-soled brogues of Coopcrson or Martin leather, their suits 
were conservative gray wool, their ties quiet. 

Shelley's Rome, "At once the paradise, the grave, the city and the 
wilderness," meant something different to everyone. The modem 
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visitor was charmed by the still-regal city, by its romantic ruins and 
resurging buildings, by its smiling inhabitants and their unfailing hos 
pitality. Eating jettucine at Alfredo's, scamfi at Palazzi, amidst lively 
and well-mannered companions, the visitor was convinced Rome was 
still the center of culture and art, of well-being and gaiety. 

But neither of the Italian regions, despite their pride in the city's 
beauty and history, was happy with the choice of meeting place. The 
Northerners were prejudiced a priori. Rome, they said, was histori 
cally too grand for a nation still poor and divided, too lacking in culture 
to be the capital of forty-six million Italians. "It's a provincial town. 
They'd sacrifice the Appian Way for a good meaL" Writer Paolo 
Monelli, a Milanese, wrote that the capital's leaders "prefer revues to 
opera and movies to the theater. It has no publishers worthy of the 
name and only a peasant cuisine." Romans protested and newspapers 
printed long lists of cultural activities. The Northerners continued 
to vent their ire, interpreting SPQR as "Sono Porci Quei Romani" 
(They're pigs, those Romans) and calling the city indolent and im 
provident, fatalistic and conscienceless, "parasites living off the North,*' 
Businessmen from Brescia and Vicenza sneered at the Southern habit 
of Jong lunch hours, and inveighed against the immorality of the 
Romans, their publicity-seeking, the bureaucratic centralism which was 
the key to every business operation. 

La Stamfa of Turin launched one of the strongest attacks, saying 
that from the moment of the country's unification, Italians had been 
against their capital. Unlike Paris or London, it was only the head of 
the country, not its heart. Even though Romans born of Roman fathers 
were now a derisory minority, the atmosphere had not changed. No 
matter where Romans had been born, they were overbearing, insolent, 
obsequious, arrogant and vainglorious. The city was in the hands of a 
minority of "fixers" who ran everything. The Romans themselves not 
only didn't look out for the country, they even neglected their own 
interests. 

They had, in fact, come far from the proud conquerors they once had 
been, and VirgiPs "Romans, remember, thou shalt rule the world" had 
been long forgotten. When Italians turned against Fascism, it was the 
North that led the way while Rome and the South for the most part 
remained fearful and quiet. What revolts there were usually stemmed 
from misery, not ideology. The Roman dialect poet, Belli, called 
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the turn when he said "O Francia, o Spagna, che si mangiu" (Either 
France or Spain, so long as we eat.) And a more recent example oc 
curred during the Allied rule of the city. New Yorker Charles Poletti, 
as military governor, had the habit of giving the populace practical 
advice on becoming good democrats. The answer written on an ancient 
wall was: "Caro Poletti, less Charles and more spaghetti!" 

While the Northerners' main complaint seemed to be the Romans' 
lack of morals, the South, not overly burdened with that commodity, 
objected mostly to the Romans' hypocrisy in pretending they had them. 
More serious was the Southerners' resentment that Fascism had show 
ered the capital with privileges and benefits while they remained laden 
with poverty and misery. From this attitude it was only a step to seeing 
Rome's economic and political position as a threat. They blamed Rome 
for giving a free hand to the North, a North still interested in keeping 
the South an agricultural vassal, A top Sicilian official charged that the 
price of Sicilian hard grain wheat set by Rome cost the island twenty 
billion lire a year, "enough over fifty years if used constructively to have 
transformed Sicily's economic situation." Even the mass communica 
tions controlled by Rome, they said, continued the division between the 
two areas. Radio programs, movie documentaries, feature films and 
tourist publicity posters all mirrored this concept of the South, 

Naples' mayor called for a political revolt against "the government 
in Rome, the enemy of the South, the slave of the Milanese business 
men, that government which has from time immemorial tricked, 
robbed, wooed and abandoned the South.'* Most of the region's writers 
from Francesco Compagna to Danilo Dolci played on the same theme. 
It was enough to say a plan came from Rome to have it damned. 

The truth was that the South was against all governments, present, 
past and future. For its part, Rome took care to leave the South alone 
politically. Peccadilloes of municipal administration that would have 
been severely punished in the North were winked at when they oc 
curred below Rome, 

But little of the South's attitude affected its sons in Rome, The immi 
grants slipped into the city's life as if it had been made for them. Con 
science was an Anglo-Saxon invention* The tide of righteousness went 
over them. It seemed perfectly natural that someone in a position of 
privilege should use that influence for his personal needs. They glee 
fully repeated the story of the city executive whose precious cook 
threatened to leave because his home was not on a public transport line. 
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Without a qualm, he insisted that a bus be rerouted, and thus retained 
the jewel. 

This carried a kind of gracefulness that the South Italian liked to see* 
If he found any fault in this department, it was that there was a certain 
tendency in Rome toward vulgarity. Historians explain this by point 
ing out that in the long hegemony of the Church, the average reign of 
a pope was only about four years. This meant that all the relatives, 
court followers and favorites had to enrich themselves while they could. 
Four years didn't give them much time and there were few pretenses at 
finesse. 

Romans shared with Southerners a liking for pleasure, through the 
years accepting the thesis that as there was little to be expected from 
their rulers, their fellowmen or the rest of the world, it was best to get 
as much enjoyment as possible out of the present. Tomorrow would be 
another day, and besides, what was one day in the immense cavalcade 
of time? Religion wasn't allowed to interfere with the business of 
pleasure, which is maybe why there were twice as many wine shops in 
Rome as churches. Yet the wine was drunk not to forget, but only to 
celebrate the stealing of a few moments of joy from life's inexorable 
demands. Good company, a kind look, a pretty girl, a striking sunset 
it was preferable to ignore reality when it was too harsh. Even the city's 
buildings helped this attitude. The baroque exteriors, splendid and 
magniloquent, spoke of a happy and victorious era while within were 
drama, torment and sadness. 

This, of course, was true in a measure for the whole of Italy. The key 
was in Guido Piovene's words : "The rule is always the same you must 
look behind the facades in Italy . . . every external feature always hides 
behind it just the opposite." A case in point was the capital's appear 
ance of well-being, so out of proportion to economic reality. The large 
number of new apartment houses never failed to strike the tourist. 
But to the immigrants from the South the high rents were prohibitive, 
and they moved into caves or huts, rarely seen by visitors, on the city's 
outskirts. Many built themselves shacks along the roadsides, using the 
walls of a Roman tomb as a start, and whole villages went up along the 
Via Prenestina, east of the Via Appia Antica or down by the Batteria 
Nomentana. Even here the facade had to be maintained. A cartoon in 
a Rome magazine showed the preparations for the visit of a govern 
ment personage to one of the shantytowns. A well-dressed minor offi- 
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cial was saying to the ragged citizenry: "Remember, a warm and en 
thusiastic welcome." 

Romans awoke one morning to discover that, with the overwhelming 
immigration during the postwar years, the South had been creeping 
up, and that finally the unofficial capital of the South had moved from 
Naples to Rome. 

They also realized that their city had taken on a new social appear 
ance. The Southerners had brought with them their extremely Latin 
way of looking at things, their ideas on love, money, politics, their own 
provincial prejudices, jealousies and customs. They had also brought 
increased poverty. In return, Rome provided cambiali, promissory notes 
purchased in tobacco stores and carrying substantial monthly Interest. 
Formerly used by the very rich to finance big deals and by the very 
poor to pay off pitiful little debts, they had become the particular vice 
of all the Romans. 

Another thing Southerners brought was a love of noise, even when 
made by machines which had come from the North. The peddlers' 
cries, housewives' shouts, auto horns, scooter exhausts, radio loud 
speakers, church bells, and hurdy-gurdies were now an integral part 
of the city. 

Despite the hubbub, tourists were pleased to come from the grumpi- 
ness o the Parisian to the smiling Roman. But it somehow escaped 
them that it was the Frenchman who was more content with his lot, 
the Frenchman who had found a kind of happiness in his sorrow while 
the Italian was sad in his happiness, The smile of skeptical optimism, 
the animated high spirits were more than likely to leave the Italian 
when he was without an audience. All one had to do was to listen to 
the appealing plaintiveness of a true Neapolitan song to understand 
Leonardo Olschki's description: "It is no such idyllic land as dreamers 
and globe-trotters have imagined. It is a tragic country with a smiling 
face." 

In Rome this poignant melancholy was hidden by Southern volatility. 
Tragedy moved easily into comedy; the switch from tears to laughter, 
from despair to a plate of spaghetti was quickly made. This was aided 
by the Southerners' warm humanity, their comprehension of others' 
faults, the acceptance of evil as inevitable and not necessarily lament 
able. The brightness of the South was vivid in their blood, and they 
brought to Rome the wit and humor of their cities, the cunning of their 
countryside's paesani; above all they brought their appreciation of 
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music and romance and laughter as the truly important basis of life, 
the only things to make their ineffable sadness tolerable. 



More than a haven for the tourist, Rome was Italy's administrative 
heart. By 1953 the number of state employees had increased by a good 
forty per cent over pre-war figures and was eating up one third of the 
national budget. In Rome, their ranks included streetcar conductors, 
bus drivers, gas men, water men, garbage collectors, slaughterhouse 
butchers, electrical workers, telephone operators, dog catchers and 
lavatory attendants, one out of every three active persons o the city's 
work force. 

Out of an all-time high of 1,200,000 at least half a million civil serv 
ants were surplus the brunt of public administration resting, as one 
minister said, on the shoulders of a heroic minority. One ministry had 
so many unnecessary people that employees were told they need check 
in only once a day and sign a book, the Italian equivalent of a time 
clock. Discipline became so lax that employees in one district were get 
ting together and sending a small boy down daily to sign for all of them. 

Government jobs were greatly sought by Southerners. Calabrians be 
came clerks, customs guards, policemen and according to reporter Tar- 
quinio Maiorini at least forty percent of the department heads in gov 
ernment ministries were Sicilians. Privilege and political power was for 
them as much a goal as money. As public officials they were protected 
by the law almost as if they were members of parliament. They had the 
right to priority on apartments, to buying in office co-operatives, and, 
in many cases, to free transportation. As a matter of fact, in Rome only 
three out of ten people paid full fares on streetcars and busses. Better 
still, in a country where to lose one's job was the ultimate in misfortune, 
public employees were rarely discharged. 

As far as low salaries were concerned, they had their own system for 
getting even. It had long been a saying in Italy, "You rob me on my 
pay, I rob you on my work." They never became so absorbed in their 
jobs that they sold their personalities. Work was a necessary evil with 
out which their families would starve. Besides, they could always retain 
their philosophic assurance that it was all unimportant, that outside the 
offices their friends and families, the wine shop and the Sunday football 
game were waiting. 
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As a result, most government officials had little interest in changing 
the cumbersome administrative practices. For the most part they got 
by with as little work as they could, adhering to time-consuming 
procedures to protect their jobs. 

This Southern way of doing business permeated the whole govern 
ment. Northerners, used to higher pay and less intrigue, didn't want 
these jobs. As a result, the administration of the state faute de mieux 
passed into the hands of the Southerners. 

They were particularly active in what came to be called "the Shadow 
Government," composed of directors and officials of the hundreds of 
semigovernmental organizations, commissions, institutes and public 
corporations that had their budgets hidden in the accounts of various 
ministries. No one knew the exact number, but it was a fantastic array. 

They had been set up over the years for everything from the impor 
tation of bananas to the construction of aqueducts in Italian East 
Africa (no longer Italian) . One surveyed ancient drama while a com 
peting institute backed contemporary plays and a third handled vaude 
ville acts, orchestras and musical revues. Another was organized as a 
tourist office for Italy's colonies but two years later took over some 
streetcar lines in Rome. Still another, given army trucks to sell in 1946, 
used them to start a transportation company. They did anything to stay 
in business. In 1951, an organization which had sold damaged war 
material was voted out of existence by parliament but suddenly reap 
peared handling imports from the Far East. A group appointed to 
investigate had as a member the president o this organization. There 
had been commissions set up to liquidate commissions, and one in 1953 
was still handling claims arising from Garibaldi's campaigns in 1860. 
A parliamentary inquiry frankly called it chaos. 

Originally formed to handle special functions of the state, these com 
missions had become a state unto themselves, using government auto 
mobiles, pursuing their own interests in government-secured offices, 
hiring people without competitive examinations, paying them differ 
ently from state employees, and, although tax-exempt, making contracts 
without passing through the preventive controls of state accounting 
offices. They were characterized by attention to detail, slowness of pro 
cedure and a towering disregard for the taxpayer. They took millions of 
dollars to run, and according to the president of the National Mer 
chants' Federation were "administered with completely noneconomic 
standards." 
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That the organizations were also used as political weapons to get 
electoral influence served to infuriate further the Northerners who came 
to Rome. Primarily businessmen concerned with running their factories 
successfully, they had little time for the intricacies of politics and just 
could not figure out how to deal with the turtlelike administrator and 
his complicated procedures. An application for a permit took weeks as 
it was slowly shuffled from one office to another. The businessman 
could never find out in which office it was, who was the man to see, 
how to get action. Vainly insisting on a businesslike handling of his 
request, he was forced to retreat to his hotel room, frustrated and 
furious. 

Minor officials, reared in the South where tomorrow was as good as 
today, refused to rush. To guard against it they had constructed with 
red tap<* a series of cages through which they glared stonily. But, used 
to the personalismo of the South, they kept waiting for someone to 
show up personally, someone who knew what to say, to whom and 
when, preferably someone from the South who would tut-tut at the 
foibles of the system, inquire after the health of families, listen to prob 
lems and even occasionally help solve them, a combination of lobbyist, 
ward heeler and confidant in a word, a fixer. 

The Northerners, finally convinced that the only way to get some 
thing done in Rome was through a "connection," went along with 
them. They watched the fixers get to work, pushing through held-up 
permits, introducing officials to clients, furnishing advance financial in 
formation, deciphering future government moves. They could be seen 
in the government buildings of Rome invariably well-dressed, going 
from one office to another with big portfolios under their arms. 

Who were they? Most, like Ugo Montagna, were from the South. 
Some, a very, few, had in fact come from the North to get a blocked 
request out of the grasp of some government official. Others had been 
in Rome during Fascist days and had worked for OVRA, the secret 
police, or else had held high positions in the Fascist hierarchy and could 
only with difficulty re-enter public life. Quite a few were lawyers known 
for their ability to find holes in housing contracts, to work their way 
around ticklish technicalities, A few of the fixers even seemed to be in 
the government, not in top posts, but close enough so they could do 
their friends some good. 

Friendship, the key the Northerners lacked, was the answer. As a 
result of making and using and serving friends, Ugo Montagna, even 
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though a latter-day immigrant, in a very short time had become an 
undoubted power, roaming at ease in the bureaucratic jungle. It was a 
particularly happy hunting ground for Ugo Montagna, who seemed to 
be living proof that it wasn't necessary to go to America to make a 
fortune. All that was needed was a reservoir of friends, well-placed, 
bicn cntendu. Although there was red tape in Rome, it disappeared for 
Ugo. Despite the common people's difficulty in making long-distance 
phone calls, he would get through to Milan in less time than it took 
others to phone around the corner. 

One characteristic was shared by Southerners who made their mark 
in the city. They forgot the area from which they had come, its dire 
problems, its poverty except when it concerned their own families. 
Ugo proved no exception. In Grotte they said; "He now pretends to be 
a Roman. Well, let him stay there, he never comes here any more. The 
last time, he arrived in a big motor car, looked around as if he were a 
tourist and left without giving even a lire to the church." And they 
looked significantly at II Palazzo, the former home of the Montagnas, 
now occupied by the local Communist party. 

In Rome, from all appearances, Ugo came from the top of the cr^me 
de la cr&me. Not too much was known of him, but in postwar Italy 
one didn't ask too many questions. Partisan or former Fascist, it didn't 
really matter if you had powerful friends. And Ugo was known to be 
& tu et & tot with the newly arrived national police chief, Pavone, Six 
other friends, powerful, wealthy, had joined Ugo in forming the St. 
Hubert Hunting Club, and chose him to administer it When the mon 
archy was repudiated, the royal hunting preserves at Castel Porziano 
had become the property of the state, and on the initiative of Dr. Gale- 
azzi-Lisi, the Pope's personal physician, a section known as Capocotta 
was rented by the group. Although by the terms of the lease qualified 
hunters were supposed to be admitted, armed guards kept them out of 
Capocotta unless they had a special permit which was only valid when 
countersigned by Ugo Montagna. 

By 1953 the elite of Rome, nobles, generals, politicians, hunted wild 
boar, partridges, pheasants and quail there. Montagna, hail-fellow-well- 
met, was always on hand. He was a fine figure of a man, tall, broad- 
shouldered, slim-waisted, with liquid Southern eyes, and if a large nose 
indicated a great man, as Rostand wrote, Ugo Montagna, "Marchese of 
San Bartolomeo," was great. 

Few would have seen in him the Baron Scarpia of "Tosca," who was 
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described by opera singer Tito Gobbi as "tall, an ancient Roman with a 
hard evil face," although they might have agreed that Montagna fitted 
Gobbi's character assessment of Scarpia as a man who always had to 
have what he wanted and would use any means to get it. 

As the jovial host of St. Hubert's, astride a horse as if he had been 
born to it, the Marchese greeted guests who included actresses, duchesses 
and countesses. Southern men have always been favored by Roman 
women, and Ugo, with his easy talk of amorous exploits, seemed to be 
doing his best to confirm the tradition. 

Even so, it appeared unlikely that he would meet Anna Maria Caglio. 
In the summer of 1952 she had been in Rome for several months, lead 
ingfor her a restrained existence. She had rented a room where she 
could play the piano, spent her days looking for a movie job, and most 
evenings was in bed by ten. She had some friends among journalists. 
Through them and Northern girls enrolled in art academies, she went 
to a few parties in artists' homes, occasionally visited the existentialist 
bars. 

But then fate intervened, fate or whatever it is that has made such a 
complicated tissue out of Italian lives. Knowing the ways of her coun 
try, Anna Maria realized that she would have to have some kind of 
entree, and not necessarily through the back door, to get a job. She 
wrote her father, who sent her a letter of introduction. Out of his 
wealth of friends in the government, he chose a certain Cabinet min 
ister. On August 22, 1952, she went to his office. 

There, that day, was a well-dressed, good-looking man to whom 
everyone was deferential. An official, Dr. Savastani, received Anna 
Maria apologetically: "Purtroppo, unfortunately the Minister is away 
on business. Is there anything I can do for you?" 

Anna Maria hesitated. After all, this was the office of one of the heads 
of the Italian government. Savastani, seeing her hesitation, said: 

"Ah, but wait a minute. Here is a man who can do more for you 
than the Minister himself. There is no better man, more honest and 
loyal, in the world." 

Montagna followed up the eulogistic introduction in true Latin fashion. 
He telephoned the girl dozens of times a day, made her the center of a 
thousand attentions. First he gave her a doll filled with chocolates; the 
following morning a huge basket of flowers arrived. Often the door 
bell was rung as many as three times a day by messengers with floral 
offerings. Within a few days she started going to his house for dinner. 
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As a proof of his love, Montagna presented the girl from Milan with 
"an old family jewel," a diamond pin with the crest of a marquis. He 
gave the impression that he had been carrying it about for years, look 
ing for the right person. Reaching the status of a fiancee, Anna Maria 
began embroidering table linen with a coronet. 

Her landlady, worried by the friendship, was calmed when she was 
told that the pair had exchanged a formal promise of marriage this, 
though Anna Maria had discovered Ugo was married and separated 
from his wife. But he had said he could get a papal annulment. Their 
"engagement," which in their circle often signified a more intimate 
relationship, went on through a series of dinners and hunting parties. 

Meanwhile, Anna Maria was completely in love, She later wrote: 

"I felt so lonely and there was this man who continued telephoning 
me, sending me flowers and dolls. He made me lose my head; I left 
everybody and everything for him. I had begun to work but he did not 
wish it, although I could have worked while I was loving him. I pre 
ferred becoming his mistress while waiting to be married to him, 
because he told me that we would he married I loved him desperately. 
I thought he was the best man in the world." 

Although she knew Ugo had other women, jealous scenes were few. 
He took her to the hunting lodge at Capocotta to make love, and even 
allowed her to listen to his business deals. After a big coup he would 
inevitably go to give thanks at the shrine of the Madonna in Pompeii, 
near Naples. Anna Maria occasionally went with him, but it was a 
form of religion alien to her. The p ia%%a with its few trees exposed to a 
brutal sun, the noisy crowd, the tawdry stalls and the ambulant photog 
raphers formed a mixture of devotion and commercialism unknown in 
the North. 

When they started living together, Montagna paid Anna Maria half 
a million lire a month ($800). It was obvious that feminine companion 
ship in Italy had gone up in price since the war GFs would have been 
way out of their depth. A newspaper commented later: 

This is a respectable remuneration, ten times the average monthly 
salary of an Italian workman and eight times that of a state 
functionary. 

Anna Maria's additional income made little difference to her. She 
had no sense of money, always spent more than she was given, and 
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would give large bills to anyone who needed help. She was generous 
with Montagna, too. She gave him a butler's table for his house and 
an expensive hand-wrought silver plate. In return, Ugo gave her a large 
gold bracelet on the eve of her saint's day. 

The liaison, strangely enough, brought the girl a measure of matu 
rity. She had found someone to take the place of the father who had 
disappointed her, someone with inner stability and security., to whom 
she could cling. Out of the uncertainty of the South, Ugo had managed 
to absorb the solidity of the soil tillers. He had known poverty, but to 
him it wasn't necessarily synonymous with unhappiness. He had ac 
cepted it, made his adjustments, hadn't let envy embitter his soul. It 
worked out more in an attitude of "They've become rich, why can't I?" 
His acceptance of fate, his belief that the Madonna of Pompeii pro 
tected him, somehow calmed the restless girl. The South gave the 
North something, as it frequently did in emotional relationships. That 
is, until the fateful spring of 1953. 

"I intuitively felt that he had a certain mysterious life that I hoped 
would never be confirmed." 

At the time, she refused to think too much about how he had been 
able to get so far so fast. Like many Northern women, Anna Maria 
chose a man more for affection than for the good he would do for her. 
When they went to supper, Ugo would say: "For me, rice (meaning 
money), for the Signorina, who is an actress, stelline (starlets, pasta cut 
in the shape of small stars) ." 

But he wasn't willing to do anything about advancing her career. 
She again became interested in acting, and for $1,000 rented the Piran 
dello theater in Rome, where she played the part of a Marchesa in a 
Verga drama. She also paid $250 to have her photo on the cover of a 
magazine, Tout Rome, noted for its small circulation among the 
snobbish. 

Anna Maria quickly saw that the whole city was a world in which 
Ugo moved like a fabulous king incognito. No one knew exactly how 
Ugo Montagna made his money, but there was no doubt that he had 
plenty. 

For a poor country boy from the South, he cut quite a swath. He 
bought a farm just to give elaborate dinners. The tastefully furnished 
villa was near Fiano, twenty miles from Rome. Lacking running water, 
Ugo had official tank trucks bring it from the city. Another country 
house was at Zagarolo, and Ugo moved between several others in the 
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city: one in Via Gennargentu, part of Rome's garden suburb, a twenty- 
room villa in Via Asmara and another in the Flaminio district, where 
he installed his father. 

Ugo Montagna particularly shone in that part of Italian society which 
put great emphasis on titles. He was addressed as the Marchese of San 
Bartolomeo, and though titles were frequently self-awarded in postwar 
Italy, no one thought of questioning his. 

Aggressive, sure of himself, he commanded respect and the best tables 
from every headwaiter in the capital. There was rarely an opening 
night that didn't see Ugo dressed by Europe's best tailors in attend 
ance. He was received in palaces and penthouses and attended most of 
the city's important events, from social receptions to ceremonial corner 
stone layings. 

He took Anna Maria on the routine of the upper-class night out, 
movies or theater followed by dinner at a fashionable restaurant, coffee 
on the Pincio and then bored attendance at a night club like Victor's, 
the Jicky or the Kit-Kat. Night clubs in Rome catered to a limited 
clientele, mainly for tourists, businessmen down from the North, exiled 
kings and the few blas6 Romans willing to spend their money in this 
fashion instead of passing the evening with the family* 



IV. The Family 



"Nido a noi sacro, ignoto al mondo inter, 
Pien d'amor e mister." Act i. 
("Our own hearth, sacred to us, unknown to the 

rest of the world, 
Full of love and mystery.") 



THE idea of luxury to a lower-middle-class Roman family was like a 
mirage. It was all around; it could be seen, heard, sometimes touched 
but, short of a winning lottery ticket or an uncle in America, it was a 
reality only on a movie screen. 

For years, Rodolfo Montesi, a small, thin man, had been engaged in 
an unceasing struggle, not for luxuries, but for a life somewhat better 
than mere survival. His goal was modest: to pay his taxes and debts, 
enlarge his business, clothe his family and assure his children a good 
education. After the war, as times improved, he had transformed his 
simple carpentry shop into a modern sawmill, and was opening an 
other. But since he had no reserves, any extraordinary expense hit hard. 
His biggest worry was a fifteen-hundred-dollar loan he had just begun 
to pay off in monthly installments. Rodolfo Montesi was considered by 
the neighbors to be a good citizen and a devoted family man. 

When he awoke on the morning of April 9, 1953, he didn't dream 
that the day ahead would be different from any other. His life till then 
had been hardly distinguishable from the measured existence of mil 
lions of his countrymen, and nothing in all his experience or that of his 
family and friends could possibly have armed him for the tragedy that 
was soon to strike. 

53 
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His wife, Maria, was already up and about, attending to the house 
work without benefit of vacuum cleaner, washing machine or refrigera 
tor. Short and so fat that her chin had almost disappeared, she never 
theless carried herself well and still had the skin of a young girl She 
was intelligent, opinionated, nervous, excitable. Her energy, although 
sometimes excessive, often helped Rodolfo overcome difficulties in his 
business. It was she who managed to extract full payment from recal 
citrant clients. 

By the time the youngest MontesL, fifteen-year-old Sergio, gathered 
his books and left for high school, grandfather Petti, Maria's father, was 
up. He was a former post-office clerk now living on his pension. His 
was the rent controlled apartment at 76 Via Tagliamento, a building 
reserved for government employees. When Maria married, it was only 
natural that Rodolfo should move in, Since then, rentals for new apart 
ments had skyrocketed beyond his means, so the Montesis stayed on. 
The palazzo was a drab seven-story block of apartments built around a 
cheerless courtyard with scores of windows hung with washing. The 
three rooms on the third floor were crowded with no fewer than seven 
people. Rodolfo and Maria occupied one bedroom furnished with a 
handsome double bed built by Rodolfo. Sergio shared another with his 
grandparents, while the two daughters slept on narrow divan beds in 
the dining room. Italians do little entertaining at home and the Montesis 
too met their friends In ca& and restaurants, which were, in effect, the 
drawing rooms of their circle. 

Now Mamma Montesi tidied herself up, put on a made-to-order suit, 
slipped smart shoes on her small feet, balanced a basket on her arm and 
went out. At the open-air market around the corner, she added her voice 
to those of a hundred other housewives haggling over the price of meat, 
fish, vegetables and cheese. Here, a few lire on a pound of zucchini 
could be a matter of grave economic importance, Although Maria man 
aged her household with calculated thrift, sixty per cent of the family 
earnings went for food. Rodolfo rarely brought home more than two 
hundred dollars a month, sufficient to take the family out of the work 
ing class but not enough to be well oflf, and his wife was confronted 
with the problem of finding commodities priced for the middle range 
of income. The country's whole economy seemed geared for extremes. 
Both the rich and the poor had special privileges: the rich, motor cars, 
the poor, concessions on transportation. And although the middle class 
could obtain health benefits as could the poor, they feared losing face 
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by waiting in line at clinics; so, like the wealthy, they went to private 
doctors. All savings and sacrifices had to be scrupulously concealed 
under the constant worry o cutting a brutta figura, a poor figure. 
Mamma Montesi's world was one where pretensions substituted for 
possessions. 

In his shop Rodolfo faced the problems th,at beset small businessmen 
in Italy. Activity had grown apace since the war, but dated methods 
and timeworn customs still obstructed modern efficiency. All week 
Rodolfo had been giving small Easter gifts to a string of state and 
municipal employees postmen, garbage collectors, streetcleaners. The 
same people would be reappearing three or four times more during 
die year, soliciting handouts to augment their small salaries. 

The country had outgrown its public utilities; water and power 
would go off suddenly and it would be impossible to find out why. 
Everything had to be done personally; even questions on electricity, 
gas, taxes, could not be settled by letter or phone. An honest man, 
Rodolfo needed an endless number of permits to conduct his business. 
To obtain a certificate in order to make an application, he had first to 
fill in a stamped paper sold in varying denominations. Interminable 
delays met him in the various city offices: the official in charge was 
away, the papers had been lost, the request was being examined. Or 
else he had to deal with clerks who extorted anything from a package 
of cigarettes for moving ahead in line to a roll of bills for inside infor 
mation on a contract. 

Rodolfo's two employees received salary checks which required hours 
of preparation. The government, in order to keep basic salaries low, 
allowed supposedly transitory premiums to be added: high cost of 
bread, rent, transportation; health, accident and old-age insurance; a 
"thirteenth" month's extra salary each year; and complicated family 
allowances. Chaotic traffic, frequent strikes, diverted deliveries, defec 
tive materials, unkept promises, a horde of time-consuming details 
added to Rodolfo's daily woes. Although to his family and all who 
knew him he appeared a calm man, the anxiety that had brought on 
ulcers was betrayed by three vertical lines between his eyes, chewed-in 
lips, long spatulate fingers nervously stacking and unstacking coins. 

By the time Maria returned with food for the family, Wanda, the 
eldest daughter, had awakened. Twenty-four years old, slim but full- 
faced, with short curly hair much like her mother's, she had been 
keeping company for some time with a young carpenter. He lived in 
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Rocca Priora, a village one hour from Rome, in the hilly Castelli 
Romani district where the family occasionally rented a small villa 
for the August dog days. During June and July, the Montesis would 
join crowds who, despite black sand and jam-packed trains,, invaded 
Ostia, Rome's Coney Island. Once there, Italian husbands usually put 
newspapers over their faces and slept while wives tirelessly prepared 
sandwiches, cut fruit, doled out food and screamed warnings at their 
children. 

All through the year, a series of religious holidays released Italians 
from the humdrum of everyday life* Easter Monday saw crowded 
streetcars, scooters, long lines of bicycles; and hordes of excited small 
children burst out toward the country to enjoy the pleasure of being in 
this world* Families would go together to visit the city's parks or, as 
the Montesis did in 1953, go in groups to the circus. Because of these 
Easter holidays, Rodolfo was working harder than usual. On that par 
ticular Thursday morning, Wanda went to help her father with his 
bookkeeping. 

At home, the last to wake was twenty-one-year-old Wilma, the 
beauty of the family. Affectionately called the "doll of the house," she 
had deep dimples and a bell-like laugh. Her shyness was known to all 
She once failed to pass school examinations because the examiners* eyes 
confused her, made her blush, stammer, and finally leave the room. 
Wilma was such a timid, reserved, unapproachable girl that the family 
was amazed when she announced her engagement to Aogelo Giuliani, 
a policeman. They had met when the girls had gone to a public dance 
hall with their mother. He was not handsome, nor was his career a 
particularly impressive one. He offered to leave the police force, but 
Wilma replied that it didn't matter one way or the other. Yet marriage 
to Giuliani promised no life of ease. A policeman in Italy earns around 
fifty dollars a month; when he marries, he draws eight dollars a month 
extra for his wife and a dollar a mouth for housing, Giuliani, stationed 
in Potenza, two hundred and fifty miles south of Rome, received a letter 
every day from Wilma. She drafted each one in a school-composition 
book and read it to the family before sending it off. The wedding was 
fixed for December 1953, and Rodolfo had agreed to make the couple 
all their furniture, while Wanda would sew her sister's entire trousseau. 

The girls called their father "Pappetto" and remonstrated with him 
for not shaving more often. He, in turn, didn't seem to realize that his 
daughters were growing up. He bought them Christmas trees even 
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when they were past twenty. The sisters were always seen together, 
confiding only in each other. They had a few girl friends. If they had 
any boy friends apart from their fiances, the neighbors never saw them, 
and Wilma's fidanzato, stationed so far away, could visit her only once 
a month or so. A frequent escort, however, was Uncle Giuseppe, the 
youngest of Rodolfo's brothers. Twenty-eight years old, tall, dark and 
elegant, he drove a small car, maintained a small apartment at Ostia, 
and had been engaged for six years. 

The patriarch of the Montesis, Riccardo, had come to Rome from the 
Marche province on the Adriatic to follow the woodworking trade. 
The eldest of his eight children, a girl, married a carpenter. Rodolfo, 
born in 1902, came next, and, like his younger brothers Ernesto and 
Alberto, worked with his father. In 1925 Giuseppe, the youngest child, 
was born. The same year Rodolfo married Maria Petti, who had caught 
his eye as she passed in front of Riccardo's shop several times a day. 

Giuseppe, Ernesto, and Alberto still lived in the basement apartment 
at 143 Via Alessandria with Riccardo. A big man with silver hair, the 
latter personally supervised the workmen in his shop and never forgot 
that he was a carpenter born of a long line of carpenters. He was un 
happy when Giuseppe broke the family tradition by becoming a clerk 
and another son, Renato, went to work in the Air Ministry. His disap 
pointment was eased when Rodolfo, his favorite, struck out for himself 
as a carpenter. The artisan heritage would be carried on. 

But when Rodolfo expanded his business, Maria tried to break out of 
the social confines in which the Montesi family had always lived. The 
families moved apart. "She is drunk with success; she doesn't behave 
like the wife of an artisan," said Riccardo's family. "She brings up her 
daughters like princesses, with a servant I" "Rodolfo doesn't make 
enough to live any differently than we Montesis of Via Alessandria." 

In the rigid class distinctions of Italy, an artisan used to rank some 
where between a worker and a clerk. But his mainly artistic function 
had declined and now he was considered almost a merchant. Some had 
edged into that part of the middle class which consisted of professional 
men, shopkeepers and small businessmen. For the middle class in recent 
years had expanded to where it had its own subdivisions and its own 
strivers who were constantly struggling to occupy a higher niche or at 
least seem to. Around Via Alessandria, a district of artisans, life was 
carried on without affectation, and no one tried to be more than he was. 
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But Via Tagliamento, full of government employees., was different- 
every one was busy shoring up shaky facades. 

Because incomes were meager, the only way out was the great art of 
arrangiarsi, "arranging," resorting to a hundred different stratagems. 
Some families sublet rooms and passed of! their lodgers as friends. Those 
who could not afford servants were the last to admit it; they would 
rather imitate the man who called loudly for coffee and then replied to 
himself in a falsetto, "Yes, sir, at once." The Montesis had dismissed 
their maid at the beginning of 1953. Maids, too, wanted to move up in 
the social scale. Besides evenings off, they demanded more than the 
usual fifteen dollars a month. With money needed for his business, 
Rodolfo could no longer afford the luxury. 

Maria, however, kept dreaming of better things for her children, and 
for this she was willing to work long hours. Yet she did not want her 
children to have friends, and kept them close to her in a curious kind 
of isolation, as if afraid something terrible might befall them. 

Men of the Italian middle classes had always had a watchful, jealous, 
all-encompassing affection for their families. And because Rodolfo tried 
to keep his brood together in spite of changing times, the bond between 
them was strong. 

Rodolfo lived by the old-fashioned virtues, refunding payment if a 
client complained of poor work, assiduously observing religious holi 
days and insisting that his family follow suit. He particularly wanted 
his daughters home at mealtimes. On Thursday, April 9, 1953, Wanda 
returned with her father at midday. Sergio left liis studying and Wilma 
her sewing as they all sat down for lunch. Thus far, the family had 
followed the regular pattern of their lives, At three o'clock, after a 
short siesta, Rodolfo went back to work. 

He left the family free tickets for the nearby Excelsior movie house, 
where he kept the seats in repair, Sergio, who didn't go to school in the 
afternoon due to the shortage of classrooms, was ready to go. So was 
Mamma Montesi, an avid film-goer, When Wanda asked her sister 
to join them, Wilma refused, saying, "I don't like Anna Magnani. I 
have a headache; I'd rather stay home," Some time after five, the jani- 
tress said goodby to her as she left the house humming and smiling to 
herself. That was the last Via Tagliamento saw of Wilma Montesi. 

At eight o'clock that night, Rodolfo returned as usual* The lines on 
his face deepened when he discovered that Wilma was not there. Hours 
passed, and still no word from the girl. The family panicked. In a rush, 
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frantic telegrams were sent to Wilma's fiance, one saying she had run 
away from home, then "Think suicide, come at once!" 

Rodolfo telephoned his mother to say that Wilrna was lost; Giuseppe 
rushed over to Via Tagliamento, to find Maria kneeling in the hall, 
tearing her hair and crying, "Wilma, come back! You will be forgiven! 
We'll do anything for you!" There followed a desperate all-night search 
by Giuseppe and Rodolfo. They visited the city's hospitals, explored 
along the banks of the Tiber, and even looked down a well near 
Rodolfo's shop. Eventually they notified the police, and Maria sent her 
sister-in-law to a jattuchiera, a caster of spells. When the clairvoyant 
said, "Wilma is happy, she is well, don't worry, you will soon have 
news of her," there was a moment of wild hope, then again despair. 

On Sunday morning, April i2th, after two days of brooding and 
nights passed in prayer, the Montesis read in a newspaper of a girl's 
body found at Tor Vaianica. Giuseppe took his brother to the morgue. 
As soon as Rodolfo saw one arm of the corpse, a cry of horror broke 
from his throat, his face turned waxen and he had to be supported by 
Giuseppe. It was Wilma. 

Four women were supposedly the last to see the girl alive: the jani- 
tress; an employee of the War Ministry traveling on the five-thirty 
train to Ostia; a newsstand woman at the beach who said she had 
offered to mail a post card Wilma had written to her fiance"; a nurse 
maid at Ostia who insisted she had watched the girl walking toward 
the beach followed by two women. 

The government worker, Rosa Passarelli, was an attractive woman 
who looked like a younger edition of Mamma Montesi short, stout, 
neatly dressed. She hurried to Via Tagliamento to assure the Montesis 
that she had indeed seen Wilma on the Ostia train. She described the 
girl to their satisfaction, particularly when she said that she was timid 
and appeared to be a person of higher social status than she actually 
was. Wanda remembered that her sister had been suffering from 
eczema of the feet. The mother said she herself had advised Wilma 
that sea water would cure it, and Wanda said the girl had asked which 
streetcar to take for the Ostia station. 

Without waiting for an autopsy, the police at the Salaria station called 
it suicide. They based this on the fact that Wilma had left her identity 
card, the photograph of her fiance", her saint's medal, her earrings and 
bracelet in the house when she had gone out. 

But further investigation showed that Wilma seemingly had no 
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reason for taking her life. Her engagement to the policeman had not 
been forced upon her and she was not of an emotional temperament. 
She had no personal financial worry, no physical defects, and there was 
no history of mental trouble in her parents* families. 

The next day, Rome's special police, the Mobile Squad, came out with 
an announcement. It had been an accident! They even described how 
it had occurred. The girl took off her shoes, stockings, skirt and, some 
what illogically, her girdle, and went wading. It was between six and 
seven o'clock on Thursday evening. She fainted (at first they said from 
hunger, although she had eaten at two-thirty) and was caught in a 
treacherous undertow. Her body was washed ten miles down the coast 
to Tor Vaianica, There it was found on Saturday morning at seven 
o'clock clothed only in a brassiire, panties, petticoat, sweater and jacket. 
The body lay on the beach until nine P.M., when it was taken to the 
morgue. 

On Tuesday, April i4th, the autopsy was made> but only a few details 
were released. These confirmed the accident theory, Death was due to 
drowning, it was said. The report contradicted the doctor who had 
examined Wilma on the beach. Finding the pupils rigid but the toes 
flexible, he had placed death as occurring ten to eighteen hours before 
that is, on the evening of April loth. Nothing of the sort, read the 
report. The girl had died thirty-six hours earlier, on the Qthl What's 
more, she was a virgin, lacking in beauty and charm, and had worn 
patched and mended step-ins, a fact which seemed to disprove that she 
was going to a lovers' meeting. 

It was here that the mystery of Wilma Montesi really began* Because 
on closer examination, these stories didn't match out. 

The morgue description called Wilma "beautiful, five feet seven 
inches tall, perfectly proportioned." And this was corroborated by all 
who had known her. Wilma Montesi was a tall, full-bodied, attractive 
girl Her heavy-lidded eyes and sensual mouth made her appear mature 
at twenty-one, the type of buxom Italian beauty seen in the country's 
postwar movies. As for her being chaste the average Roman would 
be inclined to doubt it. 

How was it that the only witnesses who recalled seeing Wilma that 
fateful evening were women? In Italy a girl with a fraction of Wilma's 
attractions would have been approached ten times in a city block. A0 
indefatigable reporter managed to get a peek at the panties. They were, 
he said, luxury style with tiny dogs as a pattern* 
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These were minor discrepancies, more were to come. Wanda said, 
"Wilma left the apartment at five o'clock and took four hundred lire 
out of Father's jacket, obviously for the fare to Ostia." This was an un 
looked-for detail considering that Wanda had not been home at that 
hour. Even so, that train left precisely at 5.30 P.M., and from Via Taglia- 
mento to the station is a long way, even for a girl in a hurry. No public 
transportation could have made it, and Wilma never used taxis. 

When it was first evident to Wilma's family that the girl had disap 
peared, their actions were, to say the least, exceptional. Her father 
thought she had killed herself; he advanced this theory to the police. 
Supposedly the girl's mother and sister knew she had gone to Ostia. 
Apparently no member of the family thought it curious that Wilma had 
asked about a streetcar to the station, although the girl had made the 
trip many times before. Why had they not told her father? Why had 
they not told anyone at all? Although the girl was missing for two 
whole days while the police scoured Rome and the father visited hos 
pitals, neither the mother nor the sister once phoned Ostia nor told the 
police that Wilma had gone there. 

Another unusual aspect of the case was that Wilma's fiance, the 
policeman, denied receiving any post card from her. Despite the tele 
grams sent him by the family, when Giuliani arrived in Rome he cried 
at the morgue: "They have killed her, my poor Wilma! The murderers, 
the filthy murderers!" He declared himself dissatisfied with the police 
verdict and announced that he would conduct his own investigation. 
He examined the coast between Ostia and Tor Vaianica, visited the 
large hunting preserves which once belonged to the king. When Giu 
liani asked the guards of these estates if they knew anything of Wilma's 
death, they were uncommunicative, A few other people, on being shown 
the photos he carried, thought the girl had been seen in those parts. 
Two men said she might have been in a big black car with a man when 
it pulled out of the sand several months earlier. Efforts to get them to 
say more were fruitless, they wanted to avoid trouble. After three days 
of searching and questioning, Giuliani was sent back to his post. 

Then began an absolutely incredible series of attempts to hush up the 
case. The doctor who examined Wilma on the beach, it developed, had 
given a false name, saying later that he had not wanted the publicity. 
There was no logical reason for him to assume that there would be 
publicity. For all he knew, it was just a simple drowning. Then, for 
some unexplained reason, the police left the body exposed to air, sun 
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and wind all that day. When it was belatedly taken to the morgue, it 
rested in the refrigerator there for two days before someone finally got 
around to making an autopsy. And then the findings were not made 
known officially, nor was there any declaration as to whether toxico- 
logical examination had been carried out. In fact, to those who asked to 
see the autopsy report, police clerks snapped: "It's none of your busi 
ness." Reporters had to get copies in a roundabout way. Those who 
did, found it a strange document. It claimed that no poison, drug or 
alcohol was found in the stomach. Most mystery-story readers would 
know that traces of drugs would be found not in the stomach but in 
the bloodstream, the brain, or the marrow of the bones, and these had 
not been removed. As for the eczema, no mention was made o any sign 
of skin disease, nor of any illness that could have caused fainting, 
Further, the report passed over the fact that the corpse didn't present 
the usual characteristics of drowning: a general darkening of the body, 
a large swelling of the abdominal regions. It was in a perfect state of 
preservation and rigor mortis hadn't set in, yet the body had supposedly 
been in the water for thirty-six hours. The examination said that 
Wilma was in the last days of her menstrual period and therefore 
would have had a greater sensitivity to sudden coldness. But in Italy, a 
country of superstitions and old wives' tales, no girl of Wilma's class 
would bathe her feet at this time. Besides, April at Ostia is definitely 
cool, and at seven o'clock or so with the sun already set, a strong breeze 
comes off the sea that makes an overcoat necessary, 

Wilma Montesi, a girl who had never done more than wade, surely 
would not have gone in deeper than her ankles. It was difficult to under 
stand how she could have drowned in two inches of water, or how the 
girl could have been carried away at all The beach shelves so slightly 
that the water doesn't get deep enough to float a body less than ten 
yards out. On the other hand, the autopsy report declared that there 
were absolutely no marks of violence and that the ferrous content of 
the sand found in the viscera was similar to that of Ostia, not of Tor 
Vaianica. 

Even so, a few enterprising reporters drove from Ostia to Tor 
Vaianica. Just before reaching the spot where Wilma's body had been 
found, they were stopped by a huge barricade across the road This was 
the private hunting preserve of Capocotta, belonging to the St. Hubert 
club. The newspapermen had to return halfway to Rome, circle around 
and out back to the coast. 
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Tor Vaianica looked like a poor man's Malibu. Small stucco cottages 
lined the beach at wide intervals. Near a half-dozen boats drawn up on 
the sand was a wine shop where the fishermen gathered. In response to 
questions they expressed their doubts. "The poor girl was thrown in the 
water. Her head lay toward land and her feet toward the horizon. When 
the sea washes up anything, the heaviest part is always away from the 
land." 

Another joined in. "A rough sea tears all the clothing off bodies. 
Maybe a girdle would stay on," he added self-consciously, "but this 
body had a jacket thrown over the shoulders with only one button on 
it. Yet they say the sea left that and washed away the girdle! On April 
9th there was a sirocco which would have carried anything floating in 
a northwesterly direction. Here, we're southeast of Ostia!" 

When these remarks were echoed in the press, the police insisted 
more than ever that all was in order. A few newspapers, however, cried 
murder. This launched the running feud that was to become the test 
of the freedom of Italy's press. One of the country's most respected 
organs of opinion, // Messaggero, said there was no doubt that Wilma 
had been murdered and thrown into the sea. "She must have been 
knocked out or even suffocated, with hands blocking her mouth and 
nose." 

Another, right-wing 77 Tempo, said: "Everything leads us to suppose 
that the girl was thrown into the water already dead." The police ver 
sion? "Incredible," said // Tempo. 

Nothing daunted, the police, on May I5th, issued a press commu- 
niqu reiterating the official position, tidily closing the case. 

About the same time, Rodolfo Montesi, dressed in mourning, smaller 
and thinner than ever, unshaven, eyes bleary with fatigue, appeared in 
the editorial offices of several Roman dailies. Typewriters stopped as he 
pulled out the pictures of his daughter. "I only ask you for peace, peace 
for this girl, peace for myself and my wife. After all, nothing can bring 
back the light of her eyes or the brightness of her smile." Everyone 
was silent, shook his hand. 

But wasn't the family tormented by doubts? The most the mother 
said about the girl was that she was "intact" and could have died only 
by accident while bathing her feet. Yet couldn't such an idea have been 
put into the minds of the family? Wouldn't they grasp at any sort of 
explanation to save themselves scandal and dishonor? In the midst of 
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their sorrow they seemed to be thinking, "What will the neighbors 
say?" 

The story as Via Tagliamento told it was all black and white. A 
sweet, innocent girl, soon to be married, goes to Ostia, waits for the 
sunset, takes off her shoes and stockings. Timidly she approaches the 
water, faints, and the waves carry her away. The sea cradles her body 
for a long night and finally deposits it on a faraway shore. This would 
appeal to the readers of cheap novels. And for a father and mother, it 
was a story which would let them rest convinced that their daughter's 
memory could be respected, that they could pray for her unsullied soul 
in peace. 

But the strange case could not be ignored, and the Montesis' lives 
were never the same again. From that time, as scandal raged about 
them, they lived like people shipwrecked on a desert island. Their tele 
phone rang unanswered, the name plate was removed from the door. 
They avoided friends, refused to sec the press, communicated their few 
comments through their lawyers. Once they sued various newspapers 
for simply casting doubt on the accident verdict. 

Rome is a great city for rumors; its ca<$ thrive on gossip. For a few 
weeks Wilma was called a Soviet spy, a cabinet minister's mistress, the 
bearer of atomic secrets. But with no further mention in the press, it all 
died down. As Italy prepared to go to the polls in a crucial election, the 
family took Wilma to the cemetery., buried her in a wedding dress with 
a wreath of orange blossoms around her head. On the tombstone was 
an old-fashioned inscription: 

"Died April 9, 1953 (the day she disappeared and not the day she 
was found). Pure creature of rare beauty, the sea at Ostia carried 
you away to leave you on the beach at Tor Vaianica it seemed as 
though you slept the sleep of God beautiful as an angel. Your 
mother, your father, your sister and your brother arc near you in 
their great love and immense suffering." 

It could have read "Appearances saved." This was the middle class 
reply to its detractors, to all those who derided family life, honesty and 
virtue. More than anything else, it was a def ease of middle-class con 
ventions against the postwar Bohemians, 



V. The Bohemians 



"Vissi d'arte, vissi d'amore; 
Non feci mai male ad anima viva." Act 2. 
("I lived for art, I lived for love; 
Never harming a living soul.") 



THE whole light and color, gaiety and sparkle of Italy's postwar art 
renaissance were reflected in the Gradinata dei Trinita dei Monti, a 
flower-filled flight of stairs that rippled down to Rome's Piazza di 
Spagna. The hundred-and-thirty-seven baroque steps swerved and 
swayed between the marble banisters like Puccini's "La Boheme" sculp 
tured in stone. When the spring sunshine hit them, creation seemed to 
burst forth and illuminate every living soul within the magic enclosure 
o Rome's Bohemia. 

Here was the internationalism of Rome in microcosm, a stairway 
constructed through the munificence of a Frenchman, replete with 
memories o English poets, named after the Spanish, and, since 1945, 
favorite meeting place for the Bohemians come to the new art mecca. 
Through the nearby narrow streets of Rome's Greenwich Village they 
flowed: painters, sculptors, weavers, models, students, professors, pros 
titutes, lovers, workers, tourists. 

Ecstatic at being in Rome, they were undisturbed by glaring neon 
signs and vivid posters that almost hid antiquities, by fountain-pen 
sellers in the shadow of the Colosseum, by motor scooters charging by 
the Forum. Instead, they sniffed the inspiration that seemed to be in 
the city's air, in its very stones, waiting. They explored Via della 
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Croce, full of delicatessens and pizzerias, wine shops and fruit stands, 
repair shops, shoemakers; they idled along Via del Babuino, packed 
with galleries, the artists' fount of income, and they regularly stopped 
in the small cafes, from one of which was to be launched Italy's greatest 
postwar scandal. 

In 1953, Via Margutta was the epicenter of this world and of the 
revival of the arts. It looked the part with Its peeling walls, broken 
steps, moss-covered statues and fragments of Roman columns. Since the 
sixteenth century it had been almost entirely occupied by artists and 
their work. Narrow, only four blocks long, the cobbled sidewalkless 
street was recessed away from the noisy bustle and chaotic traffic that 
rumbled through the district all day long. Life went on hidden behind 
the housefronts, behind doorways that secreted roomy courtyards, in 
attics and studios that had dormer windows, skylights and only occa 
sionally running water. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, Via Margutta was for 
Italy what Montparnasse was for France. Italian artists started freeing 
themselves of formalism and turned to exploration and discovery 
Boccioni, Modigliani, de Chirico, Balla, Severini, Marinctti dropped the 
past and started painting in terms of the future. 

Then the Fascists introduced neoclassicism, and Via Margutta was 
as if in a suspended trance. When the war ended, a vyhole set of stand 
ards went with it and a long-suppressed creative imagination was liber 
ated. It exploded in a fierce burst of creative vitality. 

Via Margutta, like Italian art, had for centuries rejuvenated itself 
from the rest of the country. Now abstract sculptors came from medi 
eval towns, figurative painters from the Northern cities, to show what 
they had been keeping alive in the provinces, to prove that the tradi 
tions hadn't died, to verify the ideas that had been gestating during 
the Twenty Years of Fascism. 

But where subjects were once madonnas, then cavaliers and prin 
cesses, now they were farm workers and mill hands, portrayed in atti 
tudes of simple country tenderness and lusty sex. Art threw off the 
shackles of formality and reflected realistically, even brutally, another 
Italy, It was realism, not as seen in Germany after World War I, but a 
compassionate, if stark, appreciation of the way life was. One artist said: 
"We are painting human reactions, simple basic things, we have put 
people back on canvas with their loves, their problems, their lives. 
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These are the same people one sees in the films of de Ska and Ros- 
sellini." 

Alongside this humanitarian realism came a torrent of different 
styles, typical of the Italian's insistence on being an individual. There 
were the surrealists, the symbolists, the epistaltists, the postcubists and 
the neocubists, the tonalists, the metaphysicists, the postimpressionists 
and the neoimpressionists. There were some who searched new abstract 
paths; others who did one thing one day and another the next. A few 
experimented with burlap and splashed paint, sprayed tar or pasted 
leaves, used nails or blowtorches or awls. And there were those who 
restricted themselves to spots, stripes or commas of color. 

Most Italian sculptors still used the reddish-brown terra cotta earth 
of their forebears; working it with new ideas, they saw it take shape, 
yield to their hands and give their work a new yet age-old quality. 

Out of all this came what has been called the postwar renaissance. 
Critics in New York, London and even Paris began to take note of new 
names, young artists with something to say best of all, saying it 
sharply, simply, provocatively: Emilio Greco, the young sculptor from 
Sicily; Vespignani, Zigaini and Muccini, then in their twenties; Fan- 
tuzzi from Verona; Gentilini, another Northerner, with a strange, 
other-world style; Fazzini, who left his father's carpenter shop in the 
Marche to be Via Margutta's best sculptor; Tamburi, also from the 
Marche; the abstractionist painters and sculptors Dorazio, Corpora, 
Guerini, Leoncillo, Afro, Franchina; Tomassi, painting traditional sub 
jects with modern symbolism; Caflx with his priests; Canevari' nuns; 
Simbari with his factories; Consolazione, his peasants; Meloni, roosters; 
Purificato, farm girls. There were the tortured abstractions of Scialoia, 
Caruso's colorful verticals. 

Breaking with Italy's all-male tradition was the unusually large num 
ber of competent women artists like Anna Salvatore, Wanda Vaccaro 
and Isabella Marullo. Critics also praised a Communist intellectual from 
Tuscany, vivacious Liliana Sotgiu, who was later to make a name for 
herself in quite another way. 

Just after the end of the war, most of these people took part in the 
hectic life of Via Margutta, where many of the artists worked with 
their doors open and friends drank wine to each success. Money was 
shared in the same Bohemian spirit. 

At the same time other creative Italians were discovering new forms, 
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using their imagination to evolve vivid new styles in handicraft, in 
clothing, in furnishings. Starting in the corner o a living room, fashion 
people built up flourishing businesses, turned out superb handbags, 
elegant travel accessories, long patrician umbrellas with malacca or 
bamboo handles, and in little back-alley shops artisans shaped bands o 
silver into sandals and created fantastic costume jewelry. Ultra-modern 
ashtrays, vases, candelabra were created, and new types of glass for 
goblets, plates and decanters. Ceramic production expanded into the 
architectural field, making tiles for fireplaces, floors and walls. 

Then, just when America was repaying Columbus by discovering 
artistic Italy, the picture started changing* The same fate that overtook 
Greenwich Village, Chelsea and Montmartre menaced Rome's Bohe 
mia. Via Margutta appeared in a series of movies, "Roman Holiday," 
"Woman of Rome," "An American in Rome," and the invasion was 
on in full force. 

Gallery owners, artists, journalists, art patrons, students found their 
way there. The number of art galleries grew tremendously, and at one 
time there were thirty-five different exhibitions. It became difficult for 
artists to find time to work, with the constant round of openings and 
receptions. Now martinis were served, not wine, and salons came into 
being. The Spadinis received in the top floor of the Palazzo Colonna on 
Saturdays, the Belloncis held regular evenings in their Parioli pent 
house on Sundays. A few painters began getting astronomical sums for 
their work., and foreign critics went into more ecstasies. 

Then, slowly, the whole marvelous pyrotechnics began to simmer 
down, to be organized, channelized, exploited. Galleries charged artists 
more for showing their paintings* Soon it was noticeable that each 
gallery would feature only a particular type of art; specialization 
reached the point where one gallery showed only paintings done by 
diplomats. It remained, however, for an Italo-American painter to open 
his own gallery and exhibit there no works but his own* 

An even more serious threat to artistic creativeness appeared when 
art began to go political. It was probably the Communists who first 
decided to bring some discipline to their all-too-enthusiastic followers. 
They started moving in on the artists 7 gatherings, sponsoring their own 
galleries, laying down the party line. Realism was the word and the 
commissafs took over. 

The stiffening of the Communist attitude on art herded many tal 
ented painters into outmoded styles and did much to deprive them of 
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their postwar momentum. They became a compact group containing a 
considerable number of the best of the younger artists. Those who 
turned to abstract art were castigated by the left-wing critics as if in the 
lowest circle of Inferno. ". . . So and So, who was formerly known as a 
gifted artist . . ." 

American painters and sculptors who came to Rome got the same 
treatment. They were wined and dined, but if their expressed views 
could not be used, they were promptly dropped. Bohemianism began to 
be organized socially. A club dominated by party members held puppet 
shows, record concerts, folklore evenings and exhibitions of anti- 
American paintings. Meanwhile, from another angle, the Church was 
moving. On the basis of the experience of Pere Couturier, who had had 
little success with a program in the field in France, the Vatican turned 
thumbs down on modern art. 

So the whole thing shook down into four predominant groups. The 
largest and most influential was formed by the Communists with their 
neorealism. Second were the rebels, mainly the abstractionists. The 
third group, the smallest, consisted of sincere artists trying to make 
their way between the two. The last, the opportunist group, was the 
most variegated, including those who did church art one day and 
Communist posters the next, the painters and sculptors who worked 
for films or television, or decorated hotels, movie houses and bars. 

Meanwhile Via Margutta was changing; custom-built automobiles 
began roaring down the narrow street, glass-brick buildings went up. 
Next to the faded and crumbling older structures came new ones glis 
tening with paint and chrome. Speculators started taking over the 
picturesque studios, putting in plumbing and quintupling the rent. A 
gasoline company erected a pump, and an auto-repair shop followed. 
The frame makers, the antiquarians, the goldsmiths moved out. A 
movie company built a modern office building. 

A combination of well-to-do art snobs and the commercially minded 
started to take over Bohemia: mamma's boys, pretending to be hungry 
but with checkbooks in their pockets, the girl friends of big business 
men anxious to appear arty, and fin-de-sicle romanticists quoting 
Verlaine and Baudelaire. It became chic in Rome's smart set to be "a 
little Bohemian." The studios were furnished in grand luxe as if it 
were logical that in the twentieth century Rodolfo should sing in an 
elaborate salon and Mimi die in a silk-sheeted bed. 

There were also the publicity painters who exploited poorer artists, 
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offering them food and drink in exchange for their names, who met 
foreign film stars at the airport, appeared at every public event and at 
quite a few private ones. A female painter got herself photographed 
with the man or woman of the day, as one paper said, with the punc 
tuality of a Swiss watch. Along with others, she specialized in paintings 
that verged on the pornographic. For a while, unusual sex tastes carried 
more importance than artistic talent- 
Many who had given Via Margutta its luster moved to other districts, 
some to Villa Strohlfern, some to Villa Massimo, some to apartments in 
colorful Trastevere, some to the bourgeois apartments of Prati And the 
foreign artists who really came to study spent less time there and more 
in their academies. 

A few real artists remained: Gentilini, Fazzini, Tot, and several 
more stayed in the little studios tucked along the slope of the Pincio 
Gardens, on the twisting lanes that led from Via Margutta. It was as if 
they were calling a halt to progress, holding out for individualism 
against mass-produced man, pitting their sense of creation against 
crowd taste. 

But they were too few. A movie company launched a contest and 
received entries from no less than 269 painters. A yearly open-air art 
show which was supposed to be a replica of the Latin Quarter was 
started, although the only similarity was the abundance of fresh air, 
and the quality reached a lower level each year. All this had its effect. 
Perspicacious critic Aline B. Louchheim of The New Yor^ Times, 
writing of the Venice Biennale said: 

Italy's huge pavilion showed up a glaringly sorry falling off from 
the years just after World War IL Then, Italian art bubbled with 
joyful experimentation. Now it has gone comparatively flat. Even 
the major painters cadge ideas from each other as casually as cig 
arettes* In fact, art ideas are at such a premium in, Italy that one 
man who paints only reflections, another who pictures nothing but 
mist and a third who contents himself with poking dainty holes in 
canvas, are honored with special shows. 

It seemed as if the Italians no longer felt they could live up to their 
past. But there was another reason, Italy's growing middle class had led 
the way to increasing commercialization and bad taste. It was they who 
were desecrating the Appian Way, putting up stucco mansions & la 
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Hollywood circa 1925, they who had built the gas station opposite the 
Church of Domine Quo Vadis, who put billboards on every road. For 
a while they even put neon signs on the two-thousand-yearold Baths of 
Diocletian. And one of the worst examples of bad taste was an Italian 
liquor advertisement showing a bottle of the company's gin perched on 
a Bible held by a sculptured saint while a salesman emulated the statue's 
pose holding a bottle of vermouth. 

One reason for the growing commercialism was that the Maecenas 
was disappearing. In other countries industry had substituted for the 
private patron of the arts; in Italy the vacuum still existed. There were 
a few: Marzotto, Alberti, Cini, Olivetti, with their prizes, unfortunately 
concentrated on particular groups, and among private individuals, 
there was only American-born Princess Caetani. 

Yet Italy has had a tradition of art patronage for centuries. In the 
past the nobility had commissioned works of art, and this otherwise 
sterile section of Italian society had a brief surge right after the war. 
But then, while the country clamored for leadership, they lost interest 
and spent their time playing canasta, attending sad little cocktail parties, 
or in quite a few cases, in a restless search for new sensations, experi 
menting with drugs. As for the new industrialists, Milanese editor Leo 
Longanesi said: "They adopt only already-arrived artists . . . because it's 
the fashionable thing to do." 

The increasingly powerful government bureaucracy offered economic 
aid. But it had subsidies only for those who were ready to think as it 
did. Artists needed moral as well as financial stimulus. They already 
had enough chains from the Communists and the Church. 

Another phenomenon that appeared around the Piazza di Spagna 
was the jazz fanatics, ready to play their part in the postwar drama. 
Young Italians had become dissatisfied with their own music; the wail 
of a saxophone had taken the place of a dreamy accordion, the languid 
rhythms of a Neapolitan serenade had given way to the frenzied 
squeals of a hot trumpet. 

Under Fascism it was dangerous to mention the names of jazz mu 
sicians, so enthusiasts had adopted various stratagems: one of them 
translated foreign jazzmen's names into Italian, so that Luigi Braccio- 
forte (Louis Strong-Arm) was recognized as Louis Armstrong and 
BeniatniiK) Buonuomo (Benjamin Goodman) as Bennie Goodman. 
American records were bought on the black market or found in junk 
shops and listened to in secret. After the war, discarded V-discs were 
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eagerly sought in the "flea-markets," young jazz lovers founded hot 
clubs or got into correvspondence with friends all over Europe to 
exchange records and advice. 

Postwar visits by Armstrong and Duke Ellington whipped up more 
enthusiasm. Fiery letters were sent to the state radio asking that jazz 
be broadcast more often. On Via Margutta the air was full of phrases 
like "a well constructed chorus,," "a smooth solo," "a break that takes 
your breath away," and in the little cafes discussion rotated around Kid 
Ory, Johnny Dodds, Jelly Roll Morton and King Oliver; the talk was 
of Tiger Rag, Just Gone, In The Mood, and the St. Louis Blues trans 
lated as "Le Tristezze di San Luigi (The Sadnesses of Saint Louis) ." 

The North again took the initiative and Italy's first jazz orchestra 
was born. It met in a church oratory until disagreement with the parish 
priest forced it to move to a nearby Communist headquarters. Others 
were formed, mainly in Milan and Rome. Most played ancient New 
Orleans style, the rhythm beaten out strongly by the drummer on wood 
blocks or by the bass tuba. The trend was further indicated by the 
band names. Young Milanese went to hear the Milan Jazz College 
Society, the Original Lambro Jazz Band and the Rocky Mountain Ol* 
Time Stompers. Rome had the Junior Dixieland Gang, the Roman 
New Orleans Jazz and the South River Ragtime Jazz Band* The 
drummer in the latter was Prince Giuseppe "Pcpito" Pignatelli D'Ara- 
gona Cortes, and playing bebop piano was Romano Mussolini, youngest 
son of the dead dictator. 

However, the outstanding jazz pianist and arranger in Italy was 
considered without doubt to be thirty-two-year-old Giampiero Piccioni, 
the man who got jazz going in Italy in 1944. It was then that he gave a 
clandestine jazz concert with young Count Theodoli; he had kept up 
with developments in the United States through a Swedish diplomat. 
As soon as the Allies arrived in Rome, he started his own band with 
thirteen pieces the Pi3. Moving from New Orleans style to bebop, it 
participated in the 1950 International Jazz Festival in Paris for which 
Piccioni had the job of selecting the Italian entries, But art didn't pre 
vent good business. Young Piccioni became one of the backers of a 
night club where he played. He also took his band on the Italian state- 
controlled radio under the assumed name of Piero Morgan, 

He was one of four gifted children* Thin, dark and extremely nerv- 
ous, he was the favorite of his distinguished father, Italy's Deputy 
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Prime Minister, although it was obvious that there was little parental 
control. 

When Piccioni played, listeners forgot his rather unprepossessing 
appearance, a snub nose with wide nostrils, an uncertain mouth and a 
weak chin. Popular with women, he was a familiar figure in Rome's 
chiaroscuro cafe society and was frequently seen with screen star Alida 
Valli. There was talk of strange girl friends and stranger cigarettes, 
which seemed to be confirmed by the enormous rings under Piero's 
beady eyes. Jazz enthusiasts, however, were more interested in his ideas 
on the "new music" from America's Pacific Coast. 

Back in the heyday of romanticism, flower girls from the Ciociaria 
would wait on the Spanish Steps or in front of the artists' doors every 
morning to be chosen as models, as mistresses, as wives, to go with the 
artists to fascinating Via Margutta. Until a few years ago, models- 
male and female were one of the district's principal attractions. Most 
were handsome, muscular shepherd boys or big-bosomed, round-cheeked 
peasant girls who made a decent living by posing, then sent for their 
families and settled down to enjoy life. 

The war put an end to all that and Bohemia's feminine models were 
of another sort: mainly foreigners, or Italians in search of fortune and 
adventure. They wore pants, talked of philosophy, knew the people 
around town and were divided into cliques: intellectuals, eccentrics 
and snobs. Those who had the most money lived in the remodeled 
studios and gave discreet dinners; the poorer ones took grimy little 
rooms and went to milk-bars for their meals. 

Many who fancied themselves in films, who tried to make their way 
with good looks alone, watched their dreams dissolve, became tired, 
hungry and not so pretty. The lines between good and evil began to get 
shadowy. 

One girl who went through this was Adriana Bisaccia. Like Anna 
Maria Caglio, she came from a divided family; her mother, a former 
singer, was separated from her father, an engineer. Twenty-three, with 
large brown eyes, a finely chiseled nose and a mass of brown hair, she 
had left the little Southern city of Avellino to come to Rome. 

A competent typist, she got various jobs at starvation wages and was 
offered pay raises on certain conditions. Invariably, she said, she 
walked out. In an existentialist bar she met a part-time movie director 
who promised her a job if she would make a screen test half nude and 
go through the motions of being seduced. To save money, said the 
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director, she would have to go through the scene alone. Once the test 
was finished, the director proposed that they re-do the scene, this time 
with him in bed. Eventually she met a real director who gave her a 
legitimate test and offered her a contract. Before signing, he asked her 
to go to Venice for a weekend. Again, she said, she walked out 

Adriana could hardly help drifting into Bohemia. Needing money, 
she consented to pose for the artists of Via Margutta. One full-length 
painting later brought fame to artist Ferrazzi because Adriana had 
been the model Suddenly she felt ashamed and would pose only while 
clothed. 

She kept her friends among the Bohemians, going to parties in 
artists' studios. It was at one of these that she had her first contact with 
drugs. "There were about ten people in couples, and they all had 
bright eyes and pale faces." 

She also became friendly with a painter from Milan, Duilio Fran- 
cimei, who had burning eyes and a huge shock of black hair. She 
wasn't too upset by the fact that, unable to decide between art and 
pleasure, Duilio had turned to drugs, He had come to Rome straight 
from the Aretusa, the cave night-spot that was Milan's center for 
existentialism* 

It was in 1953 that Piazza di Spagna found along with the art 
snobs, the real-estate speculators and the jazz fiends -the pseudo- 
existentialists, the disillusioned ones. When the glow of war's end had 
worn off, the nation's middle-class youth felt they had lost their tradi 
tional props, that government and society had let them down, allowed 
them to grow up to frustration. Fascism at least had given them a kind 
of glamorous if insubstantial base* Now all around they saw quick 
money being made, ethics forgotten, the fixers riding high while 
others couldn't get jobs commensurate with their education. At another 
time they would have turned to work as artisans, but now too many 
had a diploma, the p exzo di carta that was the hallmark of the middle 
class. In Italy most children finished their education at grammar 
school, with high school reserved for the few who could pass the 
difficult examinations and pay the stiff fees, Fewer than one fifth of all 
students made it. It was still too many. 

As a result, the sources of Italy's art resurgence were not being 
reinvigorated. Modern techniques and plastics were supplanting handi 
craft. Young people didn't want to stay in Naples and make coral 
objects, girls didn't want to learn lacemaking. They preferred being 
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clerks, laborers, shopgirls or servants so long as it was in Rome, Milan 
or Florence. Young men refused to take over their fathers' work, in 
which at least they had some experience and background. Caught up 
in a fever of worldliness which came to Italy from abroad, infected with 
a growing loss of respect for their parents, they went to the big cities 
to "live," to be a part of the esistenzialisti. 

Some existentialists from Paris who passed through the Piazza di 
Spagna looked at them with stupefaction. The Italians had never heard 
of Kirkegaard and their ideas had nothing to do with the teachings 
of Jean-Paul Sartre. The "making of choices" was ignored by the 
descendants of a people who had been content for centuries to make 
as few choices as possible. Mostly the philosophy was used as an excuse 
for ignoring personal hygiene and staring for hours at a small cup of 
coffee. They dressed in their respective uniforms blue jeans, plaid 
shirts, duffle coats, and combat boots, pony tails, tight sweaters, ballet 
slippers and toreador pants. 

A few seemed to think it necessary to paint their faces a ghastly 
yellow, with lips white and eyes purple. There was a man named Trudy 
who dressed as a woman, a woman from Ancona with a cadaveric 
face who made horrible drawings at caf tables, types that wore black 
duffle coats and looked like vampires in silent movies. 

It was boring. To get out of the rut, a few started taking drugs. 
After certain holders of Italy's most ancient names, like Prince Dado 
Ruspoli, publicly boasted of addiction, heroin became fashionable. For 
those who couldn't afford the steep prices, less-expensive synthetics like 
simpamine provided a surrogate. When the Montesi affair erupted, 
an enterprising American started a thriving business accompanying 
tourists through the "existentialist cocaine-addicted circles" for $25 an 
evening. 

But Italians were shocked. Almost everyone knew that a dope pipe 
line to America ran through Italy, that peddlers and offenders were let 
off lightly due to lax laws. But that some of the traffic had smudged off 
on Italian youth came as a surprise. 

The spread of drug-taking also caused the Communist party to look 
at the existentialists with a wary eye. It was decided that too many of 
them were bourgeois; worse still, they liked jazz, an American import. 
After an abortive attempt to make jazz their own, word went out to 
do a job on the whole crowd. In 1953, Communist painter Guttuso led 
the way with the strong, brilliantly executed scene in an existentialist 
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bar. It was called "Boogie-Woogie a Roma" and it caught everything: 
the shaggy haircuts, the ever-present cigarettes, the hal-empty glasses, 
the well-filled sweaters, the swirling skirts and, above all, the vacant 
and vapid looks. 

The bar Gutmso used as a model could have been one of several, the 
Cup o Gold, which held art exhibits in the rear, the Margutta Tavern, 
or the Baretto, the tiny bar where the first rumors started that the 
Montesi case was not as it appeared to be. 

Despite the Communist attitude, many of the faithful, as well as 
accepted writers and artists, continued going to places like the Baretto, 
as much to see the circus as anything else. In the spring of 1953 ^ 
weather was still brisk, and the doors were kept closed. The little bar 
was full of smoke and talk and people. At its score of tables were the 
beslacked girls, the bearded boys, young Swedes, Frenchmen, Amer 
icans, and Italians from the provinces. 

In May, a constant customer who knew everyone was Adriana 
Bisaccia. As she tablehopped, cadging a coffee here, a cognac there, 
she began hinting she knew something of import. Shaking her head 
knowingly, she changed the subject only to revert to it later in the 
evening. But this kind of talk was common tender around the Piazza 
di Spagna. In this pale copy of Saint Germain des Pris,, gossip was the 
coin in currency. The Baretto possibly launched more rumors on 
society, on politics, on movies, than, a dozen gossip columns could 
have contained. So no one paid too much attention when Adriana 
started making her hints broader. 

Finally she told a radio technician: "I knew Wilma Montesi- She 
didn't die the way the police claimed she did/* She confided in some 
one else that she had gone to Giulio Cesarc High School with Wilma. 
Then a parliamentary employee heard Adriana say: "Wilma Montesi 
was murdered. One o these clays someone will pay." 

One evening a new customer appeared at the Baretto, the youthful 
magazine editor Silvano Muto, who looked a little out of place with 
his neat clothes and serious face. He refused alcoholic drinks, politely 
turned down cigarettes, and seemed preoccupied with the slick-paper 
monthly, Attualtti, which he had started several months before. A few 
habitues roused from their lethargy to ask themselves what he wanted, 
Was he also planning a journalistic expos6 of the Bohemians? Was he 
just after a little local color or ? When, he took out Adriana, they 
relaxed. He fitted into a category. After a time he wasn't seen any more 
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and the Bohemians turned their interest to what seemed more impor 
tant at the time. 

Election fervor was increasing. And some o the press, possibly urged 
on by political exigency, again started questioning the accepted version 
of Wilma Montesi's death. A few began edging toward names, par 
ticularly one. Just how jazz musician Piccioni's name first came up 
was the second of many mysteries-within-a-mystery. It couldn't have 
been Adriana. She refused to say more than she had said, and yet hints 
that high personalities were involved once more began to crop up in 
various publications. 

A Monarchist paper in Naples on May 4th mentioned in connection 
with the case "the son of a famous politician." Two days later, in a 
Rome humorous weekly, Merlo Giallo (Yellow Crow), closely con 
nected with the Monarchists, a verse appeared about homing pigeons 
(the plural of pigeon in Italian is ficcioni) with a caricature showing 
one carrying a piece of feminine underclothing which hadn't been 
found on Wilma's body. The same week, a right-wing paper in Milan 
claimed: "The police for political reasons have hushed up the name of 
a person who is believed to have been present at the death of Wilma 
Montesi." A rightist paper in Rome named as her companion "a 
young man who is an expert on jazz and the son of a high-placed 
personality." 

Centrist papers then printed a denial by police authorities which, 
while not mentioning Piccioni, left little doubt as to whom they had in 
mind. Then on May i6th, two weeks before the vital national elections, 
the Communists got into the act. Under the by-line of the editor, 
Marco Cesarini Sforza, one of their publications, Vie Nuove, pub 
lished a long article with the subtitle, "Too many rumors about the 
Montesi case make us think that there must be some truth in them." 

Cesarini Sforza, a brilliant writer, came from one of the oldest and most 
respected families in Italy. His article was subtle, incisive, and pulled 
no punches. It ended with the explosive question, "Does Piero Piccioni 
have an alibi?" Other Communist publications took up the cry. Here 
was a real threat to the Center government before the elections. Some 
thing had to be done and done fast. Within a few days Piero Pic 
cioni, taking advantage of Italy's stringent laws on libel, sued the 
Communist magazine and the writer. Cesarini Sforza at that time 
already had one charge of defamation hanging over him. To prove his 
charges against Piccioni he would have to come up quickly with docu- 
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mentary evidence. It was obvious he didn't have it, and he reluctantly 
consented to withdraw his allegations, saying that the article was all 
imagination. Although the Communists made ready to enter the final 
phases of the election campaign without the benefit of a juicy scandal, 
they had other strings to their bow and now they made ready to use 
them. 



VI. The Center 



"Se ci assalgon, battaglia!" Act i. 
("If we are attacked, we shall fight 1") 



IN MAY 1953, while the mystery of the dead girl remained shrouded 
in obscurity, Italy's four democratic parties, the political Center, pulled 
themselves together for the spring elections. The target of the opposi 
tion was the Center's keystone, the nation's biggest political group, 
the Christian Democrat party. 

As campaigning swung into full force the country began to take on 
an almost festive air. In the South, propaganda weapons were spa 
ghetti and fireworks. In more literate Rome, wall-posters, the poor 
man's newspapers, were the means of warfare. In the North, meetings 
were held in front of factories after work. Each of the parties came out 
two or three times a day with new quips, with slashing cartoons, with 
outraged charges and righteous replies. Every day ever-larger posters 
were put on every available wall, to be torn down at night or covered 
till some of the ancient columns holding up buildings were so covered 
as to appear constructed entirely of paper. 

The brunt of the Center's campaigning was borne by Alcide De 
Gasperi, for eight years head of the Italian government. His drawn, 
long-nosed face was the symbol of honest endeavor, of an Italy working 
hard to reconstruct itself. 

He was likened to the turn-of-the-century Premier Giolitti. The 
course they both followed seemed to be the best way to govern the 
Italian people: allowing strikes but not disorder, freedom but not 
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license, De Gaspcri could even have fitted the description of Giolitti: 
"A Jesuit dressed like a policeman in mufti." 

The DC (Demo-Christian party) had only started participating in 
politics shortly before World War L In 1926 it was eliminated by 
Mussolini. Then after dictatorship and monarchy, after military occu 
pations and a provisional government, after, in fact, twenty-three years 
of one-party rule and two years of postwar jockeying, the Demo- 
Christians joined a broad all-party government. 

In it, De Gaspcri was, first. Minister of Foreign Affairs, then, from 
December 1945, head of the government as well Surviving strikes, 
street rioting, economic threats and recurring political crises, he man 
aged to sign the Atlantic Pact and adhere to the Marshall Plan. Sagely 
diplomatic, he was possibly a generation ahead of his time, one of the 
first "Men of Europe." He was never too popular with the South, 
mainly because he came from the North, from the once Austrian Tyrol 
He was much more restrained than his fellow-countrymen and had no 
demagogic characteristics; he considered political speeches as talks with 
die citizenry. 

The DC felt it had a good record of accomplishment to which to 
point. Under De Gasperi's leadership, it had restored public order 
without sacrificing the essentials of freedom; there had been a revival 
of Italy's industry and commerce; a start had been made toward 
agrarian reform; and attention had been devoted to easing the shame of 
the South. The government had held the line on prices, had controlled 
budget expenditures, had seen the national income rise, the lire come 
close to being hard money the black market was practically non 
existent, and not one bit of new currency had been printed since 1948. 

American aid had undoubtedly played a large part: Allied forces 
had contributed food before UNRRA came along, then there were 
Export-Import Bank loans, interim aid and Marshall Plan funds 
mounting to over a billion dollars by 1953* 

Although even greater expansion had been held up by the Korean 
War, the government was now ready to concentrate on increasing con 
sumer production, reorganizing the basic steel industry, making jobs 
for the unemployed, building houses for the homeless and really devel 
oping the South. 

Would the electorate return the Center parties to office? In 1946, 
Italians had gone to the polls with a view to breaking with the past. 
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They voted out the monarchy and voted in the flower of the country's 
intellectual and political groups, mostly democratic and anti-Fascist. 

In 1948 the elections had concerned mainly Italy's relations with the 
rest of the world. The combined fear of Moscow totalitarianism, of 
consignment to hell through excommunication by the Church, and of 
starvation through rejection of the Marshall Plan gave the Center and 
especially the Demo-Christians a handy majority, 307 out of 573 seats. 

In 1951-1952, voting got down to local levels with municipal elections. 
The Center lost heavily this time but, aided by tricky electoral rules, 
managed to take cities like Turin, Venice, Genoa, Pisa and Florence 
from the Left, just squeezing by in Rome. 

In 1953, the situation had changed again; Marshall Plan aid was 
taken as a matter of course and there wasn't too much worry about 
international relations. Internal conditions were the issue and a reborn 
Right was on the scene. Besides, old rivalries were now surging back 
to the surface, along with new hatred and suspicion engendered when 
the government had extended the complicated electoral system to the 
national elections. 

The results of the election were almost disastrous. The Center failed 
to reach the 50,1 per cent which would have brought into operation the 
electoral law's bonus of 65 per cent, or 380 out of 590 seats. Worse still, 
it had lost over two million votes since 1948, the Demo-Christian per 
centage alone dropping from 48.5 to 40.9. It was only the influence of 
the Church and the pressures available to parties in power that kept it 
from going lower. 

It was obvious that the people's dissatisfaction with the Center's 
position had been underestimated. For many anti-Communist Italians 
the Center was no longer a bulwark against the Left; it hadn't suc 
ceeded in reducing left-wing electoral strength, nor had it outlawed the 
Communist and Socialist parties, confiscated their arms or put their 
leaders in prison. This apparent weakness helped the Right with its 
emphatic but vague programs. 

On the other hand, the Center, in taking the positive step of eject 
ing die Left from the government in 1947, had estranged workers and 
peasants who saw their self-appointed voice silenced without any other 
taking its place. Left propaganda thereafter showed the Demo-Chris 
tians to be the pawn of the propertied classes, the defender of the status 
quo. The worker again felt disinherited. While the Demo-Christians 
had congratulated themselves for instituting reforms, they had over- 
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looked the popular reaction that there had been too few, started too 
hesitantly and finished too late. There were still too many people deep 
in misery, untouched by the magic wand and doubtful that they ever 
would be. 

Maneuvers by the Christian Democrats such as hurrying-through 
public works and housing projects, and dedicating them even hours 
before the election, left a bad taste in the voters' mouths. For social 
reform had many faces in Italy. Depending under whose auspices it was 
being administered, it was grudgingly given, put out with pompous 
magnanimity or used as a bribe in return for favors. The opposition 
used the worst possible interpretation. The expression was common in 
the South that welfare programs were passed by the government to get 
votes, rather than as heavenly recompense for good deeds. 

The Christian Democrats also suffered from propaganda weakness. 
When, just before the elections, they intensified their publicity efforts 
in this field, it could almost be seen sliding of! the backs of the elec 
torate. As a result, in areas where there had been low-cost housing and 
other assaults on poverty, the government suffered startling losses. 
Matera, movingly described by Carlo Levi in "Christ Stopped at Eboli," 
had some of its cave-dwellers moved to shiny new houses* Land had 
been expropriated and was parceled out. Nearby were new roads; 
dams, aqueducts, electric and telephone lines. Yet the Center suffered 
severe losses, It did no good to explain that ia budgets for the next ten 
years funds were earmarked for further reforms. The psychological 
appeal of committing new funds was gone, and the laudatory reports 
that had regularly appeared in ministers' speeches and in the pro- 
Government papers had lost their effect. The government had forgot 
ten Machiavelli's precept to distribute bad all at once and get it over 
with, but to transmit good things in driblets* 

The opposition had played down benefits arid emphasized the Demo- 
Christians' lack of restraint in the distribution of spoils, their tendency 
to plant their own supporters in the best jobs. Even DC party members 
criticized the barefaced grabs at power* Particularly bad were the state 
monopolies, shot through with political appointees. In one small organ 
ization, the Institute for the Prevention of Accidents, thirty-three party 
officials had been settled in. 

Also under fire was the government's foreign policy of Western 
alliance* The European Defense Community treaty had encountered 
fierce opposition in Italy both from the Left and from the others who 
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saw in it a military commitment that would definitely crystallize the 
breach between West and East. Some Italians, influenced by a distorted 
left-wing picture of American interference in Italy's internal affairs, 
resented the ties which had led to the acceptance of a heavy defense 
burden and American supervision of Marshall Plan spending. Voters 
had recalled that on May 18, 1953, the newly arrived United States 
Ambassador to Italy, Clare Booth Luce, ill-advised by her staff, had 
spoken of the grave consequences which might ensue should the Italians 
"fall victim to totalitarianisms of the Right or Left." 

The election results gave the extremists a chance to crow. The neo- 
fascist Secolo said: "At the center of the political life of our country is 
the 'no' of the majority of the nation to the Christian Democrat at 
tempt to transform a party into a regime." 

With the elections over, life for most Italians went on as always. 
The posters which had been pasted on walls, kiosks, trees and ancient 
monuments were scraped off. The leaflets dropped by planes were swept 
up. Only the whitewash slogans remained stenciled on streets and 
walls. The people were cynical. "Be, adesso che la guerra del manljesti 
<? finite [Now that the war of posters is over] ... we must return to 
using our own means to survive." 

But in the halls of government there was inquietude. The loss of the 
majority position put the DC's particularly in a bad position. It was 
not the country's last chance for democracy, as many alarmists claimed, 
but a prudent and delicate hand was needed if a government was to be 
formed which could continue to rule Italy with serenity. 

The defeat hit De Gasperi hard. He started feeling his age. In one 
of his pre-election speeches, he had said: "I am an old man and I may 
not have another chance to see your faces. But that is not important. 
I'm only a symbol of a situation and represent only an idea. Man 
passes, but ideas remain, and that of democracy will, I'm sure, remain 
in Italy after this election." 

At the time it looked dubious. The Right's continuing swell of 
strength, added to the Left's undiminished forces, could come extraor 
dinarily close to blocking a Center government. The coalition had 
only a sixteen-vote majority in the Chamber of Deputies and thirteen 
in the Senate, with no assurance of agreement on many issues. The 
diminished returns for the Center's minority parties (Social Demo 
crats, Liberals and Republicans) seemed to be an indication of the 
weakness of these seemingly outdated groups. As they became smaller, 
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trends and currents began to take shape within them; dividing, chang 
ing, combining went on almost continuously. They were like a child's 
kaleidoscope, full of tiny particles which, when shaken, took different 
shapes. Their revealed weakness at the polls led them to step up their 
criticisms of the Demo-Christian party and, of course, De Gasperi. 

De Gasperi had always wanted the lay democratic parties with him. 
He insisted that their presence would counteract the inevitable clerical 
ism of his own party and serve as a balance to his own conservatives. 
He had asked them into his government even when he had absolute 
majorities. When, from rime to time, they would walk out, he would 
reshuffle his Cabinet appointments, waiting for the recalcitrants to 
return, 

Now they said openly that the elections marked the end of an era, 
that the need now was for new faces, that the old had to go. 

On July 21, 1953, De Gasperi put forth his eighth government, com 
posed for the first time entirely of Christian Democrats. A week later, 
in the Parliamentary voting, the minor parties abstained and caused 
the lanky statesman's defeat. 

Italy was again at a time of decision* Not for thirty-one years had an 
Italian government lost a vote of confidence. When it happened to 
DC Gasperi, the parallels with an earlier period became menacingly 
clear. Then as now the Left had been growing stronger. Then as now 
a Fascist party had entered Parliament for the first time. When on 
July 19, 1922, that earlier government had fallen, it too was the victim 
of two extremes. Within three days the Fascists had come to power. 
Was it now the Communists' turn? Much depended on the three minor 
parties allied with the Demo-Christians, Would they hold together 
despite their differences? Italians wondered, as the antagonisms of the 
uneasy coalition began to surface. Here were all the loyalties and enmi 
ties, from republicanism to anti-clericalism, that had plagued Italy for 
centuries. Their stands seemed almost irreconcilable. 

The most important group was the PSDI, the crisis-beset, anti- 
Communist Social Democrat party- Composed of former Socialist party 
members, it was for more controls; nationalization of industry, social 
reforms, liberalization of finance policies in essence, the only Left 
party in the coalition. Although its aim was to win the working class 
away from the Communists, its strength was among intellectuals and 
the lower middle class. The party's leader was Giuseppe Saragat, a 
distinguished-looking Northerner who had spent the Fascist years in 
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each other as much as they did the opposition. Each sector had its own 
parliamentary group and program, its own clubs and periodicals. 

De Gasperi had managed to keep the party together only by con 
tinual exercise of the art of compromise and by frequent postponement 
of basic reforms. One of the DCs allies pointed an accusing finger at 
"the acute degree of tension caused by the internal struggle in the DC 
and the complete incapacity of this party, as a result of its internal dis 
agreements, to remain faithful to a political line and a system of alli 
ances. When the Demo-Christians do find unity it is by calmly mur 
dering their allies In an unchristian spirit and in cold blood." 

Some kind of unity even provisional had to be worked out. Yet, 
at this worst possible time, internecine warfare broke out, The issue 
was, who should be the next premier? As the largest party, the DC had 
to decide. Forming and re-forming its ranks and still disorganized as 
a result of the elections, it started casting around for a new head of 
government. 

The first move was toward the right wing of the party. This had 
consisted mainly of a group formed in 1951 named the Vespisti after 
their meeting place in the offices of a motor-scooter firm* In it were 
landowners, monarchists, businessmen, and other devout, well-to-do 
Catholics. Most of them had been defeated in the elections. But one 
leader who had been returned was courtly Attilio Piccioni, a lawyer 
who had been a member of the DC Liberation Committee in Turin 
and prime factor in leading the Demo-Christians to victory in the 1948 
elections. He was known to be rigidly honest^ so much so that when 
he changed Cabinet jobs in one De Gasperi government and discovered 
that he had been paid for a short time for both jobs, he attempted to 
return 48,000 lire to the state. He had to be told it was too complicated 
for a private individual to do this, 

On August 2, 1953, he was proposed for Premier* Even though Italy 
had been without a government for fifty days, he was defeated. It was 
an interesting comment on Italian politics that he was voted against 
not because of the rumors about his son but because his political posi 
tion was too far Right for most of the deputies. 

The next choice fell on Giuseppe Pella, also of the Right, De Gasperi's 
top financial adviser* Pella was a kind of Italian Herbert Hoover, who 
had come to Rome from a successful financial career in the North 
shortly after the war and had almost immediately gone into the Cabinet 
as Einaudi's successor. There he continued the hard-money policy of 
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his predecessor and fought to keep the lira stable. In 1951 he resigned 
rather than support a more liberal spending program, but De Gasperi 
turned on his political charm and persuaded him to return. 

Pella, who had little patience with the minor parties, proposed a 
government which would drop them and promised a nonpolitical care 
taker administration "to allow the internal situation to settle down." 
He went into office with the votes of the Monarchists on August 15, 
1953, while the neo-Fascists abstained and the Left voted solidly against 
him. He quickly became known as the uomo di equilibria, the man 
who kept the balance, and gained popularity because of his militant 
fight for Trieste. 

But again the rivalry began, through which governments were 
formed and failed, ministers were tarnished, and the development of 
the Montesi case became possible. Within the DC party, dissatisfaction 
with Pella simmered. His beginning was inauspicious. Pella had his 
eye on one segment of his administration which didn't fit in with his 
views as a good businessman. These were the para-governmental com 
panies, ran almost on a personal basis, honeycombed with friends of 
Marchese Ugo Montagna and others. A determined opponent o state 
management, Pella saw their increase as a "decline of our hopes for a 
better world," and spoke out against their position of privilege. Quoting 
Luigi Einaudi's appellation of them as "artificial monopolies," he made 
preparations to straighten out this labyrinth of special favor and state- 
covered deficits. 

This was his first mistake. The center and the left wing of the DC 
party massed together to put the upstart in his place. Concern for the 
state companies was masked with charges that Pella was too much of a 
rightist to carry out a program of social reform and that his attacks on 
the organizations were inspired by business monopolists of the North. 

Succeeding weeks brought further trouble to the man who had gained 
power because he said he wouldn't use it. All sorts of tumultuous 
events were occurring that called for decision. Trieste kept exploding, 
the EDC issue came alive again with Europe's foreign ministers meet 
ing in Rome to plan how to bring a European army into being, a 
general strike was called by trade unions on the issue of wages. 

Though Pella was hampered by the terms of the mandate with which 
he had been put in office, his own party members followed up their 
attacks, saying it was the government's duty to lead the struggle against 
the Communists and to push the ratification of EDC. Pella protested; 
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after all, this was way beyond the limits of a caretaker administration. 

Chafing at inactivity and angered by the continued attacks, he sought 
more support by turning to the Right. To retain the forty votes of the 
Monarchists, he took into his Cabinet a right-wing Demo-Christian 
who voted against land reform and was a favorite of the Monarchists. 

There were protests from party members, from De Gasperi down* 
The rank and file of the party had undeniably moved to the left, and 
here was the supposedly non-partisan government making a move to the 
right. The elder statesman wrote in the December issue of the party 
weekly, Discussions, that it was now necessary to ''clarify relations 
between the party and the government." 

On January 5, 1954, Pella resigned, openly admitting that there were 
basic disagreements on program and method within his own party, 
and the Demo-Christians tried to find a man who would be acceptable 
to their various conflicting currents. De Gasperi, seeking again to pick 
up the reins of party politics, called the DC high command to his home 
at Castclgandolfo, A program was quickly agreed upon, based on 
action, for social reforms, against unemployment and against the Com 
munists. De Gasperi turned to forty-four-year-old Amintore Fanfani: 
"Your time has come, your time of trial. You must go ahead now." 

One of the Catholic Left, Fanfani had been in exile in Switzerland. 
Like his close associates, he shared his earnings with the poor> giving 
them one third. He was ambitious, aggressive and a stern disciplinarian. 
He had an excellent record in De Gasperi governments* As Minister of 
Labor, he had planned and put into operation low-cost housing projects, 
and labor-training centers; as Minister of the Interior, he had revital 
ized Italy's internal leadership by reshuffling its prefects and by blue 
printing cheap housing for the low-paid police force. 

Under De Gasperi's political tutelage, he had been building up a 
new political group comprising most of the party's Left, called "Demo 
cratic Initiative," It based itself on a Keynesian policy of increased 
expenditures for agriculture and public works to cut down unemploy 
ment, an easier money policy to expand home markets and stimulate 
small business, and, above all, generally stepped-up reforms* 

But in early 1954 Fanfani still believed in Catholic integralism which 
preferred a purely Demo-Christian rule to collaboration with liberalism 
or social democracy. Naturally, the minor parties, led by Saragat, were 
in opposition. The Social Democrats withheld their votes, and on 
February 8th Amintore Fanfani was refused the high office- 
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It seemed inevitable that sooner or later the DC party would have to 
go one way or the other, right or left, for support. Once again it assem 
bled and searched for a new candidate, possibly someone who was for 
social reform and was looked on with favor by the Left. This descrip 
tion fitted Giovanni Gronchi, Speaker of the Assembly, a former jour 
nalist, trade unionist and Partisan fighter. He seemed convinced that 
the only solution was cooperation with the Socialists and neutralism 
towards the West, particularly in relation to the Atlantic Pact. First in 
his monthly, Social Action, and then for a while in his daily, Freedom, 
he and his supporters plugged away at these themes. With De Gasperi's 
slow decline from power, Gronchi was becoming one of the country's 
most controversial figures. Although Fanfani distrusted him, a minor 
party leader characterized him as "the most lay' among the Catholics 
and one of the most democratic spirits of our generation." 

But opposition within his own party, from Fanfani and others, was 
top strong. They felt that the party was not ready for any agreement 
with the Left. They wanted someone who did not adhere to any par 
ticular group, who was so anti-Communist that he would resist the 
blandishments of the Left, yet who would take the other three Center 
parties back into the government; a man who would be strong enough 
to keep order in the trouble that threatened to come soon. The bulldog- 
like Mario Scelba was picked. As Minister of the Interior until Fanfani 
took over in Pella's Cabinet, the tough, round ball of a man had blunted 
the Communist-led strikes against the European Recovery Program and 
halted the Left-led disorders when they threatened the very stability 
of the country's democratic government. 

Scelba, the son of poor farming parents in Sicily, had been a country 
lawyer till Don Luigi Sturzo, the Grand Old Man of political Catholi 
cism in Italy, made him his secretary. Scelba had joined the Sicilian 
priest in setting up the Catholic party in 1919, had fought against 
Fascism and had become a prime mover in the postwar Demo-Christian 
party. He gave little time to the social amenities and had notably kept 
away from the various currents. Scelba, like most Sicilians, never forgot 
a friend nor forgave an enemy. 

When he named his Cabinet it was noted that Fanfani was being 
omitted. Saragat, who had voted against Fanfani but for Scelba, was to 
be Deputy Prime Minister, and Attilio Piccioni Foreign Minister. This 
gesture toward the DC Right was interpreted as still another slap at 
Fanfani. When Fanfani had replaced Scelba at the Ministry of the 
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Interior, a latent rivalry between the two had become even stronger, 
Each saw himself as the heir to De Gasperi, and these moves by Scelba 
made them the fiercest antagonists within the party. 

The situation became more tense when Amintore Fanfani made his 
bid for the secretaryship of the Demo-Christian party. For some time 
the post had been held by Pietro Spataro, De Gasperi's Postmaster- 
General, and at one time Minister of the Interior. It was in his office 
that Anna Maria Caglio had met Ugo Montagna, He was supported 
mainly by the old guard, the conservatives in the party and those who 
wanted state-controlled organizations left alone. 

Fanfani could count naturally oa his own group and the Social 
Catholics. Surprise support came from Pella and cinched his election. 
But then there was a good deal of head-shaking; too many rivalries had 
been sharpened and prospects for party unity didn't seem too hopeful 

In the fall of 1953 there had been a recess in internal intrigues; it still 
looked as if the Pella government would be in for a long time, Septem 
ber unfolded, slowly, deceptively, with its saccharine and melancholy 
charm. Vendors sold chestnuts instead of mimosa, Romans returned 
more or less rested from their vacations and to the surface observer 
everything was peaceful. 

Then like a delayed-action bomb, on September 25, 1953, a small- 
circulation magazine quietly appeared on the stands. It was called 
Attualitb and had a good-looking girl's face on the cover, with a broad 
yellow band which said: "The Truth Behind The Death Of Wilma 
Montesi!" She had not drowned, said Attualitd; she had been doped at 
a high-society party, and when she passed out her companions carried 
her to the beach and left her there to die! 

The magazine claimed that Wilma had often been picked up at Ostia 
in a black Alfa Romeo and taken to a place where orgies were held. 
She had met a mysterious but fascinating Mr. X who had a habit of 
drawing beautiful women into his web. Then came the details, 

"He demands blind obedience in a woman, a person who acts like an 
automaton under his control. He is the center of an organization which 
distributes drugs, using young girls to carry the packages to the cus 
tomers, . , * At six o'clock on Thursday evening* April 9, 1953* Mr. X 
and Wilma are together. Three other people are with them and they 
all begin to smoke drugged cigarettes . The girl becomes ill and falls 
unconscious to the floor; efforts to revive her are in vain. Suddenly the 
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four people get the idea that they have a corpse on their hands, and the 
position in Italy of one of the four, a Mr. Y, does not allow a scandal. 
She is dressed, but her girdle is lost or it is thought that leaving it off 
will bear out the theory o an accident. The people in the room get in 
touch with someone linked with top levels of the police and ask for 
help. A car rushes through the night; in Rome, telephone calls arc 
made, higher-ups are routed from their beds, advice is sought, A voice 
is raised which says: 'There is only one way out get rid of the body!' 

"It is put in a car which races along the seashore to an isolated spot, 
and thence it is tumbled into the sea. The garments are gathered up and 
destroyed except for a pair of stockings which are also lost in the haste." 

Although magazine circulation in Italy was comparatively limited, 
the article had surprising effects. The haut monde, for instance, read it 
with mouths agape. Monocles dropped, aperitivi went untasted. Poli 
ticians devoured it. In the corridors of Parliament, jungle warfare was 
suspended, whispers multiplied. Where had the writer got his informa 
tion? Where, in fact, had this magazine come from? It had published 
only five previous issues, and some said it had been started only to 
deliver this coup. Who was backing the magazine? Italy was too accus 
tomed to looking for hidden motives, particularly in the press, which 
since the end of the war had been Parti pris. In the excitement, few 
people asked who "Mr. X" was. They seemed more interested in who 
the editor was* 

He was quickly identified as Silvano Muto, a stocky young man of 
twenty-four with a small mustache, a rosy complexion and an annoying 
habit of wearing dark glasses in the daytime. Details about his back 
ground were at first more difficult to ascertain. It was said, however, 
that his father, vice-director of one of Italy's largest steamship companies, 
had been a candidate for election on the DC list and was struck off be 
cause of the opposition of a certain right-wing leader. This could have 
been Attilio Piccioni, On the other hand, the magazine had not men 
tioned the Deputy Prime Minister's son's name in connection with the 
case. 

While this was being chewed over, the editor was hauled before the 
authorities. "Where did you get your information? Where is the proof 
of what you have said?" Just when the subject was becoming particu 
larly exciting, it was announced on October 24th that Muto had ad 
mitted that it was all a figment of his imagination. As a sop to public 
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opinion the police reopened the inquiry into Wilma's death, and Mute's 
charges and retractions were duly entered. 

With Muto silenced, the politicians began again their intricate ma 
neuvering. There were those who sat back smugly, thinking that the 
voices of doubt had been successfully stilled. How could they know that 
a trumpet had been blown beneath the battlements of their entrenched 
stronghold? Blown loud enough to waken the dead, a thundering blast 
strong enough to bring down all the walls of Jericho. 



VII. The Church 



". . . al confessore nulla tien celato," Act r. 
("From her confessor she keeps nothing hidden.") 



IN a world that seemed to become daily more confusing, the Holy 
Roman Catholic Church in its many manifestations offered peace and 
a way to those Italians who would listen. In the cool mustiness of the 
church, the thoughtful priest looked at his parishioners. Lead them it 
was no question, it was a command. The enemy was at the gates; the 
battle had to be joined. The preacher must don his armor, yet not lose 
sight of the primacy of his mission. And that was what? It was, above 
all save man's soul! 

While the sound of the trumpet was still muted in Italy, within the 
confines of Vatican City it began to echo, reverberating with ever- 
increasing insistence. The Montesi case was evolving just when the 
Catholic Church was passing through its most difficult period since the 
Counter-Reformation. The Catholic hierarchy in France called it "this 
great contemporary drama." Through the years of dismay and despair, 
the Church had acted as a spiritual beacon. Now it was menaced in its 
spiritual mission by the Communists, more numerous in Italy than any 
where west of the Iron Curtain. 

After World War II, Catholics were the only really organized politi 
cal group in Europe to match spiritual leadership with the new strength 
of the Left. In Germany and France, Adenauer and Schuman led the 
way; in Italy, De Gasperi. 

93 
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Angered by the efforts to unite Rome to Italy, in 1868 the Church 
forbade Catholic participation in Italian politics. As a result the Italian 
Republic had since had as heads of government agnostics, Freemasons, 
a Protestant and a Jew. Alcide De Gasperi was the first practicing 
Catholic to hold the office of Premier. To a great extent, this brought 
to a head the political struggle which for hundreds of years had swung 
around relations between Church and State. For a while just after the 
end of World War II the struggle was forgotten; the prestige of the 
Church had given unity and meaning to the term "Italian" throughout 
a period of national humiliation. Also, the Church was everywhere, in 
Italy's monuments, its history, its social and political structure. Every 
facet of life on the peninsula was touched and influenced by the pres 
ence of the Vicar of Christ on Italian soil. Italians were forbidden to 
divorce or to practice birth control; their children went to schools in 
which Catholic instruction was compulsory; they even paid taxes for 
the support of priests as compensation for Church goods seized in 1870. 
Social assistance was to a large extent carried on by the Church or its 
dependent organizations, and civil authorities prosecuted anyone ac 
cused of "oral or written insults against the Pope." 

The clergy was part of the social structure in remote parishes and 
metropolitan slums. In smaller cities and towns, priests could be seen 
going on their manifold duties, striding down country roads, strap- 
hanging on streetcars, riding third-class on trains or, in a new develop 
ment, astride the new Italian motor scooters. Yet despite this omni 
presence, Catholicism had declined. It was no longer enough to do as 
Roman poet Belli had written in the nineteenth century : "You are not 
supposed to understandjust believe." Most Italians became really part 
of the Church but three times at birth, marriage and death. The rest 
was rote; they were Catholics by sentiment and tradition, not by con 
viction. The Church's pomp and ceremony were no longer enough. 
With the advent of the automobile, movies, radio and television, they 
were getting their pageantry in other ways. To combat this, Vatican 
authorities authorized the opening of parish cinemas in Italy and 
shortly had more of them operating than first-run houses. 

Particularly Rome, urbi if no longer orbi, was defecting. More and 
more of its ktent paganism was coming to the fore. Not for nothing 
had it been called the city of the six Y$r-papa, prcti, principi, puttane, 
pulci e poveri (pope, priests, princes, prostitutes, fleas and the poor). 
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More than half the inhabitants were guilty of by-passing Mass. For this 
and other sins they invoked their belief in God's ultimate understand 
ing. They believed, as did Tosca when she killed Scarpia, that God 
would forgive. 

It was obvious that Italians were not following the lead of the 
Church. While in modern times its actual influence had never been 
stronger in the world, in Italy it had never been weaker. More than a 
third of Italy's Catholics voted Communist despite the threat of ex 
communication. 

It seemed that what was needed was a definite change in world-wide 
Catholic policy toward secular matters, a change from the centuries-old 
view that man's lot on earth was not the concern of the Church. As a 
result of this thinking many felt that the Church had lost contact with 
the conscience of the masses. It was Italy's seemingly insoluble social 
problems which already had led to the political deadend that started 
splitting the ranks of the Catholics. The Italian Young Workers' Or 
ganization (GIOC) said that the biggest problem of Italian Catholicism 
was to re-establish contact with the workers. The Church had to stop 
being solely the friend of the rich and come out for reforms to help 
the poor. 

Much of the Church's soul-searching was carried out in the mission 
ary spirit prevalent in Tuscany and Emilia. These were the lands which 
had brought forth the Renaissance in the fourteenth century, and in 
1953, were calling for a Catholic reawakening. Churchmen and lay 
members in the North insisted that "a Christian is always in revolt. 
Our society must be changed." A Dominican, Enrico di Rovane, writ 
ing in a Turin newspaper, asked for a regime of austerity to end "the 
scandalous differences in the standards of living which exist in the 
country." In Communist-controlled Bologna, Cardinal Lercaro said 
"the Church will be ruined if it does not go along a new path." Believ 
ing that it must make itself felt in everyday life, he organized carnivals 
for children, opened his gardens to the poor and started the "Flying 
Friars," young men of working-class families who, wearing the habits 
of their various orders, went out on bicycles or scooters to the country 
side to challenge the Communists. Even the then Pro-Secretary of State 
of the Vatican, Monsignor Montini, said flatly that "the Church will 
have to reconcile Catholic tradition with the humanism of modern 
times." 
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This humanism was equated by many with the type of program advo 
cated by the Left. After all, the Demo-Christians' advent to power and 
their control of state-owned companies meant a partial acceptance of 
Socialism. But the Church was also a capitalist, being one of the largest 
landowners in Italy, running hotels and banks, and owning shares in a 
wide variety of enterprises. How could it come out against its own 
interests and officially move to the Left? No one ever accused Italian 
Catholicism of not being realistic. Its outstanding characteristic has al 
ways been its all-embracing universality, a great river into which flowed 
all sorts of tributaries. Part of it was with Mussolini, part with the 
Resistance. After the dictator's downfall the divisions continued, and 
there were now almost as many different trends in the Church as there 
were in the Demo-Christian party. But the groups which, for lack of 
better words were called Right, Left and Center, were in reality united 
under the all-encompassing wings of the Vatican in a common program 
to reconquer modern society, to bring back under the aegis of the 
Church its errant sons lured away by the liberal bourgeoisie and by the 
advent of the industrial age. 

The difference was in their views on how to bring this about. If one 
group said "mix in politics" (through the DC party, naturally), an 
other said this was contrary to Church policies. If some came out for 
new forms of social enterprise to check the twentieth-century advance 
of godlessness, a strong group was for the status quo under any circum 
stances. Opposition to any drastic moves was powerful. The strong 
holds of conservatism, the Roman Curia of Cardinals and the Holy 
Office, stood fast as their predecessors had for centuries. To them, any 
efforts at social reform would only prepare a bed for progressivism, and 
through this, Communism. The Church, they said, couldn't allow itself 
to be carried away by doctrinal novelties. After all, it wasn't engaged in 
a battle for power, only in a war of ideas. 

Why, it was said, here was the Church matching its preoccupation 
with man's spiritual welfare with an interest in material needs. Was it 
getting ready to adopt one of the Communists' strongest tenets 
Heaven on earth as well as after death? That would mean supporting 
the demands of one class against another. And how reconcile the class 
logic of the Left with the classless logic of Christianity? The Church's 
primary mission should be above politics. It would be fatal to fight the 
Communists on their chosen political ground. Would not such a 
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doctrine cause the divine nature of the Catholic religion to be doubted? 

The answer for many was to change not the Catholic Church, but the 
Demo-Christian party. Before 1953 there had been a wave of Don Camil- 
lismo, the theory that Communists were good people and not to be 
taken too seriously. In a country like Italy, easygoing, tolerant with the 
habit of centuries, it was only too attractive. It finally led one church 
man to say: "Now the conservatives think they can settle down to 
sleep again. All is as it was. But the Communists don't sleep. Their 
numbers are growing with each election." 

Proponents of a swing to the Left pointed to the 1953 spring election 
results when the Catholic trade unionists, the Catholic Farmers' Union 
and the Catholic social reformers all saw increases in their votes, while 
the conservative Vespisti who were against reforms suffered heavy 
losses. Why didn't the party change before it was too late? 

A standard joke in Italy had a man replying to "How much time do 
you think it will take to bring about Communism in Italy?" with "Oh, 
another couple of victories for the Demo-Christians." 

One group of churchmen collaborated with a magazine called 
Riscossa Cristiana (Christianity to the Rescue), which aimed at being 
spokesman for Catholics who were against DC party policies. It took a 
strong anti-American stand, pointing out that Marshall Plan aid had 
not weakened the Communists nor appreciably lessened poverty. The 
repected priest-editor of Idea blamed the DO-divided by disputes for 
poverty and Communism. It was his position that the party had not 
made it clear that it was for peace and against atom bombs . * . and 
that very likely this was because the Demo-Christians didn't want to 
offend their American allies. 

Catholic functionaries took a careful look at the party. It was obvious 
that the excommunication decree hadn't helped. And in 1953 the party, 
splitting into segments, had to turn somewhere for guidance. Meetings 
between politicians and their spiritual advisers increased. This sort of 
contact had not been encouraged by De Gasperi when he was premier. 
Then, the Church, seeing that the party's doctrines generally followed 
its own, had kept its influence indirect if implicit. Although the lay 
parties had continually protested against clerical associations, the 
Church had carefully respected the jurisdiction of the state. De Gasperi 
believed one of his most important accomplishments to be that of dis 
associating the party from its religious sponsorship. He felt that the 
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party had to remain free from official affiliations or risk a rift between 
Church and lay forces that could lead to catastrophe for Italy. 



In 1953 the Church, faced with the problem of bringing its political 
thinking up to date, sought to marshal its resources. It had always been 
able to turn to one or another of its components in times of crisis. So it 
was that many Italians professed to see somewhere in the Vatican the 
sources that had set what was to become the Montesi case in motion. 
Was it in Catholic Action, the Church's lay arm? 

Although, under Fascism, Catholic Action had kept Christian Demo 
crat forces together, after the war the leadership was split on policy. 
One sector wanted to keep the association an elite, essentially an apos 
tolic group. Opposing opinion was led by Luigi Gedda, who wanted to 
make it a mass movement and extend its action into the political field. 
In 1948, as head of the Civic Committees, local organizations that 
mobilized the Catholic vote, Luigi Gedda led an intelligent, well-con 
ceived battle against the Left. His posters, frankly aimed at workers, 
went up in every diocese and parish. Having proved his point, he was 
appointed president of Catholic Action in 1951 and the society became 
as violent in its demagogy as were its opponents. 

Gedda, in private life a gynecologist, was a resourceful political or 
ganizer. He was the spokesman of Catholics who demanded a more 
authoritarian course, leading, according to some, to a kind of Catholic- 
minded dictatorship, mild, but strictly opposed to any social or intel 
lectual change. This "authoritative democracy" would administer the 
ideas of the Left with a rightist type of authoritarianism and could 
come to parliamentary power by linking the Demo-Christian party 
with the Right. When in 1952 this was flatly opposed by De Gasperi, 
Catholic Actionists said the Premier was putting democracy above the 
interests of the Church. 

Although Catholic Action was nominally directed by a commission 
of cardinals, its head was in frequent contact with the Pope. If His 
Holiness's thinking had changed, in 1953 Gedda could capitalize on the 
change. But Gedda could not have reckoned on the results of the find 
ing of a girl's body on a beach, nor what would be made out of the 
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case by his opponents in the Church, the "Social Catholics" of the 
North. 

Among these latter were two young university professors, Amintore 
Fanf ani and Giuseppe Dossetti, and Dominican lay-preacher and edi 
tor Giorgio La Pira. Between 1947 and 1951 they were grouped around 
the publication Social Chronicles, the liveliest Catholic review of the 
postwar period. These Jacobins of Christ had been impressed by the 
vitality of the Communists in the North and wanted to plan for a new 
Christian society which would have the same dynamism. They were 
against concentration of wealth and the economic order, against both 
free competition and monopoly. They based their ideas on integralism: 
"No longer a Church allied to the state, nor an enemy of it, only a 
Christian state. . . . We will take authentic Christian thought and 
realize it in political life." In other words, the creation of a Christian 
political community within the framework of the parish, putting into 
practice the Bible's social teachings. 

Dossetti, who taught law at the Catholic University in Modena, had 
a sharp, ascetic face and a remote air. It was said that he almost never 
smiled, and that it was religion that had brought him his interior 
torment. During the war he had worked with Partisans in the province 
of Emilia. Known as "the Angel" he had embarrassed his party by his 
insistence that they follow Christian principles in their lives and actions. 
At the Demo-Christian Congress in Venice in 1949, the Dossetti group 
had taken its place in the party leadership and Dossetti had been 
named deputy secretary of the party. But it was said that other leaders 
didn't want to be bothered with these effervescent Leftists. De Gasperi 
had seen the danger of neglecting the movement, which could easily 
become corporativism moving away from social reform to reactionary 
extremism. He worked to moderate the Dossettians 5 preoccupation with 
social reform and to inculcate respect for constitutional ideas, soften 
their intransigeance and persuade them to work with other democratic 
parties. 

In 1951 De Gasperi, newly returned from a trip to the United States, 
invited several leaders, including Dossetti, to lunch at Castelgandolfo. 
Dossetti sent a letter saying he was giving up all his posts in the party 
and retiring from active politics. Several months later he left the Cham 
ber of Deputies and plunged into intense spiritual self-examination. 
He lived for a while in the home of a worker, then resumed teaching 
in a study-and-documentation center which he established in Bologna. 
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After Dossetti's withdrawal, Fanfani plunged deeper into party poli 
tics, and La Pira became the mystic in action, wresting the mayoralty 
o Florence from the Communists. Like Dossetti, the little man in 
shell-rimmed glasses threw a shiver of fear into party politicians. He 
was called "the Mayor of the Poor," and stories about him circulated all 
through Italy. Badly dressed and unshaven, he would go to High Mass 
every Sunday and be greeted on every side by the disinherited, to whom 
he gave most of his income. He said openly that capitalism lacked the 
goodwill to distribute the essential things of life, and more than once 
he took the side of the workers in their battles. When reproached he 
would answer: "If you come to me out of work and hungry I cannot 
tell you simply to recite an Ave Maria." 

Nothing angered the right wing of the Church and of the party- 
more than La Pira's actions in 1953. Communist workers, in protest 
against management's decision to shut down a big industrial plant, 
occupied and continued to run the factory. La Pira put himself at the 
head of a united-front committee, prevented any government action 
against the workers and, in fact, went to the occupied factory and urged 
the workers in the prayer of Mass. 

In Florence, the Church had a contemplative representative who fol 
lowed his own methods. To a delegation who protested against La 
Pira's methods the Cardinal said: "God has given me the spiritual care 
of this city, the people have given the worldly care of Florence to its 
mayor. Since it is a matter of earthly things, go to him and discuss it." 

Thus encouraged, La Pira wrote to the head of the plant citing the 
teachings of Christ. The reply advised the mayor to be more realistic* 
La Pira immediately answered: "It is not the speeches of Togliatti or 
Di Vittorio (the Communist labor boss) which makes Communism 
advance by leaps and bounds; it is the closing-down of factories which 
causes the whole of the working-class community to defend itself and 
fight from Communist trenches." 

Other Catholics agreed. Two hundred bishops wrote La Pira blessing 
fiim and implying criticism of the Church's silence. For a while it 
looked as if the Pope himself was behind La Pira. The Vatican Pro- 
Secretary of State issued a statement along those lines. La Pira went 
further: "God gave us the present in which to do things and not the 
future. People who have no homes, no money, no food, don't care a 
jot about red or white, EDC or imperialism." 

This was too much for the Pope, and La Pira received a calling-down 
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for "moving too fast." The Pontiff admonished: "In times like ours . . . 
Christian politicians should not enlarge internal social tensions. . . ." 
However, it might have been that he merely thought La Pira's move 
untimely, much like Laminenais in France who was "excommunicated 



too soon." 



Either way, the handling of La Pira was typical of Pius XIFs methods 
in keeping balanced the varied forces at his command, allowing each 
group to believe that for a time it had his ear, if not also his support. 

Only by the most strenuous means had Pius XII, an extraordinary 
being, maintained the prestige of the Church. This tall, frail man with 
piercing black eyes had for twenty-five years conducted an almost in 
credibly arduous reign. He had literally thrown open the huge bronze 
doors of the Vatican and invited people to come to him. No longer was 
the Vicar of Christ unapproachable. Particularly in Rome this had a 
strong effect, since the Rome-born Pope, as the Bishop of Rome and 
Primate of Italy, had a particular interest in the capital of his native 
country. He had made a good start toward adapting ancient principles 
to modern times. He had seen to it that for the first time since the four 
teenth century foreign cardinals outnumbered Italians in the Sacred 
College and he had severely condemned racialism, anti-Semitism and 
totalitarian doctrines. 

Possibly his greatest achievement was recognition of the need for a 
fresh appeal to the workingman. Other popes had been aware of this, 
Pius XI once saying, "The greatest scandal of the nineteenth century 
is that the Church should have lost the working class." 

On February 10, 1952, Pope Pius XII called for the building of a new 
world and a change in direction. In another address, in 1953, he called 
for voluntary socialism, and in still another advised Catholics to devote 
themselves to social reform. 

But with La Pira's actions and the amazingly large clerical response, 
the Pope may well have felt that the Church had gone far enough. It 
was about this time that he called a halt to the worker-priest experi 
ment in France, when workers converted priests instead of vice versa. 
After all, the "Rerum Novarum (New Things)" of Leo XIII had been 
kept in public view through frequent revisions and clarifications. This 
was a turn-of-the-century answer by the Church to Marxism. It pro 
posed class reconciliation and succeeded in sparking Catholic ideas on 
profit-sharing and worker participation in management. It had made 
much more progress in America than in Europe. 
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The model was there, why should not this progress be carried out on 
the political plane as many had advocated? Maybe it was time for 
changes to be made in the Catholic party. If not, the rejection of the 
Demo-Christians at the ballot box might spread to the Church. Con 
vinced that La Pira's was not the way to win back the lost sheep, the 
Pope applied more brakes to the reformists. 

In the complicated organization of the Church this could mean that 
the goal remained the same but that another group might be entrusted 
with the delicate task. In Rome were the twelve sacred congregations, 
the active contacts between the Holy See and half a billion Catholics 
throughout the world. Each order played a different part and, although 
according to the times these roles changed, for the most part they fol 
lowed certain lines. The Benedictines were meditators, the Franciscans 
lived in the past. The Dominicans for the most part were the teachers, 
the preachers of the Church. They worked more on theory, turning out 
the Church's best theologists. 

The Jesuits were the strongest and most numerous order, with 32,000 
active members in seventy-four nations. The most-hated and most-loved 
order in the history of Catholicism, frequently suppressed, they had 
always come up again stronger than before. They did everything with 
decision and speed. They were the Church's pragmatists, almost mate 
rialists. As such they were well fitted for the dynamic part they sup 
posedly played in the unfolding of the Montesi case. 

It couldn't have been any other order. The Jesuits, self-sufficient and 
practical, were the active ones. The Church recognized the truths in 
the story of the Franciscan, the Dominican, and the Jesuit together in 
a room when the light suddenly went out. The Franciscan, resigned, 
sang a hymn to light, the Dominican began a philosophical discourse 
on the possible causes of lack of illumination. Suddenly the lights came 
on -the Jesuit was no longer in the room; he had gone to check the 
fuses. 

When other orders complained that the Jesuits won converts at the 
expense of doctrine, the Jesuits said that a good end justified the less- 
good means, and that when the end was lawful so were the means. 
That was the attitude they carried over into their fight with the Com 
munists, using any method they could, even to working with liberals 
and supporting social reform. During the Inquisition they had gone 
their own way in repressing heresy. While the Holy Office originally 
set up for this purpose became known for its ferocity and brutality, the 
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Jesuits used persuasion and education, preferring to work behind the 
scenes. Their aim remained unswerving. Olschki defined it as "the 
organization of mankind as a city of Jesus governed by His vicar, the 
Pope." 

To gain their objective, Jesuit founder Saint Ignatius Loyola had 
urged his followers, as Saint Paul had done, to be all things to all men. 
It is because of this, possibly, that some modern dictionaries describe 
"Jesuitic" as "designing, crafty." 

It was the only order which vowed complete obedience to the Pope, 
and as a result was used for the most dangerous activities; Pope Pius 
called them hardy and ready just as if they were parachute or com 
mando troops. In return the Vatican set them aside among the orders, 
even giving special secrecy to their communications and courier 
material. 

Each Jesuit went through at least fifteen years of exacting tests before 
being admitted to the society of Jesus. The order kept itself ready to 
adapt actions to current needs, and in accordance with its military-type 
organization refused to be hampered by lay members, tertiaries or nuns. 
Jesuits did not become bishops or cardinals, to avoid being confined to 
a certain diocese. Gioberti said of them: "They live together without 
knowing each other, die without grieving for each other, they are 
together without loving each other." 

The society had the reputation of being His Holiness's loyal opposi 
tion, with the Father General still being called the Black Pope. Since 
1946, almost coincidental with the end of the war and the beginning 
of a new chapter in Jesuit history, this position had been held by a 
bone-thin, balding Belgian whose intelligent eyes were hidden, like 
those of a character in a mystery story, behind extremely thick glasses. 
Under his guidance the Jesuits had, besides their traditional interest in 
schools, become experts in mass communications. Radio Vatican was 
run by a Jesuit, as were some of Italy's most influential religious publi 
cations. Their contacts were everywhere. A Jesuit met with Catholic 
nobility each Sunday in Rome's Church of the Gesfr. Others went among 
the workers, one meeting with streetcleaners, another with streetcar 
conductors. 

Possibly the most interesting group in the order was the "Better 
World" movement led by Padre Riccardo Lombardi, a spell-binding 
advocate of social Catholicism whose sphere was influential industrial 
ists and politicians. He had taken his stand with those who saw the 
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need for change: "The Catholic camp must re-examine itself, and 
only the Pope can direct such a thing. But to do so he needs the assist 
ance of a stable organization that can dedicate the whole of its time and 
energy to this purpose. I shall dedicate what remains of my life to 
creating half a dozen apostles and perhaps as many as a thousand 
preachers who will continue my work." 

This sounded very much like another Counter-Reformation, and it 
was a Jesuit who likened the situation in 1953 to that in the sixteenth 
century when there were "corrupt and simonic priests." Then the 
Church was not saved by the burnings of the Inquisition but by the 
cleaning-up of its own behavior ... led by the Jesuits who put into mo 
tion the politico-disciplinary action necessary. The parallels were obvi 
ous if the need was admitted to purify the Demo-Christian party. What 
if, as certain people in the Church were convinced, the party contained 
elements of suspect friendships, of illicit speculations, of outright irre 
sponsibility and of arrant privilege? Would it not be better for the 
Church to step in and purge the party rather than let this taint of cor 
ruption spread to the Church and destroy the people's confidence in 
their religion? This would surely be the best road toward change. 

And because it was, it led to talk that the reformers had put their 
plans for moralization into action. How precisely did it come about? 
Was it because a girl from the North, frightened by what she was con 
vinced was happening about her, turned to the Church for spiritual 
guidance? 

Anna Maria Caglio may have felt freer to break with Montagna after 
she saw Muto's article and identified Ugo as Mr. X. For some time her 
lover's luxurious way of life, his mysterious phone calls and trips and, 
above all because she was a woman his attempts to get rid of her, 
had led the girl to believe that Ugo was the center of a group capable 
of doing great harm. Particularly his associates in politics and Church 
were such that a man of unscrupulous aims could construct the shadow- 
regime Anna Maria purported to see holding Italy in its tentacles. 

It possibly isn't too important now whether Anna Maria Caglio first 
saw La Pira when she was in a convent in Florence or had her allega 
tions pass through the hands of Dossetti in Bologna. It was said that 
Dossetti supposedly refused an offer of a Ministry from Scelba at about 
this time; but it could have been because of his desire to remain in reclu- 
sion, not because he knew of the scandal that was soon to burst around 
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the Sicilian's ears. The exact truth was not then and may never be 
known. 

As it was eventually told, Anna Maria first went to Italy's Attorney 
General Angelo Sigurani, who told her to forget her suspicions about 
Montagna's activities and go home. Anna Maria, angered at this cavalier 
treatment, returned to the North for advice, came back to Rome, and 
on November jyth, saw two Jesuits, Fathers Rotondi and DalTOlio. 
They were, for reasons of their own, more helpful. Dall'Olio was a 
contributor and Rotondi a member of the editorial board of Civiltb 
Cattolica, the official publication of the Jesuit order known as one of 
the great magazines of the world. In his position, Rotondi frequently 
saw the Pope, and the first copy of each number went to the Vatican. 

The magazine had, on the appearance of Muto's article, asked for a 
deeper investigation to throw complete light on the Montesi case. It 
was a furiously militant publication. In 1931 after the magazine casti 
gated Mussolini, Fascists smashed its printing presses. It had main 
tained that the use of a birth-control system was not a mortal sin, and 
it had iconoclastically called the Niirnberg trials illegal. It strongly 
criticized the Demo-Christians and even De Gasperi himself. In recent 
years it had become a spokesman for leftist social theses, and the direc 
tion of the magazine was in close collaboration with Padre Lombardi's 
"Better World" group. Therefore, Dall'Olio and Rotondi were on good 
terms with militant reformers like La Pira, Dossetti and Fanfani. 

When the Jesuits had listened to Anna Maria's story, they advised 
her to set her soul in order, confess and receive Communion, while 
breaking off relations with Montagna and telling the authorities. 

"But to whom can I go? The Chief of Police is Montagna's friend." 

"Over the Chief of Police is the Minister of the Interior, Fanfani, 
with whom we are in contact." 

Padre Rotondi later said that he had gone to see Fanfani on the 
orders of his superiors. Was it from the headquarters just left of the 
Vatican City that these orders came? Anyone going to number 5 Borgo 
Santo Spirito would be struck by the purposeful look of the many young, 
intelligent-looking men, somewhat similar to those seen in certain 
sections of the Communist party dedicated, intense, wits at the ready. 
Could Padre Rotondi there have put the matter before the councilors 
who represented eight sectors of the world? It has been said that within 
the Church there are three things which God does not know the 
science of a Dominican, the number of nuns, and what a Jesuit thinks. 
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The fact that the story would come out and in the natural course of 
things be forgotten by the general public would then fit into their 
plans. It would have made sufficient noise for members of the DC party 
and of the Church to agree on the necessity for cleaning up. However, 
this could have been complicated by two factors; one, the personal 
rivalry within the DC party and two, the surprising ability of the 
Communist party to pick up the ball and run away with it -a develop 
ment which later, unfortunately was clear for all to see. The propaganda 
and detective work carried out by the Left surpassed anyone's expecta 
tions and succeeded in turning what might have been admonishment 
into a cause c&lebre. 

That the Jesuits took Anna Maria in hand from then on, there was 
little doubt. From that moment she was passed from convent to convent 
and could be seen only by those having what might be termed "Church 
privilege." Later she was to write about Montagna: "I had to leave him. 
They made me leave him." "They" were obviously the Jesuits. But was 
it also "they" who put her in contact with editor Silvano Muto? In 
subsequent discussions it was never clarified just what or who brought 
them together. Muto, particularly, refused to say. There was good rea 
son to believe that there had been a helping hand from the Jesuits, with 
whom Muto had studied. In fact, his whole background, like Anna 
Maria's, was Catholic. He had studied at the Pro Deo Catholic Uni 
versity, instituted in 1945 to help Christianity in its "decisive struggle 
to overcome the growing penetration of Marxist materialism and run by 
Jesuit Padre Morlion." He had then worked on the Catholic daily // 
Quotidiano and the Vatican's Osservatore Romano. 

Meanwhile, rumors flowed like an underground river, bubbling up 
in the Piazza di Spagna, in Piazza Colonna, in Via Veneto, in Italy's 
Parliament and in the Vatican City itself. 

But then it looked as if all the rumors, as happened frequently in 
Italy, would come to nought. The press was extremely circumspect in 
its handling of the Muto article and, after all, there had been no flat 
naming of names. It appeared to everyone that Muto just didn't have 
the proof to back his charges and that that was why he had retracted. 
Or else he had the material but could not say from where it had come. 

One day in December 1953, Muto and Anna Maria Caglio met. 
Whoever their sponsors, whatever their conversations, after the meeting 
Muto was suddenly ready to blow the thing sky-high. The editor pre 
sented himself to the police authorities. To their amazement, he said 
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that he now wanted to confirm the contents of the article and even 
launch new charges. "I now have incontrovertible proof that there has 
been a subversion of justice with the collusion of the authorities/' he 
stated. 

In no time at all, the police, their reliability put in doubt, dug up an 
old Fascist law which if applied in America would throttle every col 
umnist in the country. It made it a criminal act "to spread false and 
alarmist news capable of disturbing public order." It was decided that 
the Attualitb article came within this elastic classification and Silvano 
Muto was held for trial. Although in Italy cases usually take months 
to be heard, Muto was to be tried within two weeks. Witnesses were 
hurriedly called in. 

On December 30th, five days before Muto was to appear, Attorney 
General Sigurani announced that his investigations had convinced him, 
for the second time, to shelve the case. Thus it was again maintained 
that the girl had died accidentally after bathing her feet at Ostia. 

Sigurani, well-dressed, sharp-faced but genial, refused to discuss the 
subject further. There were some snickers at his timing, but for the 
most part he received polite handling in the press. It was non luogo a 
procedere, there was no reason to proceed. No one blamed the police for 
desperately trying to prove they had been right all the time. 

Messaggero on January 5, 1954, wrote: 

"After nine months, then, the final word has been said on this dis 
concerting case. On the train she [Wilma] was seen by a lady who was 
in the same compartment. She was also seen on the beach next to the 
Plinius bathing establishment. She stayed there a little while and then 
went off toward the canal which runs through the Borghetto dei 
Pescatori. The autopsy, although performed late, confirmed that death 
was due to asphyxia through drowning." 

The paper did question the "unexplainable delay of the local author 
ities in reporting the tragic event," and said it was impossible not to 
link the closing of the case with the forthcoming trial of the journalist 
(Muto) but blamed him for "incautious conclusions which constrained 
the magistrates to indict him." 

To a large extent, Sigurani's decision cut the props from under Muto. 
The editor would stand trial while being in the position of refuting 
authorities who had twice closed the case. 

But if they thought this was a way of quieting rumors, they were 
completely wrong. For the Communists had smelled blood. This time 
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they refused to be put off. Here was a heaven-sent opportunity to 
really stir up the public. Although they had no way of knowing at the 
time that this was to be one of history's greatest scandals, a strange 
kind of intuition seemed to guide the Leftists. Fundamentally, they 
hoped to implicate both Church and government by using a broad tar 
brush. If they could eliminate some of the leaders of the Catholic hier 
archy or at least smear them with scandal, their usefulness would be 
considerably reduced. From this it would be only a step to undermining 
public confidence in the groups that had governed Italy since the war. 
Then fire could be turned on first one personality, then another : within 
the Vatican; within the Demo-Christian party; among political ap 
pointees, the chiefs of public powers like the police. Did Italy want these 
as her rulers, or was it now time to give power to the moral avengers 
of the nation the Left? 



VIII. The Left 



"Rullavano i tamburi . . ." Act. 3 
("The drums were rolling . . .") 



WHY did Italians remain complacent in the face of Communist acqui 
sition of power? It was explainable only by their history, that of a 
people who for centuries had lived under imminent threat of starva 
tion, invasion and disaster. But rarely did a democratic state have an 
enemy so resourceful and tricky, showing first one face and then 
another, waiting for desperation, for chaos, pouncing on any weakness. 
This was a new kind of invasion, counter-revolution masked as salva 
tion, fed by democracy's hesitations, its errors and, of course, its scandals. 

Government orators were forever announcing that scores of Commu 
nists were turning in their party cards, prominent personalities were 
quitting, minor officials returning penitently to the Church. Yet each 
election showed the Left just as strong. In June 1953, Communists and 
their allies increased their totals by almost a million and a half, boost 
ing their share of the total vote to a sturdy thirty-six per cent. 

It was no wonder that De Gasperi himself in 1953 was moved to say: 
"Communism continues to advance. If it maintains its past rate of 
increase, if it keeps its present faithful alliances, in less than ten years 
Italy will be the first country in the world that Russia will have suc 
ceeded in conquering through democratic pressures." 

Yet, in the immediate postwar years, the Italian had his pasta, thanks 
to wheat from America; his children drank milk because of American 
aid. Thousands were working because of the Center's public-works pro- 
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grams, their real wages higher thaa they had ever been. And in that 
Catholic country, how could so many be faithful to the Church as well 
as to its strongest enemy, the Left? 

It surely wasn't enchantment with the Soviet paradise. The average 
Italian had all he could do to keep a firm grip on his stomach when he 
read of Stalin's terror tactics. Still, hundreds of thousands wound up in 
front of Communist party headquarters, and the PCI, the Partito Com- 
unista Italiano, had become the largest Kremlin satellite in Western 
Europe, polling six million votes, claiming three million members and 
conceded a still-substantial two million. 

What were the sources of Communist strength in postwar Italy? 

Some went back to the last days of Fascism when joint Resistance 
groups known as National Liberation Committees (CNL's) were or 
ganized. They consisted of Republicans, Demo-Christians, Communists, 
Socialists, Liberals and Monarchists, all temporarily united in the clan 
destine struggle. While the democratic parties participated with just as 
much zeal, they were handicapped by divisions and anarchistic tend 
encies. Therefore it was the Left which dominated the committees, 
controlled towns, and appointed officials. It was particularly strong in 
the North, which was occupied by die-hard Fascists and alien Nazis. 
Turin, where the Italian Communist party was born in 1921, led the 
ideological way, and industrial Milan provided the bulk of the Partisan 
fighters who eventually met allied liberators. The factory revolts in 
these two cities, organized in April 1943, marked the first open rebellion 
against dictatorship in years. The Communists promptly took the credit 
though other groups had taken part. 

The Left's record under Fascism was a proud though ineffectual one. 
Communist and Socialist deputies in Italy's first postwar Parliament 
had been sentenced to a total of three hundred years in jail, in concen 
tration camps, in penal islands. They had suffered solitary confinement, 
been beaten, hanged and shot. Many had escaped to form Partisan 
groups and fight again. The whole excitement of the Resistance was 
carried over to the immediate postwar years with the Left capitalizing 
on this made-to-order prestige. 

Although Communists continued to emphasize their anti-Fascism, in 
June 1945, party-chief Togliatti, then Minister of Justice, signed an 
amnesty decree which wiped out charges against all but a few Fascists. 
The penitents were also welcomed to the Communist party "if they 
had had a change of heart." And the 1953 elections showed that despite 
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the return of neo-Fascism, the Left had held its own, the former Fascists 
had been convinced. 

Possibly the outstanding point of the elections was the increase the 
Communists had made in the South, the party almost doubling its 
adherents in Naples and making substantial gains all through the area. 
Now, in addition to the "ideological" Communists of the North, there 
were the "economic" Communists of the South. 

The reason had been organization: the "Congress o Southern 
People" was characteristic of the new-style mass technique the Left 
had developed; everyone, irrespective of party, was invited to the 
meetings. Although the proceedings remained in the firm hands of the 
Communists, a surprising number of Liberals, Christian Democrats 
and even Royalists attended. But the final resolutions always followed 
the party line. The Left also held category meetings, including all the 
mechanics in a town or all the doctors in a province. The Communists 
were the first to pull the women of the South out from their traditional 
round of washing and cooking to attend political meetings. By 1950, 
they were able to point to millions of inarticulate Southern peasants 
signing the Soviet-inspired Stockholm Peace Appeal. 

The Communists could have given lessons to Tammany Hall. They 
had a corps of activists working as hard the day after the election as 
the day before. Their statisticians would make up analyses of every 
district in the country. Targets for the next elections were pinpointed 
and the organization moved into gear. First, cells were formed to 
maintain rigid control. Each had a one-man vigilance committee to 
check up on ideology, collect dues and interweave participation in the 
various organizations. Some 50,000 cells were organized into 9,000 sec 
tions. These were urged to compete against each other in reaching 
quotas set as if the party were a sales organization. Task forces from 
Rome would be out setting up front organizations. No group was over 
looked: farmers, women, students, artists, intellectuals, veterans, even 
small landowners and businessmen. 

Side by side with organization was propaganda backed by the most 
widely-read press in the country. Well-edited, it helped to explain how 
the party had built up its strength. The Communists printed more than 
fifty daily papers and a score of illustrated weeklies whose circulation 
ran between 100,000 and half a million. L'Unitti, the official organ, was 
the biggest-selling newspaper in Italy, printing editions in four cities. 
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BINDING ON MR. YATES THOMPSON'S IIEGESIPPUS. 
From a pencil drawing. 
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those of the next two centuries can now be identified- 
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busy traffic in relics which shocked William of 
Malmesbury. Long inventories of the human frag- 
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by a group of robber-barons, friendly with each other and with influen 
tial government officials. While they had been kept from using the 
Montesi case as a propaganda weapon before the June elections, they 
had skirted it by using posters that charged the Demo-Christians with 
being forchettoni, "big forks," and showed them eating mounds of 
expensive food. One of the most effective had read: "Banquets with 
big forks while the people go hungry. They are shot through with 
favoritism, nepotism, corruption!" 

A particularly effective propaganda weapon was the well-organized 
carnivals. With games and dancing, roller-coasters, merry-go-rounds, 
Ferris wheels, and a variety of stalls selling homemade food and cloth 
ing, they looked like combinations of Coney Island and church bazaars 
in America. There were movie stars' appearances, beauty contests. And 
along with all this gaiety were the party propagandists, busy talking 
membership while large anti-American caricatures were carefully 
placed next to the rifle-shooting stands. 

The PCI's tactics never followed a straight line. There was outright 
violence and there was sweetness and light; the party was anticlerical 
and then reversed itself to approve the Lateran Pact. It was against the 
Fascists and then welcomed them into the fold. With all these changes, 
strategy remained the same: the use of any small incident to put the 
whole mechanism into operation posters, protests, strikes, fiery edi 
torials. Thus, labeling themselves revolutionaries they could incite the 
discontented working class to mass action, land seizures and factory 
occupation. 

On a hot July morning in 1948, Togliatti was shot and wounded by 
a Sicilian law student. In six days, over twenty policemen and rioters 
were killed while the country swayed on the edge of rebellion, and 
forty-one million man-hours were lost in hastily called but well- 
organized strikes. For a while this display of violence served to intimi 
date the middle class and keep them away from the polls. When this 
theme palled, the Communists said that the conquest of power was 
possible by parliamentary means. 

Yet, in Parliament, well-organized Communist tactics at times man 
aged to make a joke of legislative processes. Just a few weeks before 
Wilma Montesi's death, Communist use of these tactics reached incred 
ible heights during debates on the Center's proposed electoral bill, 
which favored a party or bloc gaining a majority of votes. It was hoped 
by this to circumvent the Communists' parliamentary obstruction. The 
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Communists and their Socialist allies organized themselves into squads, 
some groups raising legalistic objections, others dreaming up time- 
wasting amendments (two thousand of them) and still others working 
in committees to delay action. 

For thirty-seven days the country's second-largest political group 
blocked action. Then, after all-night sessions, the vote was called. 
Shrieking insults, leftist deputies physically blocked the way to the 
box where colored balls were cast as ballots. When pro-government 
deputies forced their way through to vote, one of the Communists 
leaped to the voting table and hurled the ballot box, votes and all, in 
the air. Senators slugged each other with broken chairs. The Left 
formed a wedge to try to pull the presiding officer out of his seat. The 
President of the Senate was hit over the head with a piece of wood 
thrown by a Communist. When the bill was finally passed, the staid 
Italian Senate was a shamble of broken desks and chairs, ripped docu 
ments, shreds of clothing, some spotted with blood; at least a dozen 
wounded senators and Cabinet ministers stumbled about in the 
wreckage. 



Work and food and, of course, peace, were the mainsprings of the 
hopes that the Communists pretended to offer. Many a worker or 
farmer who had lost all faith was willing to forfeit independence, to 
give up freedom of thought and action for these future benefits. The 
Communists kept pounding on this theme, conjuring up ever more 
Utopian vistas. One of their most popular magazines was even called 
Vie Nuove (New Ways) . 

That there was a fertile field for the sowers of hope was shown by 
a parliamentary investigation in 1953 which admitted that about a 
quarter of Italy's total population lived in conditions ranging from bare 
subsistence to sheer misery. Italians, said the report, ate less than any 
other European nation: a kilogram of sugar cost eight minutes of an 
American's work, twenty-two of an Englishman's and over a hundred 
of an Italian's. 

In other ways the Left made itself part of the warp and woof of the 
country. The civil service employed thousands who were more loyal to 
Moscow than to Rome. Where Communists held administrative posts 
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(since the war 30,000 officials controlling over 2,000 local governments) 
they did their best to set examples of honesty in financial matters. This 
alone was so much in contrast with the custom of centuries, particularly 
in the South, that many believed the party would act the same way 
once in national power. To those Italians, Russia was a long way off. 
A Communist deputy, approached after the arrest in Russia of secret- 
police chief Beria, was asked if he didn't have a shiver of apprehension. 
He replied seriously, "But I live in Naples, not Moscow." 

The Communists also strove to identify themselves with the workers, 
to show that they were with them in their struggle for social justice, 
above all to give them a feeling of belonging. When, after the war, all 
kinds of formalistic class relationships remained, manual workers, 
servants, waiters, clerks were treated as if it were still the eighteenth 
century. While few complained openly, they registered their resentment 
at the ballot box. 

The Communists, doing everything they could to emphasize these 
class distinctions, were aided by the wide gap which existed between the 
wealthy and the poor. The great estate-holders of Italy were touched 
only lightly by land reform; they retained their influence and their 
social and economic privileges, and the presence of bitter poverty 
seemed to incite them to even more ostentatious displays of luxury. 
Added to this social irresponsibility was a unique political outlook, the 
belief that they could do business with whatever party was in power. 
They took up again the habit of keeping a foot in the opposing camp, 
having a "saint in Rome," just in case. Many contributed to Communist 
coffers. 

The Communists had other financial resources. After the war they 
"liberated" banks, printed "real" money with engraving plates stolen 
from the government, and confiscated Mussolini's treasure. There was 
ample reason to believe that the Communist party was one of the larger 
capitalistic organizations in Italy. Its income was easily fifty million 
dollars a year, of which only three million dollars represented members' 
dues. Much more important were holdings in various business enter 
prises including restaurants, theatres, and government-approved trade 
companies with a virtual monopoly on trade with the East. 

The Communists also had the active support of many intellectuals, 
painters, writers, playwrights, actors, whose names, along with those of 
border-line sympathizers, lent the Communists a real air of respect 
ability. After all, it wasn't dangerous to be a Communist in Italy. As a 
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matter of fact it was considered rather chic, and in some sets quite 
smart. No democratic party would punish the Communists, but if the 
Communists should win, their opponents would have to pay for their 
opposition. 

As important as any source of Communist power was the striking 
leadership which the party had had since the end of the war. Chief of a 
group of trained and fanatical men was suave, sinister Palmiro Togli- 
atti. He was born in 1893 in Genoa on a slum street called Hotel of 
the Poor Ones and he never let anyone forget it. Working his way 
through college, he became a newspaperman, then a lawyer; was first 
a Socialist and then a Communist. He fought Mussolini within Italy 
till 1926 and then traveled around Europe, getting into the Spanish 
Civil War and winding up in Moscow, where he broadcast to the 
Italian people under the name of Ercole Ercoli. After eighteen years of 
exile, in April 1944 he was brought back to Italy from Algiers (inci 
dentally, in a U.S. Army transport plane) to become the unquestioned 
leader of Italian Communists. His followers called him "11 Migliore" 
(The Best), as he survived the assassination attempt, a serious automo 
bile accident, several grave illnesses and recurring efforts to topple him 
from leadership. For a time, 1944 to 1946, Togliatti was in the govern 
ment, and in 1953 the ranks of officialdom still bore that mark. All 
through the various levels were men he had placed in strategic positions. 
His brilliance in public debate was almost legendary, his organizing 
ability unquestioned. Beneath a mild exterior was a will of iron. He 
was a man who could move with the changing policies of Communism, 
and in fact he frequently had a hand in changing them. Possibly 
because of his keen judgment on ideological deviation, Moscow gave 
him more leeway than was allowed other leaders. 

Each year the Communist position seemed to be weakened by inter 
national events, and each year Togliatti managed to maintain it vir 
tually unimpaired. When the Kremlin came out against the Marshall 
Plan, Togliatti was forced to work up reasons for not accepting Amer 
ican aid. He finally charged that this assistance usually found its way 
only to a group of speculators and therefore helped particular interests 
and not the welfare of the nation. In 1949, papal excommunication of 
party members threatened to shatter the Communist cadres; but Togli 
atti worked out techniques for circumventing the ecclesiastical ban and 
lulling the disturbed consciences of the party's Catholic followers. 

All through the discussion on Trieste the Italian Communist party 
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had to take an unpopular stand. And time after time Togliatti had to 
explain, excuse and defend the bad timing and bad taste of Moscow's 
pronouncements. It was no wonder that Communist Russia was called 
"the Italian Communist party's strongest drawback." 

So poor was Moscow's propaganda or so unconcerned with Western 
Communist parties that on several occasions Togliatti found himself 
defending a stand on which Russia had already reversed itself. The 
prime example of this was the time he put out a long editorial support 
ing Russia's refusal to ratify the Italian peace treaty which Russia had 
already secretly signed, Only a man with superb political aplomb could 
overcome faux pas like these and, in fact, turn them to advantage. Just 
after Ambassador Luce's unfortunate pre-election speech in 1953 he 
said: 

"We are charged with being subservient to the Soviets. Tell me, has 
it been the Soviet or the American government that threatened eco 
nomic retaliations if our election results should displease them?" 

Togliatti also had to fight those within his own party who wanted a 
tougher line of strikes and violence. In 1951, when threatened with a 
revolt from the ranks, Togliatti didn't hesitate to call two of his deputies 
"filthy lice" and kick them out. Yet all they asked was that the party 
follow its own line rather than Moscow's. 

Togliatti himself usually followed Stalin's lead, but he never went 
overboard for it any more than he did on anything else. As Moscow's 
number-one man in the West, he launched the "peace offensive" of 
1951-1952 that gave the world Picasso's dove, if nothing else, in the 
way of peace. 

Possibly his strongest point was his ability to clarify the issues, to add 
reason to emotional appeal, He once declared: "Italian society is formed 
in such a way, and the organization of capital is such in this society, 
that the classes which direct it do not cede anything either in substance 
or in form if it is not grabbed from them by continuous pressure and 
with hard struggles." 

This sort of logic helped win the Communists their mass base, Italy's 
workers. They had acquired this only after the Russians entered the 
war in 1941, when they sent out task forces to line up clandestine Com 
munist cells. In the wake of the Allied advance, even before Rome was 
reached, workers met in Bari in 1944 to form the CGIL, Confedera- 
zione Generale Italiana del Lavoro. Allied officials, particularly Amer 
icans, helped in setting up the single labor organization to include all 
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political groups. The main currents, Communist, Socialist and Catholic, 
were recognized by having their leaders as vice-secretary generals. The 
head of the organization was Giuseppe Di Vittorio, who came from a 
family of day laborers in Cerignola, a town in Apulia which has been 
called "a peasant slum." Like many other Communists, he had been 
jailed by the Fascists and had escaped to join the Garibaldi brigade in 
Spain. An impressive-looking man, after years of office-holding he still 
gave the impression of a worker rather than a politician. Lots of South 
ern peasants had his picture up with that of their patron saint. 

The CGIL quickly moved toward having more voice in business 
and government. One step was the creation of internal commissions, 
similar to shop stewards, in all offices and factories. Elections for these 
in 1947 showed something like 62 per cent for the Communists, 26 per 
cent for the Socialists and only 9 per cent for the Catholics. As a result 
the Communists ran the show, calling political strikes and slowdowns 
aimed at weakening the government and blocking Marshall Plan aid. 
This accentuated the dissensions among the various political elements, 
particularly between the Communists and the Catholics. To placate 
them, Di Vittorio modified the Communist position on Marshall Plan 
aid (without of course accepting it) and gave strike-weary workers an 
unprecedented concession: "The minority may abstain from a strike if 
it feels the calling of the strike has been unwarranted." But it was too 
late. 

On August 3, 1948, the Catholic workers broke away and formed 
what was later known as CISL, Confederazione Italiana dei Sindacati 
Liberi, with Giulio Pastore as head of the organization. For many, he 
represented the best of the non-Communist Left. The father of nine 
children, he had been a newspaper editor and a union organizer. In 1944 
he was imprisoned by the Fascists. Possibly the most sincere man in the 
Demo-Christian party, he had the gift of moving large audiences by 
impassioned and inspired oratory. 

Pastore had an extremely difficult task. His organization was vari 
ously called a puppet of the Americans, of the Vatican, of Italian indus 
try, of the Italian government. Pastore never denied the help he received 
from the Americans, but labeled the accusations of help from within 
Italy laughable. Neither industry, the government nor the Church 
would help him, since each of ttese forces feared that too strong a 
syndicalist movement even though non-Communist would upset the 
internal balance. More than once Pastore had fought party control of 
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unions. Modifications were then worked out within the specific indus 
tries. Only rarely was this done at the provincial or plant level. Aided 
by this "democratic centralism/' the Communists still controlled the 
major part of the working class. The CGIL was still Left while the 
other organizations could only be called Center. The compact mass of 
Communist followers was still among the industrial workers, particu 
larly in mechanical industry, in steel and in shipbuilding. And the 
Communists controlled those key positions from which they could stop 
all work by laying down their tools. It was still possible, in 1953, for 
the Communists to bring the industrial wheels of the country to a halt 
within a few hours. 

The invaluable allies of the Communists since the end of the war 
were the Socialists (P.S.I.), who in the 1953 elections had contributed 
three and a half million votes. Since 1892, when the party was first 
organized, it had had a tempestuous history. Before World War I it 
was on the way to power, with Mussolini as one of its leaders. Thrown 
out, he became a fierce enemy of the party, and during his regime 
Socialists went into hiding or exile, later to form the cadres of many 
Partisan groups. It was only after the end of the war that two definite 
currents evolved within the party reformist and revolutionary. The 
latter, fascinated by the October Revolution in Russia, advocated a 
merger within the Communists, or at least united action. Its leader was 
Pietro Nenni. 

Nenni, at one time a close friend of Mussolini and later Foreign 
Minister in De Gasperi's second cabinet, artfully bobbed to the surface 
of postwar politics at every election and every Cabinet crisis. As Italy's 
"perennial fiance" (his political flirtation with the Communists started 
in 1945) he won the uneasy admiration of everyone in the political 
rainbow, from Left to Right, at home and abroad. It is claimed that he 
once got tens of thousands of dollars from an American labor leader 
by telling him that Togliatti was getting money from Russia. Yet 
Nenni's declared position followed the Communist line so closely as to 
be indistinguishable from it. He proudly accepted the Stalin Peace 
Prize and made no moves without consulting Togliatti. 

The owl-like Nenni was considered to be one of the ablest maneu- 
verers on the European political scene, leading literally millions of 
Italians down the garden path of Communism. A good deal of the 
enigma of Nenni lay in die undisclosed reasons for his sticking so 
consistently to the Communists. One theory had it that they black- 
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mailed him because his daughter, a Socialist deputy, had been a member 
of Mussolini's secret police. In any event, he was no friend of America; 
he once grouped Harry Truman with Hitler, Mussolini and Louis 
Napoleon, and called the Marshall Plan a work of imperialism and 
capitalist penetration. 

The uncertain quality of Italian politics was accentuated by the hope 
that Nenni would one day break with the Communists. That he had 
not always been happy with the alliance was shown by his remark to 
one of Italy's top editors: "After all, someone must hang on to the coat- 
tails of 'that other one' (Togliatti) in order to hold him back'. What 
else can I do? 'That other one' has an organization and he can do any 
thinghe can even say Mass if he likes!" 

In a published interview Nenni went one step further, and warned 
the Center it would inevitably have to come to terms with him. Coyly, 
he asked: "Who will launch the political and social reforms Italy so 
urgently needs? The Christian Democrats are not strong enough in 
terms of votes nor trade-union organization. The Right is no danger. 
The first compromise or the first battle will be with the Socialist 
party." 

The idealism presented by the Socialist slogans still appealed to the 
Italian voter. But Nenni's deformation of these slogans as practiced 
by other European Socialist parties with democratic principles into 
pro-Communism, led to a series of splits within the party. In 1947, after 
Nenni had for two years stood for "Unity of Action" with the Commu 
nists, he began speaking of their merging. A party congress was moved 
up from March to January to settle the issue. This forced the hand of 
coldly intellectual Giuseppe Saragat, leader of the reformist Critica 
Sociale group who had hoped for support from caucuses being held all 
over Italy. At the congress, twenty-five-year-old Matteo Matteotti, son 
of the Fascist-assassinated martyr and chief of the Iniziativa Socialista, 
was one of the most fervent speakers against Nenni. Assailing the 
leader's friendship for the Communists, Matteotti called the meeting 
invalid and walked out. In a two-hour speech, Nenni pleaded with the 
delegates to stay united. But Saragat followed, taking fifty out of a 
hundred and fifteen deputies to form a new party. Italian papers of 
every political shade ran screaming headlines : "The Dilemma of Sara- 
gat," "The Paradox of Nenni," "The Problem of Socialism." 

The Social Democrats, as the new group was known, were indeed 
faced with a problem. They had to avoid being too right-wing so that 
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they could attract the remaining Nenni-ites and yet avoid being too 
left-wing so as not to offend the Demo-Christians with whom they had 
become allied, 

Saragat's move had toppled the Socialists from their position as 
Italy's second strongest party, and there were those who doubted that 
he had been wise, since it effectively destroyed the probability of win 
ning the Socialists away from their Communist friends. However, it 
meant that Italy had followed a tendency already initiated in other 
parts of Europe, and it made possible the ejection of the Left from the 
government. With democratic Socialists to turn to, De Gasperi could 
still talk of a broad political front. After the split, Nenni resigned as 
Foreign Minister and the Socialists moved still closer to the Commu 
nists, providing them with excellent window dressing and continuing 
to attract Italian voters who liked the Left but didn't want to think of 
themselves as Communists. 

The split in the Socialist party was followed, in June 1949, by a break 
away from the Communist-dominated trade unions to form a non- 
confessional labor organization later to be known as UIL, Unione 
Italiana dei Lavoratori. Backed by this organization, Saragat asked for 
worker support from the far Left. His party, he said, would provide 
intelligent opposition through "social reform rather than hysterical anti- 
Communism." He thought the Marshall Plan could help, and insisted 
on defending it while promising to impede any political drift by the 
government to the Right. 

But Saragat's requests to the Center coalition for reforms were 
muted by Italy's surprising comeback from the desolate aftermath of 
war. Dissension arose in his party, currents agitated for quitting the 
government, for a revision of policies. Matters came to a head in 1953 
with a splinter-group's opposition to the Center's electoral law. A 
handful of Social Democrat deputies voted against it and were expelled 
from the party. They ran independently in elections and, although 
scoring no great success, they did succeed in syphoning off just about 
the number of votes that would have given the Demo-Christians a 
clear majority and the Center a more comfortable margin. The PSDI, 
hampered by its "alliance with the priests" and condemned by labor 
as being too far from the workbench, had lost ground. It dropped a 
third of the votes it had won in the 1951-52 local elections. Attempting 
a recoupment, Saragat said that the country had given ten million 
votes to the Left (the Communists, the PSI and the PSDI) and only 
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three and a half million votes to the Right. Therefore, the country 
wanted a change to the Left. He called for I'apertura alia sinistra, a 
"political opening to the Left" by the Center, and inclusion of Nenni's 
Socialists in the democratic coalition. For his switch in thinking, the 
Social Democrat leader was dubbed the Hamlet of Italian politics. The 
promises and affection with which he was soon showered and his own 
dream of a "socialist state" made him waver on a major foreign policy 
issue, the ratification of the EDC treaty. He also persuaded his party 
to vote against De Gasperi's summer 1953 attempt to form a govern 
ment and thereby set the stage for the crisis within both the govern 
ment and the Christian Democrat party. 

As the Montesi case developed in the first months of 1954, Italy 
remained without a government. The atmosphere was fast approaching 
the situation that existed in France exactly twenty years earlier in the 
case of the fabulous gentleman swindler, Stavisky. Then too, the Com 
munists were gaining strength and events were forced to a culmination 
by rumors of government intrigues and corruption. 

The Left in Italy, seeking to capitalize on the dissension within the 
Center coalition and to consolidate electoral gains, stepped up its 
propaganda campaign. It had already been striking out in general 
fashion, using hint and rumor about the case to make up for lack of 
facts and names. It was obvious, however, that it needed a Stavisky, 
a deus ex machina, to polarize the attack. It wasn't thought that the 
trial of young Silvano Muto would produce much in the way of ma 
terial. Who would back him up ? 

The State, obviously thinking the same way, on January 28th opened 
its first hearing of the charges against the editor. The trial had been 
postponed from January 4th due to Muto's illness. Held in a small 
room, it attracted little attention. Muto was called almost as if it were 
a routine to be gotten over with as quickly as possible. The bored judge 
asked a few questions, then thumbed through a book to check the 
sentence. Court attendants nodded; it was sure to be light, a reprimand 
more than anything else. Then it was noticed that Muto was still talk 
ing. What was he saying? He was naming names! 

"Mr. X of my article is the Marchese Ugo Montagna. It was he who 
was responsible for getting government authorities to cover up the 
causes of Wilma Montesi's deathl" 

The few members of the press corps present sat up straight. How 
come this startling candor, who was Muto's phantom support? In any 
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event, it was a shock. Here was a name, here were definite charges. Any 
hopes o a routine case to be settled quickly had to be discarded. The 
magistrate hurriedly called a halt to the trial, postponed it till March, 
while the police reopened, for the third but not the last time, the case 
of the Roman girl's death. 

For his part, Montagna promptly instituted slander proceedings 
against Muto. He said that Muto had conceived the whole thing out of 
his imagination and that he, Montagna, was innocent of any connec 
tion with murder or with drug traffic. "The hunting club of St. Hubert 
and the death of Wilma Montesi have no connection. I intend to get to 
the bottom of all this. It has all been done to make a scandal. The 
scandal is intended to hurt some political personage." 

The Communists played this up, painting a picture of a depraved and 
greedy group of hangers-on whose influence reached deep into the halls 
of power. Communist leader Togliatti quickly gave orders to exploit 
the numerous blunders of the inept and fearful authorities. 

What made Muto decide to go so far? He said it was because he had 
two witnesses, both women, who would confirm his statements in their 
testimony Anna Maria Caglio, of Milan, and Adriana Bisaccia, the 
existentialist of the Baretto. Reporters shot out to find them, only 
to discover both strangely missing. 

When police finally caught up with Adriana at the end of January, 
they found her in a small garage converted into a bedroom. This 
belonged to the young Milanese painter, Duilio Francimei, whom she 
had met on January i2th in one of the existentialist bars. As friends told 
it, "She looked pale and ill and said she had just come out of the hos 
pital. As she had nowhere to sleep, Francimei had put her up." Adriana 
freely admitted to having lived with Francimei for the previous fort 
night. "It was fifteen days of bliss." 

And where was Francimei? Well, he had been hospitalized for drug- 
taking. Adriana said she had thought she could cure him. "I hid his 
phials of morphine from him. It was I who persuaded him to go to the 
hospital for the cure." 

Investigation showed that Adriana had made a suicide-try in the first 
days of January. Reporters looking into the story realized why they 
hadn't been able to trace her. On the register of the San Giovanni Hos 
pital where the girl had been taken, opposite her name was written: 
"Do not give this news to the press." 

Now that Adriana was discovered, all kinds of stories came out about 
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her. A morning paper revealed that late in April 1953 the guests and 
landlady of the pension where she stayed had found her on the floor, 
half-fainting and screaming, "Assassins, assassins, I'll tell all!" 

A young man named Marcomeni said that he had overheard Bisaccia 
tell one of the girls in the Baretto bar "how she had tried to commit 
suicide in order to protect a highly placed person." He further declared 
that "I and many others have heard her say that she knew Wilma 
Montesi." 

Others told of Bisaccia's speaking of the Montesi case, and how once 
she related that men were out to kill her because she knew too much. 
An afternoon newspaper printed an interview with Bisaccia's mother. 
"In June she spoke to me of Wilma Montesi, who, she said, did not die 
by accident. She said that she wanted to tell it to a newspaper and thus 
free herself from nightmares." 

When reporters tried to confirm this, Adriana said she couldn't recall 
where she was on April 9, 1953, nor even on the days immediately 
after. She remembered only that on the twelfth she was at Avellino 
with her mother. 

Called in for questioning, Adriana spent five hours at headquarters, 
smoked four packs of cigarettes, and came out saying, "I have amnesia, 
I told them nothing." It was notable, however, that the Public Prose 
cutor who interrogated her had sent out for more paper. And her 
friends said that until recently she had displayed quite a good memory. 

It was soon evident that Adriana had been told to keep her mouth 
shut by her friends if not by her enemies. She had spoken earlier of 
having received anonymous letters and phone calls warning, "Don't 
talk if you want to live." Now she blossomed forth in brand-new 
clothes, and little by little her amnesia started to leave her. She admitted 
having talked about assassins, but said she was referring to something 
else. Oddly enough the landlady, too, retracted her statement. In effect 
she was denying having heard what Bisaccia now admitted having said. 
The blonde girl gave a flood of interviews to newspapers and maga 
zines. Although frequently contradictory, they maintained the same 
line: everything she had said till then had been a tissue of lies and she 
had been the victim of hallucinations. The strange people she had 
described as taking drugs were now characterized as good, clean souls. 
"I never saw a sign of cocaine, morphine or drugged cigarettes." She 
had never known Caglio, although Caglio's father had said they'd met, 
she had never known Wilma Montesi, she had never been to Capo- 
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cotta, and never heard of Montagna. She wasn't sure about Piccioni, 
and, in fact, had gone to see him one day to be certain that she had 
never seen him before. The clothes? She had received an unexpected 
inheritance. 

There was a lot of skepticism about Adriana's sudden denials. The 
pro-Communist Paese Sera wrote: "It is forbidden, it is dangerous, to 
know certain things. It's better not to know them. Then the world 
allows us a little rest, a little quiet, food to eat every day and a bed to 
sleep in every night." 

The Left implication was that certain forces had taken a hand in the 
case, forces that were above the law. 



IX. The Law 



". . . 1'uom saggio piega alia legge . . . armata." Act 2. 
("The wise man bows to the law when it is armed.") 



THE law in Italy was an enemy, an opponent waiting in ambush, the 
cruel parent in a country where family love usually forgave all. The 
nation's rulers, for centuries convinced that the citizenry consisted of 
recalcitrant children, had constructed a legal code suitable for coltish 
adolescents. Mussolini, too, thought the people immature and made the 
legal code even harsher. To this end he encouraged the excesses of the 
police, gave them unquestioned authority, aided them with omnipresent 
spies and rigidly repressive laws. 

In the immediate postwar period there was a real need for strong 
police control. United Nations statistics showed Italy to have the most 
violent population in Western Europe, with three times as many mur 
ders as any other. Also, much of the police's energy was dissipated in 
keeping Communists under control. Hidden caches of their arms and 
munitions, oiled and in perfect shape were continually being discovered 
all over the peninsula. 

The Italian himself was not without fault, frequently lacking in 
civic consciousness. He had been used to bad laws, made, he said, for 
the few by the few. So he had no compunction in lying to the police, 
believing there was always time to confess. Besides, he wanted an excep 
tion to be made for himself and his friends, on the principle that the 
law was made for others. And he considered it an achievement if he 
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could outwit the law, like a child who gets into the jam pot when the 
parents' eyes are turned elsewhere. A good example was American 
cigarettes. Many Italians spent 200 lire on gasoline to buy American 
cigarettes for 150 lire cheaper than they were sold in state-controlled 
cigar stores. In one recent year contraband cigarettes cost the govern 
ment a hundred million dollars in lost taxes. 

The Communists and the Right took advantage of this habitual 
defiance of rules. They frequently arranged demonstrations in the 
actual hope that the government would use the most repressive meas 
ures. The police rarely disappointed them, occasionally letting their 
enthusiasm carry them to the point of bludgeoning farmers and work 
ers who didn't necessarily have extremist political connections. One 
writer said: "It is not nice to be suspected in Italy. If you are innocent, 
keep out of the way." 

Although the need to control demonstrations was admitted, the 
methods of the cdere, riot squads started by Scelba as Minister of the 
Interior, looked to many as only a step away from the forceful repres 
sion of any citizen who wanted to express his opinion. The speedy 
American surplus jeeps, accompanied by piercing sirens and Minding 
headlights, revolved around the piazzas, in the streets, in front of the 
factories, even sideswiping the walls as they passed, to the peril of 
innocent passers-by huddled in doorways. The cold eyes of the detec 
tives flicking from side to side, the arrogant demands for papers, the 
sudden rush of feet down a quiet street, the "splat" of short billy clubs 
wielded by helmeted soldiers, the use of water hoses dousing demon 
strators and innocent citizens alike tended to put the neutral bystander 
in sympathy with the extremists. Many, in June 1953, had voted their 
sympathy. 

Silvano Muto found himself treated like the character in the Courte- 
line story who tried to turn in a watch he had found and wound up in 
jail charged with theft. Writer Paolo Monelli said that the authorities 
had "a medieval tendency to consider every person guilty unless he 
could by his own pain and travail prove himself innocent." The maga 
zine Cronache said: "As far as the police are concerned, the citizen is 
always in the wrong." The respected Mondo concurred: "In Italy, to be 
scrupulous and trust the law means that one always comes off worst." 
A pro-government deputy said: "The feeling is widespread that it is 
preferable to suffer a wrong than to address oneself to the law." 

Muto, not having played the rules of the game by keeping his mouth 
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shut, had thrown the whole legal machinery of the state into operation. 
The authorities were placed in the difficult position of having to go 
back on a ruling they had already made, that of declaring the case of 
Wilma Montesi closed. Rather than have the whole creaking, cumber 
some machinery of the law reverse itself, it was easier to go ahead, to 
prosecute Muto. 

To bolster their case they called seventy-three-year-old Saverio Polito 
from retirement. An enormous puff-jowled man who had been in the 
police fifty years, he was known as a famous interrogator, often secur 
ing confessions when his men had given up. He was a popular figure 
in postwar Italy; he organized benefits for poor children, was known 
as an honest cop and the man who, on the late King Victor Emmanuel's 
orders, had arrested Mussolini in 1943. 'He himself was later arrested 
by the Germans and put in a concentration camp. Released in October 
1946, he was Rome's police chief until August 1953. 

Polito gave an interview to Giornale D'ltalia of Rome which came 
to be known as the "Nine Points" because it contained that number of 
reasons justifying the police's decision to call the death an accident. As 
he gave them, they were disputed by skeptics. The first three were that 
Wilma had good morals, lacked beauty and charm, and was soon to be 
married to a police agent. It was pointed out that this could be true and 
the girl still could have been murdered or could have committed 
suicide. The fourth point quoted the autopsy report as saying that no 
drugs or alcohol had been found in the girl's stomach, that death had 
come about through suffocation due to drowning, and that she was a 
virgin. A few police reporters insisted that the absence of drugs in the 
stomach meant nothing, particularly if they had not been taken orally; 
although she could have drowned, the question was where and under 
what circumstances. As far as Wilma's virginity was concerned, report 
ers winked at each other. 

Polito's next three points claimed that Wilma had eczema and had 
been to Ostia before to bathe her feet, going alone that day because her 
sister refused to join her. A left-wing paper asked "Since when does 
anyone go to Ostia to bathe her feet at sunset, and why get half- 
undressed to do so?" The eighth point cited the woman clerk who had 
sworn she had seen Wilma on the train to Ostia, while the ninth said 
the girl who had been seen in the car at Tor Vaianica was not Wilma 
but the fiancee of a Roman prince who was visiting nearby. And al 
though no one had asked him, Polito added: "Piero Piccioni has an 
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alibi which cannot be criticised. We have proof that on April 9, 1953, 
he was in Milan!" 

A good part of the press, possibly feeling that things were getting out 
of hand, rallied behind the police and concurred in this reasoning. The 
pro-government Messaggero said that it knew the authorities were doing 
their best and this proved that there had been no hushing up. It 
backed Attorney General Sigurani as having done "everything hu 
manly possible to seek out the truth." "If there were any reason for the 
issuing of a warrant, for the arrest of any person, it would already have 
been done, as Sigurani is a magistrate of absolute independence and of 
such scrupulousness that he would not hesitate an instant, as he him 
self has said, to arrest even the dearest member of his family if this 
were in the interests of justice." 

Encouraged by this, Sigurani said that the latest investigation of the 
Montesi case had shown "the complete absence of a basis for any new 
charges." Displaying remarkable persistence, in February 1954 he again 
ordered the Montesi inquiry closed and the results archived for the 
third successive time! When Muto came to trial he would not even be 
able to rejer to the Montesi case, since the inquiries had been carried 
out under secrecy and were now closed. The trial would then concern 
only Muto's "crime." 

Muto's attorneys were shocked. "How can we show the innocence of 
the accused without showing that what he has claimed corresponds to 
the truth?" They further said that the actions taken thus far by the 
authorities had constituted a violation of legal rights. Witnesses were 
forced to make their depositions surrounded by police; they were told 
that they had to have proof, otherwise they would be prosecuted for 
slander. Besides, the inquiries had been carried out like an inquisition 
and by the same people who had shelved the Montesi case in the first 
place. They asked that a) Wilma's body be exhumed or, b) the editor's 
trial be postponed until the Montesi affair was cleared up. 

There was no need, announced the authorities, for exhumation; the 
April 14, 1953, autopsy was "full and ample," conducted with precision 
by three eminent experts, Frache, Carella and Gerini. And to the 
second request, they pointed to Sigurani's third closing of the Montesi 
case. The prestige of the law dropped lower than ever. 

Contributing to this was a rising skepticism on the part of the press. 
As the inquiry had gone on its complicated but hurried way, a latent 
antagonism between press and law had been revealed. Possibly the 
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police had struck the first blow when they said the whole Montesi case 
had been a journalistic invention taken up by others for political revenge 
or desire for circulation. This was compounded by what at any other 
time would have remained a banal incident. Attorney General Sigurani, 
like other figures in the case, was followed everywhere by crowds of 
news photographers who would do almost anything to take his picture 
while platoons of policemen protected him. A photographer from the 
magazine Le Ore managed to photograph him as he came out of his 
house. Immediately police agents began to shout "Stop thief!" inviting 
passers-by to join in the chase. The scene ended with the arrest of the 
photographer, who was manhandled in the process. Only after the 
editor of the magazine had intervened and Dr. Sigurani was assured 
that the offending photo had been destroyed, was the photographer, 
slightly the worse for wear, set at liberty. 

The Communists, of course, screamed to high heaven and even the 
non-Communist journals thought this was going too far, one saying: 
"However things end, he (Sigurani) will be called upon to answer for 
some acts and for some attitudes which can only be described as 
imprudent." 

As the case progressed, the anti-Government journals became more 
demanding and the pro-Government more righteous, the latter contra 
dicting each morning what the former had said the night before. But 
now a few independents spoke out. After all, Muto, though not consid 
ered a full-fledged journalist, did represent the press and its tenuous 
freedom. "Is this democracy?" asked the country's foremost daily, 
Carriers delict Sera. "Ever since the early phases of the mystery sur 
rounding the death of Wilma Montesi, there have been plenty of signs 
to justify the suspicion that influence of a police nature was at work 
all the more intolerable in that it was illegal; there was a feeling that 
attempts were being made to hush things up at all costs, to intimidate 
and drive away witnesses or inconvenient accomplices." It seemed a 
return to Fascism to withhold news from the people. If the government 
had nothing to fear, why didn't it allow the facts to be made public? 

One echelon of police after the other covered up 5 bristled and stormed 
at the press as if newspaper reporters were the guilty ones. The public 
started to wonder if it was stupidity or corruption that was keeping 
justice from being done. Although the man in the street wasn't too 
surprised to hear that in high levels men were playing with the law, he 
was a little shocked to see it in print. Under the impact of the twentieth 
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century, the Italian was changing. The lawmakers, like many a parent, 
were the last to perceive that the children were becoming adults. And 
the signs of maturity were in the growing criticisms of police excesses. 
Public discontent with the old-fashioned way of doing things found its 
outlet in the press. Eurofeo lashed out: 

"We still have to learn what it means to respect the individual; we 
still do not know what it means to live in respect for the law. We watch 
TV, we play the football pools, make autos, all worried about the mate 
rial well-being of our anthill. The only thing we don't bother about is 
to teach each individual, and show him with facts, that he is a citizen 
with the rights of a citizen. Formerly, it was the fault of dictatorship. 
But now we have freedom and democracy. Shall we decide once and 
for all if we want to be a civilized country or not?" 

The Roman Reporters' Association met to complain about having 
their right of access to information sources limited. They cited some 
episodes from the Montesi case, how they were not allowed to see police 
registers or hospital lists. The magazine Efoca said sarcastically that it 
would take time for the police to lose their bad habits, just as "it takes 
time to learn to be free. If the police have hidden facts in this case, as 
some say they have, it is sad, and they should be punished, but it is 
understandable." 

For all the Communists' anguished cries of injustice, it was the non- 
Communist press that put its finger on the cause rather than the symp 
toms. It spotlighted the fact that Italy was still subject to hundreds of 
Fascist-promulgated laws similar to that under which Muto had been 
charged. An editor asked: "Must we remain for all eternity subjected to 
this inheritance, this posthumous revenge of tyranny?" 

After the jail and exile, the beatings and murders of dictatorship, 
Italians had thought themselves finally free. Didn't they have a brand- 
new Constitution with all the modern ideas of liberalism incorporated 
and guaranteeing the inviolable rights of man? One newspaper an 
swered: "Try to explain to a policeman who asks you for your identity 
card that the Constitution does not oblige you to carry it. The least that 
can happen to you is to spend a few hours (or a few days) in a cell 
while awaiting the result of inquiries. In these conditions, it is clear 
that one cannot speak of rights and the defending of them." 

Under these laws the Italians weren't allowed to leave their native 
cities without permission, to be publicly in favor of birth control, to 
pray when and where they liked; they couldn't forget their documents. 
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put up signs or posters, speak in public without police permission or, 
worst of all for the individualists, argue with a policeman. 

Under a Fascist law of 1941 there was an even wider range of offenses 
which subjected the offender to military trial. Mussolini used it fre 
quently to squelch criticism. After the war it hung over the heads of all 
Italian men between the draftable age of eighteen and that of final dis 
charge, and was used against two screen writers who portrayed some 
members of the Italian Army in Greece as philanderers. Popular come 
dians Billi and Riva were fined for unfavorably portraying a policeman, 
and the country's most popular comic Toto had a film on the same 
subject drastically cut and its release delayed. 

A 1939 Fascist law said that an unemployed man had to be registered 
at a local labor exchange, but in order to be registered he needed a cer 
tificate of residence, and in order to get one of these he had to prove he 
had a job! One of the most potent police weapons was the foglio di via 
obbligatorio, the notice to leave, with which the police could, without 
giving their reasons, force a citizen immediately to leave a city. A 
Southern peasant who tried to find work in the city without permission 
could be arrested, fined, sent back to his home with a foglio di via and, 
as further punishment, taken off the unemployment lists, "a condition 
not dissimilar," said President of the Republic Luigi Einaudi, "to the 
slavery of the serfs." A similar device was frequently and arbitrarily 
used for foreigners, again with all explanation refused. 

The worst of the outdated laws applied to legal procedure. Based on 
Roman law, with an overlay of the Napoleonic code, in some instances 
it combined the most confusing elements of the two. Precedent, contrary 
to Anglo-Saxon law, was ignored. There was no habeas corpus, and 
secrecy protected legal error. The accused had virtually no rights; when 
he was put into a prison cell, as far as the outside world was concerned 
he disappeared. A judge had the power to deprive an individual not 
only of freedom but also of his right to defend himself, since the prose 
cution in initial stages also acted as judge. No news could be revealed 
about an inquiry until such information was publicly read in court. If 
the trial was held behind closed doors, the ban held for thirty years; if it 
resulted in acquittal, forever. The defendant could appeal a decision, 
but proceedings could again be held in camera if so desired by the state. 

The presence of a journalist at an inquiry or secret trial was consid 
ered a violation of Article 164 of the penal code, which provided stiff 
fines and imprisonment for anyone, even a witness, revealing what 
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had gone on. American and British newspapers have the right to tell 
the public everything which led the police to make their charges. Vir 
tually the opposite was true in Italy. Until specific accusations had been 
made, the press could print nothing. 

In "an attempt to combat the star-chamber proceedings, some o the 
dailies put out a spate of unsubstantiated and hastily written items, 
many of which later proved to be figments of the imagination. Others 
set out to get correct information by following an Italian proverb: "As 
soon as a law is made, a way around it is found." 

The story was told in press circles of the reporter presenting himself, 
suitcase in hand, at the pension where Anna Maria Caglio was staying, 
and showing great surprise at the heavy police guards. 

"What do you want?" 

"I want a room." 

"What for?" 

"To sleep in." 

"Why in this particular place?" 

"I was told that it was a pension." 

"What is your business?" 

"I manufacture mineral oils." 

"You may go in." 

Day by day, the papers supplied news which threw light on the case. 
The investigations of Muto and, of course, of the Montesi case devel 
oped as many leaks as a sieve. Naturally the prestige of the law suffered. 
It was pointed out that in a country that was the birthplace of law, 
more of the investigations were being carried out by the press than by 
the judicial authorities. Travaso printed a cartoon with the caption: 
"Do you swear that everything that Europeo printed and everything 
that Paese Sera wrote was only that which Avanti published?" 

The government threatened retribution through the prefects and 
questori (police chiefs) who were, like most of the administrative and 
legal institutions, an inheritance from Napoleonic days. In each of 
Italy's provinces a prefect was appointed as administrative head by 
Rome and was responsible only to Rome. The prefects ran local affairs 
as almost-absolute rulers with the power to prevent elected mayors and 
councils from taking office or even to expel them. Usually the offenders 
had been Communists, but there was always the danger that one day 
this could be done to other political opponents. It was a world of con 
fidential dossiers, of spies and stool pigeons, of the incontestable foglio 
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di via, of investigative mistakes covered by secrecy, all remnants of a 
police state where the citizen was under constant suspicion and surveil 
lance, and a small group in Rome was the arbiter of his life. 

Another inactuated part of the Constitution contained provisions for 
doing away with this outmoded centralized system and giving nine 
teen regions autonomy in naming their own police officials, much, 
for instance, as is done in the United States. The idea was originally 
backed by virtually all the parties. But the Demo-Christians, once in 
office, were the most sturdy defenders of continuing centralized con 
trol. Since the end of the war, regional autonomy had been granted 
only to four peripheral areas where there had been agitation for sepa 
ration from Italy: Sicily, Sardinia, Alto Adige, and Val D'Aosta. The 
government said that further decentralization would only duplicate the 
bureaucracy set up in Rome. The Communists said that was just the 
trouble Rome was trying to control the whole country. They were par 
ticularly insistent on implementing this part of the Constitution since it 
would mean Red republics in the provinces where the Left was strong. 

Writer Livio Pesce put the situation in another way: 

"The Italian State has been in existence for just 95 years, a little over 
the normal life-span of a man, and very much less than what is needed 
for a nation to form for itself a united conscience and a politico- 
economic equilibrium. The larger part of our problems derive from 
this immaturity, complicated by the fact that we are an ancient people 
who have become a nation almost unexpectedly, without the prepara 
tion or the necessary means to transform the various regions into a 
modern state." 

But, said the people, that was no reason for not getting rid of the 
hated Fascist laws. However, efforts to get them wiped off the books 
were held up because they would have to be ruled on by Italy's Supreme 
or Constitutional Court. The different political parties for six years had 
bickered over naming the judges, and in 1954 they seemed as far from 
agreement as ever. The Demo-Christians, as the leading party, did little 
to push things along. 

Also complicating the law-enforcement machinery were the various 
police forces. The Carabinieri was an independently organized part of 
the military with posts in every Italian village, town, and city. Organ 
ized in 1818, its members underwent a rigid selective investigation 
which delved into family backgrounds for seven generations. The Civil 
Police, being a newer and larger force, were not as selective and as a 
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matter of fact found a good many of their recruits among the unem 
ployed of the South. Despite this, on the rank-and-file level they man 
aged to do a good workmanlike job in the larger cities where they were 
stationed. However, they were a constant target for Left attacks, which 
charged that they had large groups of spies and used unnecessary ruth- 
lessness in dealing with the public. The Carabinieri somehow escaped 
these charges and remained higher in public esteem. 

Although these were the two main law-enforcement agencies in Italy 
their jurisdictional limits to this day have never been clearly defined. 
The two forces frequently had their own theories on crimes, their 
own informers and their own files of evidence. Possibly the most 
spectacular example of their competition before the Montesi affair was 
the Cuocolo case which purported to be the smashing of the Camorra, 
a secret society in Naples, in 1911; at one time these two different 
forces had two completely different sets of persons, running into scores, 
booked for the same crime. 

The Carabinieri, as a military organization, was responsible to both 
the Ministry of Defense and the Ministry of the Interior. As a result 
of this dual command, it frequently acted with complete independence. 
The police, through the Questuri and prefects, were controlled from 
Rome. On April n, 1953, the day Wilma's body was found, the head of 
Rome's police was Saverio Polito. He reported to the chief of all Italy's 
police, Tommaso Pavone, newly down from Milan. Over Pavone, in the 
capacity of Minister of the Interior, was Mario Scelba, possibly the man 
in the government whom the Communists hated most. 

On February 9, 1954, this enemy was put up for the post of Prime 
Minister. The Left roared. Their trade union called a twenty-four-hour 
general strike and mass demonstrations through the country. Commu 
nist chiefs led pitched battles against the police, which in a few days 
resulted in six hundred arrests. Everything seemed against Scelba. 
Forty-seven miles from his Sicilian birthplace was a small mountain 
village, Mussorneli, the very heart of the Mafia territory. The day of 
Scelba's nomination, hundreds of the little town's inhabitants gathered 
in front of the town hall to protest against a water tax. The police threw 
tear gas bombs at them, stampeding the crowd into a blind alley. The 
results three women and a boy trampled to death. The Communists 
quickly organized more strikes, more demonstrations. 

Then the Communists brought up an earlier scandal in which 
Scelba's name had been mentioned. Not only had he been in charge of 
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the police at the time of Wilma Montesi's death but, "Was it not odd," 
they said, "that he had also been Minister of the Interior at the time of 
bandit Giuliano's death, the facts of which have never been clearly 
explained?" 

This was a story four years old and intricately involved in the laby 
rinths of Sicilian intrigues. It had started shortly after the war when 
handsome Salvatore Giuliano embarrassed the Mafia. He began writing 
to newspapers and making long declarations about joining Sicily to the 
United States. Although the Mafia had backed him, his independent 
forays, his flamboyance and forensic pronouncements, were beginning 
to embarrass the potent chiefs of that fabulous organization. Before he 
knew it he was silenced by his cousin, Gaspare Pisciotta, who killed 
him as he slept on July 5, 1950. However, Scelba said he had been cap 
tured and .shot by the police. The Communists said that Scelba had lied, 
that blood had been injected into the wounds with a hypodermic 
syringe and then sprinkled around the corpse to make it appear as if 
the death had just occurred. Giuliano, they said, was killed by the Mafia 
with Pisciotta only the tool and Scelba knew it. The implication was 
that if Scelba would go to so much trouble to make such an elaborate 
mise en sc^ne of Giuliano's demise, what wouldn't he be capable of in 
stage-managing Wilma's Montesi's death? 

Amazingly, the day after the initial blast at Scelba, the Communists 
were handed still another batch of ammunition. Giuliano's assassin, 
Pisciotta, seemingly safely put away in Palermo's gray Ucciardone 
prison for several days had asked to talk to the Attorney General and 
had been waving documents which he promised to read at a special 
hearing. The interview never took place and no one ever saw the 
documents. The morning of February 9, 1954, the day before Scelba 
stood up in the Senate as Premier-Designate of Italy, Gaspare Pisciotta, 
sharing a cell with his father, drank a cup of coffee and was suddenly 
stricken with pain. Realizing that he was the victim of a murder at 
tempt, he cried to his father to talk and, after forty-five minutes of 
convulsions, died. His father turned out to be much less loquacious, 
hardly uttering a word since. He may have been influenced by the fact 
that a few weeks later another bandit died in his cell under similar 
circumstances. 

The Communists had no hesitation in accusing Scelba of poisoning 
Pisciotta. They pointed out that the government press had headlines 
on Pisciotta's "heart attack" and only a couple of lines when prison offi- 
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cials admitted it was poison. Some of the details of the arrangement 
under which top political leaders had supposedly bribed Pisciotta to 
murder his cousin came out and, worse still, the story of how both 
Giuliano and Pisciotta had been persuaded to machine-gun a Commu 
nist meeting on May Day, 1947. Pisciotta had threatened to tell the 
whole truth about his relations with the Mafia, with Scelba, and with 
various Demo-Christian and Monarchist deputies, as well as the details 
of the earlier promise that the band would be pardoned for the 1947 
shooting of the Communists if the Demo-Christians and Monarchists 
won in the 1948 elections! 

During the debate preceding the vote of confidence in the new gov 
ernment, Scelba said: "The Giuliano and Pisciotta questions cannot be 
discussed in Parliament. But I promise a full investigation.*' The Left 
spat at him: "Cheat! Murderer! Swindler!" But Scelba disregarded the 
taunts. He had consented to take the minority parties back into the 
government, and with their support he won approval by a close thir- 
teen-vote margin. The debate in the Chamber was postponed till after 
Muto's trial was to start. 

There was more coming to bedevil the little Sicilian. On February n, 
1954, an article appeared in a national magazine, which purported to be 
excerpts from a document written by Anna Maria Caglio. In it, Ugo 
Montagna's associates were said to be influential aristocrats and high- 
ups in the government and in the Church. The Leftists rubbed their 
hands with glee, even though the article completely lacked any definite 
facts, and blanks were substituted for most of the names. The magazine 
said that Ugo was friendly with Piero Piccioni and quoted Anna Maria 
as saying she had quarreled with Montagna because he maintained that 
Piccioni had nothing to do with the Montesi case. According to the 
article^ she had seen Montagna with the girl who was later found dead 
at Tor Vaianica. There was mention of secret trips and strange noc 
turnal hunting sprees, dope and gambling parties at Capocotta and at 
Castelporziano, the adjoining hunting preserve of the President of the 
Republic. Mysterious deals were hinted at. In September of 1953 Ugo 
was said to have admitted to Anna Maria that he owed fifty-two million 
lire, yet a month later he had paid all his debts, bought a new house and 
had plenty of money to spend. A Rome newspaper volunteered to fill 
in "some of the missing parts" and supplied several names without 
saying exactly how they were involved. 

Montagna laughed it off as the combined ravings of a vengeful 
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woman and a sensation-seeking reporter. Although Anna Maria ad 
mitted she had written something along these lines, she threatened to 
sue the magazine, saying its version was inaccurate and "a dirty 
business." 

Antonio Musco, Questore of Rome's police after Polito's retirement, 
said plaintively that if Anna Maria knew anything "she should, if she is 
a proper person," tell all to the authorities. "Why," asked Musco, "had 
she not done so? The police will protect her if necessary." Anna Maria 
let it be known that she wondered who would protect her from the 
police. 

In Milan her father said she had written a report of all she knew 
which had been submitted to the authorities he didn't specify which 
and that when his daughter appeared in court she would be accom 
panied by at least three private detectives. Meanwhile she would go to 
Rome to reply to police questioning. 

As Anna Maria boarded a train in Florence, a score of journalists and 
photographers besieged her. They had been looking for her for three 
months and now they finally had their elusive quarry cornered. On the 
train trip they battered her with thousands of questions, only to receive 
replies limited to: "Well ... I couldn't say ... Is that so? ... I wouldn't 
know . . ." 

Despite this reticence, newspapers next day came out with sensational 
headlines: "Caglio Declares That Her Revelations Will Have The 
Effect Of An Atom Bomb!" "Caglio Has Told All!" 

A recipe for newsless newspapermen which came out of this was 
printed by the humorous publication Marc'Aurelio: "Take a mono 
syllable, illustrate adequately the tone of voice in which it is said, add a 
few adjectives which refer to the person being interviewed, do not 
forget to add some remarks about the landscape which is passing out 
side the windows, and, if you like, the color of the hair of the ticket 
inspector; serve up the whole with a four- or five-column headline." 

In Rome Anna Maria turned herself over to the police in the presence 
of more reporters and photographers than usually attend the fall of the 
Italian government. She was conservatively dressed in a tweed suit, ran 
her hand through badly-combed hair from time to time to keep it off her 
forehead, gestured with a white hand. Her manner was quiet and 
repressed, eyes down. A young man said, "Is that really Caglio? I 
expected something like Marilyn Monroe." 

What were her relations with Montagna? "Yes, it is true I was his 
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mistress. Now I have no feeling of rancor or revenge toward him. I 
have only compassion for him. I have decided to tell all. There are other 
girls like me who frequented the same circles. They could come forward 
and tell what they know." And she went off finally to talk with police 
authorities. 

Headlines became even bigger when her supposed testimony started 
leaking out. The statements attributed to her were incredibly grave. 
One of the mildest was that Montagna headed an invisible govern 
ment which had its members in every Italian city. In reality Anna Maria 
had said very little, possibly because she realized that the authorities 
were anxious to know what she had to say before Muto came to trial. 
For the most part, she went on about Ugo's network of friends, which 
he manipulated to serve his own ends. But the public had no way of 
knowing this, and interest mounted hourly. Anna Maria's father was a 
little hesitant about backing up his daughter. He said he believed that 
she was sincere, but warned that her evidence should not be taken as 
accusations but as suspicions. Italy began taking a closer look at Anna 
Maria. What did she hope to gain? Was she only a girl motivated by 
revenge or was there something deeper involved? Was Attorney Gen 
eral Sigurani correct? "Anna Maria Moneta Caglio is a psychopathic 
girl, affected by a form of mania. The complex of denunciation was 
born in her due to the breaking-ofi of her relations with Ugo Montagna. 
She is, in effect, a woman who will not allow her lover to be unfaithful." 

The government insisted on describing the case as a "blown-up bal 
loon." It said that Italian newspaper reports that "everyone lives, eats 
and sleeps with the Montesi case" were false, "an obvious piece of politi 
cal maneuvering, published by a sensation-hungry press. An artificially 
created mountain, the trial of Muto will bring forth nothing more than 
a singularly small and anemic-looking mouse. How could anyone really 
believe that this unedifying nonsense could possibly concern the govern 
ment; believe that this wretched little hearing could be a determining 
factor in Italian life?" 

But this was greatly underestimating the state of Italy at the moment. 
All the frustrations, all the lost hopes of Fascism, of the war and of the 
postwar years, seemed to well up and demand some kind of outlet. The 
figure of Anna Maria Caglio, "The Girl of the Century," and of young 
journalist Silvano Muto symbolized for many their feelings toward the 
high stone wall of entrenched privilege. 

They were more excited by what they didn't know than by what they 
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did. The trial, to Italians, was a real Pandora's box. What would it 
bring forth, would the witnesses show up, would there be shadows 
behind them, would "they" allow the truth to be told in court? Muto 
himself reminded one observer of the sailor in a San Francisco bar who 
beat a table with his fist at the moment the earthquake started and 
later remarked, "Hell, I didn't know I'd hit so hard." 

As the time approached for his trial, the trial of forty-eight million 
Italians, as Muto put it, an atmosphere charged with electricity reigned 
in the capital. It was the sort of colorful drama that delighted Italians. 
In an excitable country where a scraped fender could cause a small riot, 
the case developed into a series of thrills. A coincidence took on un 
limited ramifications. There was talk of documents mysteriously dis 
appearing from files. Questions, statements, explanations, suspicions, 
insinuations, contradictions and press conferences followed one another 
at a dizzy pace. Each newspaper edition, each magazine issue had a 
different sensation, a new name, a hitherto-undiscovered photo. 

When someone knew something or thought he did, instead of going 
to the police he sold the news to a magazine or a newspaper. These 
pieces became known as "memorials," forming a school, a precedent, 
that some newspapermen feared would haunt their dreams forever. 
Every time they turned around, there seemed to be these vultures of ink 
and paper, tainted with the smell of corpses, ready to sell their most 
intimate experiences at so much a line, with photos and documents 
extra. 

Everyone seemed to have his price. A photo of Montagna and Pic- 
cioni in London brought 40,000 lire. A series of five photos of Caglio 
and Montagna together brought 200,000 lire. Suspicions became accusa 
tions. And despite ever more numerous denials, circulation of the roto 
gravure weeklies zoomed to new highs and dailies were sold out as they 
reached the stands. Squads of squabbling lawyers vied in producing 
new witnesses. One of the most amazing mix-ups occurred when the 
entire group of Montagna's lawyers (five in number, each with several 
assistants) stormed in on an American admiral. They had been given 
the wrong address. 

It looked as if the Palace of Justice would house the biggest free show 
since the lynching of Caretta, Rome's prison chief, in 1945, It was 
announced that to enter the besieged citadel it would be necessary to 
show a complicated series of documents, and journalists had to draw 
straws to see who would go that particular day. From dawn on March 
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4, 1954, crowds surrounded the building: law students with their books, 
shopgirls with "romance" magazines, women with shawls over their 
heads and some even with shopping baskets on their arms. Here also 
were the elegantly dressed women, the men-about-town, the smartly 
coiffeured debutantes who felt their world was threatened. For once 
they were right. But Italy's leaders of society, who for years had ignored 
their responsibilities, were confident. Up till now the law had usually 
been on their side. Now they would see what would happen in court. 



X. The Courts 



"Qua! tcstimonc il giudice vi aspetta." Act i. 
("The judge is awaiting your testimony.") 



THE courtroom chosen for the editor's trial was in Rome's Palace of 
Justice, a pompous monument in Umbertian rococo style known as the 
Palazzaccio, "the ugly palace." When the squat, square building was 
completed in 1910, the Minister of Public Works declared a day of 
mourning for Italian art. Since then the population of Rome had quad 
rupled while this one building still contained virtually all the capital's 
courts. There were no offices for judges nor waiting-rooms for wit 
nesses; elevators and hygienic conveniences were nonexistent. The 
judge, the accused, lawyers, court recorders, witnesses and the public 
were crammed into small rooms already half-filled, in many cases, with 
scores of files* The president of the Italian Bar Association said, "The 
public no longer has faith in justice because it is administered from 
such unworthy places." Italians were also suspicious of the quality of 
justice meted out here. One judge was quoted as considering innocence 
a lack of respect for the magistracy, and Italian legal procedure was 
likened to that of certain parts of Africa where the accused sits in the 
sun, the accusers in the shade, and the two sides repeat charges and 
answers until one or the other collapses. Naturally, the advantage is 
with those in the shade. 

But there was no shade in the tiny courtroom assigned to the Muto 
trial; it was almost naked in the glare of publicity, even though there 
were no photographers, no microphones, no typewriters. On a raised 
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platform sat three judges in black robes, white dickies, gold braid, 
while, from behind a screen, witnesses came out like characters in a 
play. The illusion was so perfect that latecomers asked : "Who's on stage 
now?" 

To the left in a little pulpit sat the Prosecutor, representing the Attor 
ney General. Across from him was the Chancellor, who, in keeping 
with the setting, laboriously wrote down the proceedings. One couldn't 
get close enough to see if he had a quill pen, but it seemed likely as he 
kept calling for more ink throughout the trial. 

Courtroom procedure in Italy was as stylized as an eighteenth-century 
duel. Attorneys fenced, but only through the judge. Questions weren't 
asked directly of a witness; the judge relayed them and the answers 
too. Arguments on admissibility of evidence took fully as much time as 
the actual testimony. Everything had to be worked out according to 
an antiquated ritual, and even legal experts sometimes got lost. 

The press was limited to a small table. Eighteen journalists, plus only 
two of the foreign press, were admitted, and added to the mixture of 
formality and laxity. Among the crowd were famous actors and ac 
tresses, lawyers, businessmen, politicians and their mistresses. Behind 
the spectators' railing, Wilma's mother murmured: "My poor daughter, 
no one can make you die a second time. Wilma mia, help me to face all 
this." 

Within minutes of the trial's opening, heated exchanges took place 
between the defense attorneys, the Prosecutor and the judges. In the 
furor names were heard once and not again. During recesses, press 
conferences were held in the corridors to announce the filing of libel 
suits or demands for retractions. Frequently the presiding judge an 
nounced these. In a few moments' time Anna Maria Caglio had been 
cited in thirty! 

Slowly a pattern appeared. Defense attorneys were being balked at 
every turn. The Prosecutor was discussing subjects they had never 
heard of. The judge said it was all in the files, the defense should have 
consulted them. But it turned out that the files had been available only 
since 1 130 the day before, and that had been a half-holiday. The judges 
would hear no protest. A defense attorney jumped to his feet: "You 
must let me speak or forbid me to appear. You can't put a traffic police 
man in my brain to control my thoughts. What is going on here?" 

The courtroom hushed as if those assembled had been given a collec 
tive slap on the face. Through the closed doors filtered the noise of the 
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crowds outside clamoring to get in. It was decided to give the defense 
five hours for the examination of the depositions. Again a defense 
attorney rose to his feet. 

"But, your honor, this is the height of unfairness. There are almost 
two thousand pages there!" 

The judges had no choice. The trial was postponed for two days. 

When it resumed, the defense announced it had a list of sixty-six 
witnesses, including the Montesi family and the former Questore of 
Rome, Saverio Polito. The Prosecutor loftily said that he would oppose 
this, there was no need to call them as he had heard their testimony in 
private, and besides, the Montesi case was closed. The defense again 
protested, but to no avail. 

The first to be called was Communist journalist Cesarini Sforza who 
said that the information for his article in Vie Nuove came from news 
papermen assigned to Parliament. They were called and denied having 
said anything at all about the case. No one had expected anything dif 
ferent. The court moved on to questioning friends of Muto about state 
ments the editor had heard from Adriana Bisaccia. An official of the 
Chamber of Deputies admitted that he had told Muto that Bisaccia 
knew something about the Montesi death. Her name had been bandied 
about at the parliamentary bar where Left, Right and Center frater 
nized. He couldn't tell just from whom he had heard this information. 

Muto's secretary then testified that she had been present on a trip to 
the sea when Bisaccia said that she knew why and how Wilma had 
died. A photographer who was on the trip quoted Bisaccia as saying: 
"This place horrifies rue; if we stay here we, too, may die." 

Muto's brother-in-law then testified that he was present when Muto, 
Bisaccia, one of her girl friends and himself went out together from 
eleven one night till four the next afternoon. Adriana had talked freely 
of drug orgies which she said had taken place at Capacotta, the 
St. Hubert Hunting Club preserve. The judge asked how the group 
passed the night and there was relieved laughter when the witness 
answered: "Oh, we did lots of things. Myself, for instance, I ate some 
sandwiches," 

As other witnesses told much the same story, the Prosecutor rose 
wrathfully and said he would have them all up for perjury. It was 
noticed that Adriana paled. Finally, she was called to the stand. She 
proved a character straight out of Pirandello with "not one truth but 
many, a verity for every occasion." 
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First she said she didn't remember where she had been on April 9th 
nor on the days immediately after. When confronted with a magazine 
which had printed excerpts from her diary, she pretended to relapse 
into amnesia. She then said she hadn't told Muto anything. After some 
more questions she admitted she had given him permission to print her 
statements. It soon became evident that in almost any other country, 
she would immediately have been charged with perjury. 

There was a moment of unconscious humor when she admitted that 
she did not want her lover Francimei to appear in court. Asked why, 
she replied, "He said that he heard me talking in my sleep about Mon- 
tesi. That is not possible, because for the fifteen days I lived with htm 
I never slept." 

She admitted that she might have said that Piccioni was with Wilma 
when the girl died, but now she said she didn't know. In an attempt to 
justify her contradictions she said: "I mechanically repeated everything 
that Muto suggested. He has magnetic powers. He is able to make a 
girl believe that she has taken part in a drama." 

Then she turned tearfully to the judge. "I see the mother of Wilma 
in the court. I should like to talk to her and tell her I never met her 
daughter. Call the others, call Piccioni, call Montagna, but I don't come 
into it." 

The girl from Avellino was the saddest figure in the trial. Her brown 
hair now seemed mousy, her complexion sallow. Speaking rapidly, 
sometimes almost shouting, she answered questions as if in a trance. 
The judge asked if Muto had threatened her. 

"No, he only said, *You know everything, you must help me.' But he 
took me to Ostia, always near the sea and in the dark, which fright 
ened me. He would insist, 'Why don't you tell me how Wilma met her 
death?' He said I could protect other girls from ending as she did." 

Although in Italian courts the witness had ample time to think up 
answers while the judges refrained attorneys' questions, attempts to 
break down stories were made by bringing contradictory witnesses face 
to face. Muto stood in front of Adriana. 

"I first became interested in the coastal zone where contraband nar 
cotics were being landed. Adriana told me that strange meetings took 
place there. She said, 'I know the facts, I have lived through those 
hours, but I'm afraid. . . .* She also said she knew about the dope 
traffic." 

At this point the girl, flushed and furiously angry, rose and, wring- 
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ing her hands piteously, cried: "Have you gone mad? Or have you no 
conscience? Tell the truth, Silvano! Where did you get what you put 
in the article? Once and for all give the names of your real informants! 
You can't take my life away and make people think I have sold myself 
or that I lie because I am afraid of dying. Why do you take my life to 
save yourself?" 

The press table buzzed. The room was full of questions. Was the 
girl a schizophrenic with her personality on two levels, was she a 
Communist dupe, a "plant" by Montagna, or was she living a drug- 
ridden nightmare where real events had got inextricably mixed up 
with dreams? 

There was still another possibility. When Bisaccia was speaking di 
rectly to Muto, in her excitement she had used the second person tu, 
reserved in Italian for intimates. One of the judges leaned forward. 
"Tell us, what were your relations with Muto?" When she gave no 
answer, he continued: "There is no need to be ashamed of having been 
in love." The girl still refused to answer. Suddenly she stood up, her 
arms outstretched to the court and cried: "But open up this cursed case 
again! The guilty ones will be found!" A defense attorney shouted: 
"This explains everything!" 

Bisaccia sat down, sobbed, "I cannot invent names for a country 
which is waiting for them." Her voice rose, "This is a murder, a 
premeditated murder!" A wave of excited voices ran through the room 
and the presiding judge threatened to clear the court. The defense 
attorney pounded his table, "There you are! The witness said it Put it 
in writing. She won't talk because she is afraid of being involved in a 
murder!" 

Some newspapermen present shook their heads, recalling Sicilian 
bandit Pisciotta, who had said at a trial in 1952, "Be careful! The truth 
has never come out, but I know what it isl" 

And what was the truth? How had Muto really met Bisaccia? Was 
the version told in court to be believed? When the editor took the 
stand his flat refusal to answer how he met Caglio was noted by every 
one. All he would say was, "I can't answer." The judge then asked 
what other people had been his informants. Again he was silent. 

"Why," everyone said, "has not Muto given his sources?" The day 
before, the Communists, who had been backing him all the way, had 
turned on him and claimed that he and Anna Maria Caglio were 
backed by the Jesuits and the left wing of the Demo-Christian party 
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and that the whole thing was an attempt to discredit Piccioni, leader of 
the right wing. The Jesuit Civiltb Cattolica at that moment wrote that 
while Anna Maria, as a woman scorned, couldn't have all her state 
ments considered pure gold, "one can among the dross also find some 
truth. It should be looked into, proved, rather than simply saying it's 
all not true." 

In seeming confirmation of these charges was the question Muto was 
asked in court: "Did your information come from Demo-Christian 
sources near De Gasperi and therefore opposed to Pictioni?" Muto left 
this, too, unanswered. 

The Communists then lavished their affection on Adriana, claiming 
that she was an innocent girl who had had her nerves broken by 
capitalist-imposed poverty. "She knew the terrifying experience of 
girls alone and poor in a world of corruption and infamy. And when 
she found herself in the last stages, forced to live in a storeroom with a 
painter who had weakness for certain vices, then her person became 
suddenly important^ her serious and decisive evidence affected people 
who were rich and powerful In her deposition one heard the echoes 
of advice that had been given her." 

But events forced them to drop Adriana and again take up Muto. 
The reason was Adriana's former lover, Duilio Francimei, who looked 
as if he had stepped from the stage of "La Boheme" curly hair tum 
bling over piercing black eyes, regular features, the strong and sensitive 
hands of a painter. He had already talked to the newspapers, particu 
larly UUnitH f saying that in her sleep Adriana had shouted as if in a 
nightmare: "Don't throw me in the sea like Wilma!" He had also 
heard her phoning someone called Ugo and asking for money. "She is 
carrying a burden on her shoulders which is too great for her strength. 
I don't know how and when Adriana will tell the truth, when she will 
be able to let herself go. But I know that she needs to, she has a terrible 
need to.'* 

When an interview with Adriana appeared, in which she hinted 
that he had killed a prostitute in Milan, Francimei stormed, '"Now Fm 
going to tell the whole story!" But he made a date to see her first. The 
next morning the Baretto bar was a hub of excitement, Francimei had 
disappeared and, despite all his friends could do, his whereabouts 
remained unknown. 

Four days later the painter reappeared and told the most frightening 
story yet heard in connection with Muto's trial. At 12:30 on the night 
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of March 6th he had met Adriana. No sooner had he said^ "Hi, I want 
to talk to you," than she turned to a man in the shadows and cried, 
"That's the man arrest him I" In a flash, the painter's arms were 
pinned behind him, and he was taken to the County Insane Asylum. 
There his head was shaved and he was put in a strait jacket. Then, 
although found to be cured of drug addiction and quite normal, he 
was thrown into a ward reserved for the criminally insane. As he told 
it, "I pretended to sleep, but I couldn't. I was afraid, tied down among 
a lot of dangerous lunatics who were free. I tried to gather up my 
courage and remain calm, but inside of me there was hell." He finally 
had been released but with a foglio di via forbidding him to re-enter 
Rome before March 1959! The press was incensed. "What has hap 
pened to freedom?" asked the Corner e della Sera. "Can someone be 
treated as a lunatic without justification?" 

Then the press began turning up some strange sidelights. The law 
provided for twenty days' observation of drug addicts, yet Francimei 
was let out after eight days. What's more, he had been put in the asylum 
once before in January, a few days before the beginning of Muto's 
trial and again released before the legal period expired. 

Although the painter had only five days to leave Rome, Muto's 
defense subpoenaed him to appear. He told the court about Adriana's 
nightmares, about her phone calls, and that her attempt at suicide was 
due to her having a child by a highly placed person. Then his testimony 
was cut off. He complained to friends later, "I wasn't even allowed 
to make my testimony interesting; I was told to step down when I 
still had many things to say." 

That night several of the existentialist bars were padlocked, including 
the Baretto and the Tazza D'Oro, and no less than two hundred 
arrests were made, mostly youngsters. Almost all those who were for 
eigners were shipped out of the country while non-Romans were sent 
back to their homes, each with a foglio di via obbligatorio. The few 
that got away claimed that it was a raid to keep them scared so that 
they wouldn't tell what they knew. 

Italy had hardly digested this before Anna Maria Caglio came on the 
scene. If the girl from the South typified a question mark, the Milanese 
was the personification of the flat statement. Tall, slim, with black eyes 
in an amber skin, her make-up only a little mascara, she was the flame, 
the very essence of femininity. 
Besides her striking looks, she obviously possessed a quality found in 
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many Italian women. She was frankly interested in men and made no 
secret of it. It could be seen in the way she talked, the way she held 
herself proudly erect. When she strode to the rickety chair that served 
as a witness stand, she moved with a lithe grace that made every man 
in the room sit up straight, and caused one amazed newspaperman to 
repeat: "But that's just what she is, a black swan!" 

This was only one of the appellations applied to her Bluebeard's 
wif e, the female Savonarola from the North, The figure could have been 
drawn still further: she was Tosca betraying her lover to save him. 

She was to testify at various intervals for a total of three days, but 
her first appearance, when she spoke for six hours, transformed a minor 
but exciting case into a "f 'accuse" which riveted the eyes of the world 
on Italy. There was nothing on which she didn't touch as she spoke 
tranquilly: corruption, nepotism, sexual perversion, swindling, gam 
bling, bribery, drug traffic and addiction, sexual orgies and even more. 
It was Montagna who was guilty of all these crimes and immoralities. 
On every occasion she specified names, dates, places not only the 
year, month and day but even the hour! 

"When," asked a judge, "did Ugo make you leave Rome?' 1 Anna 
Maria replied precisely: "It was an afternoon in April 1953, the loth." 

"But you returned?" 

"Y es, I wrote Ugo a long letter saying I felt deserted and lonely and 
he allowed me to come back to Rome, but this time I stayed most of 
the time in a convent." 

She mentioned her suspicions that Ugo had known Wilma Montesi. 
One day, it was January 7, 1953, Anna Maria saw Ugo help an attrac 
tive brunette into his car. 

"I followed them all across Rome in my own car, going over side 
walks, through traffic lights until I knocked down a passer-by." 

A judge asked immediately; "Who undoubtedly protested?" 

Anna Maria, unperturbed, said: "Poor fellow, he fell down and 
seemed to be hurt. I told him to take my license number and I set off 
again. I caught up with Ugo just as the girl was getting out." 

For this she received the good will of those who had watched 
drivers in Rome turning corners on one wheel, moving in all directions 
without signaling, squeezing between one obstacle and another, Rome's 
motor vehicles had increased a hundredfold in the postwar years while 
the narrow streets remained the same, and the city piled up the world's 
highest accident rate, fifteen times that of New York. 
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"When I later saw pictures o Wilma Montesi I was convinced that 
it could have been the same girl I could recognize her from things I 
noticed during the chase: her height, her hair, the all-over effect I 
mean her 'curves/ " 

The presiding judge asked, "Were you jealous?" 

"Yes, but I hoped that it was the 'Camel/ " 

Another judge jerked his head around. "And who is the 'Gamer?" 

"She is the old girl, as I call her, a married woman whom Ugo saw 
frequently. Montagna told me that it was she in his car but I didn't 
believe him. I want to see her!" 

One of the judges leaned forward. "And who is to bring her?" Anna 
Maria pointed a finger: "Why, you!" 

Taken aback, the judges asked no more questions for a while. Even 
tually, one ventured to ask if she knew the "Gamers" name. Anna 
Maria chirped back: 'Tes, her maiden name, her married name, her 
address, her telephone number. . . ." 

The judge almost jumped out of his seat: "Softly, softly, not herel" 

Judge: "How did the business of the accident finish?" 

Anna Maria: "Ugo settled everything. I didn't have any more trouble, 
but he made me sell the automobile and kept me shut up in his house 
in Via Gennargentu." 

Judge: "For how long?" 

Anna Maria: "From the 9th of January, 1953, until the 5th of Febru 
ary, 1953, the day my grandmother came to Rome. Two days later, the 
7th, Montagna left me. Later on, however, we went together again." 

Judge: "On whose initiative?" 

Anna Maria: "Montagna's. He saw me at the Open Gate Club danc 
ing with some friends at mezza-quaresima (mid-Lent), amusing my 
self. He became jealous and took me again." 

The courts of Italy had never seen a witness like Anna Maria Caglio. 
From time to time, when she protested against the constant attempts 
to put words in her mouth, she would raise one finger above her head 
and hold it until the hubbub quieted down. Never once did she lose 
her temper. Yet she resisted all attempts to shake her evidence, all im 
plications that she was lying. Her frankness was unheard-of even when 
responding to questions about her earlier love affairs. 

"Your relations with Montagna began in August. Why did you leave 
this other man only at Christmas?" 

Anna Maria was calm : "That's the way things happen in the world." 
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Prosecutor: "Is it true that later Montagna tired of you?" 

Anna Maria: "Yes." 

Prosecutor: "Because he was interested in another woman?" 

Anna Maria: "Oh, no. He got bored with women. He started going 
with young men, particularly , , ." 

Prosecutor: (Throwing up his hands) "If we follow the psychopathic 
outpourings of this witness, we shall never be through." 

For a while it looked as if he were right. Anna Maria had much more 
to tell again in specific detail. She had refused a monthly allowance of 
$500 from Ugo, but later accepted when he insisted. It was later re 
vealed that the Marchese's declared income for the entire year was 
$900. An American newspaperman said Montagna obviously thought 
mistresses were a deductible item. Anna Mark gradually realized that 
Montagna was getting a lot of money from somewhere and spending 
it on luxurious living, even though he had no job and apparently no 
business. "I heard that his money came from drugs. He was mining 
people with them. I would have gone to hell for Ugo, but more than 
once I told him, 'Over and above the love I have for you, there is jus 
tice. If it is true what they say about you, you must pay for it.' I would 
not allow him to ruin people. Cocaine drives people crazy. I didn't 
care if he had other women. I knew he wasn't faithful, but he also 
needed me. He went out with others, it is true, but to his house he took 
me." 

She hardly paused. "He said, *I do business only with those who are 
up to their necks in trouble.* But spreading cocaine in Italy, think of 
itl He even asked me if I would like to take drugs, but I always refused 
I said, 'Keep it for yourself/ " 

Judge: "Have you ever taken drugs?" 

Caglio: "No, never, and I wouldn't want to." 

Judge: "Why have you never taken them?" 

Caglio: "And why should I take them?" 

Judge: "No, the reply should be because I was contrary to such 
things." 

The Milanese girl then stopped this line of testimony, saying she had 
already given the proper authorities information on narcotics. "I would 
be even more afraid for my life if I made these statements in open 
court." 

Then she launched her first political bombshell. In a conversation 
between Montagna and Piero Piccioni, she had overheard the phrase: 
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"We are suspected in the Montesi affair." On the 2pth of April, Mon- 
tagna had accompanied Piccioni to the office of Italy's chief of police, 
Pavone, and had come out saying, "Everything is settled now." 

This had been possible, Caglio said, because Ugo's friends were 
among the biggest figures in Italy. Most of them were under obligation 
to Ugo in one way or another, particularly, it seemed, Tommaso Pavone, 
whom Ugo addressed by the diminutive "Masino." He had given some 
of them apartments and in return they had allowed him to use the 
threat of foglio di via obbligatorio to evacuate recalcitrant tenants so he 
could increase blocked rents. She quoted Montagna as saying: "You 
see how strong I am. No one can do anything to me." In other words, 
Ugo Montagna was more powerful than Scarpia. The Baron was only 
the head of the police; the modern Marchese moved such men like 
marionettes! 

Over the courtroom's excited buzz the girl continued : "I told Ugo he 
had done wrong to help Piccioni, even if he was the son of a Cabinet 
minister. Ugo got angry and said, 'Oh, Piccioni was in Amalfi then.' I 
knew that was not true because Piero had telephoned from Rome on 
that day, making believe he was in Milan. Then Ugo told me, 'My 
little one, you know too much.' That was when he tried to poison me, 
but mistook the dose. He asked afterward if I had been sick. I realized 
later that he wanted to see what effect it had had. Ugo then sent me to 
Milan, threatening otherwise I would be given a foglio di via" 

Anna Maria told how Ugo, in his turn, was afraid of her. "Once I 
gave him a caramel, and he said he feared it was poisoned, but he ate 
it anyway. As a matter of fact, we slept together that night. I slept 
peacefully, but he had the light on all night," At this, chuckles rippled 
through the court, and the Prosecutor was moved to say: "There is 
nothing to laugh at, but rather to cry. Why didn't you tell what you 
knew earlier?" 

"I was very fond of Ugo at that time and would not have done any 
thing to displease him." 

Then with her same air of assurance, Anna Maria let loose with 
another statement which shook Rome to its two-thousand-year-old 
foundations. 

"I went to see Attorney General Sigurani and told him all this and 
how Ugo made strange visits to Italy's seaports, particularly Genoa. He 
said, 'You keep out of this affair.' I saw Sigurani twice, but he refused 
to do anything." 
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The judge, obviously startled, said: "Signorina, do you realize what 
you are saying?" She obviously did, for she went over to the court 
recorder and dictated to him the conversation between herself and 
Sigurani. 

Noise grew in the room. Reporters fought their way out to supply 
the details for the late editions. A few days before, after an earlier ses 
sion, Sigurani had called the testimony of Caglio and Bisaccia "judi 
cially irrelevant." 

As the trial continued, tempers continually reached boiling point. 
The prosecuting attorney, all smiles and Neapolitan gestures, would 
suddenly stand up, his voice growing louder, his face hardening, his 
body tensed; then he would move in ruthlessly to the kill. The defense 
attorneys continually complained. Their witnesses were being publicly 
browbeaten or cut off in the middle of their testimony. The prosecu 
tion was asking questions directly while the defense was forced to go 
through the judge. On one occasion the prosecution had cited several 
people as contradicting a defense witness. A defense attorney asked, 
"Where does this testimony come from? We have been told nothing of 
this." The judge said it came from a police report attached to the file. 
The defense attorney, amazed, said, "But we were told we had been 
given the whole file." The Prosecutor in a low voice replied: "Well, I 
had kept parts out to make some inquiries.** 

The prosecution continued doing everything possible to divert atten 
tion from the matters in hand. While Anna Maria was making her 
revelations about Sigurani, the Prosecutor turned to Muto and shouted: 

"You stay in your place, you can't take notes!" A defense attorney 
protested: "He's entitled to." The Prosecutor almost screamed: 

"In sixteen years I have never seen such a thing." (To the judge:) 
"Do you authorize him to do this?" 

The judge, conciliatingly: "Ma si, ma si'' 

Spectators noted with surprise that just when repressive tactics had 
reached their height, the whole atmosphere had suddenly changed. The 
judge became propitious, the Prosecutor moderated his vicious attacks, 
and it seemed as if someone had given word to let the trial run its 
course. The new policy started when Anna Maria was saying that in the 
fall of 1953 she had left Rome for a convent in Florence. "There I went 
to see the Mayor, Giorgio La Pira, who told me to reveal everything 
to the Prime Minister, Signor De GasperL I sat down and wrote two 
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letters, one to the Pope and the other to the government. Shortly after 
ward, I was called to Rome by Signor Fanfani." 

The presiding judge, his voice strident with amazement, asked, "Who 
did you say?" 

"The Minister o the Interior, Fanfani. I was received by Colonel 
of the Carabinieri Pompei, who, on the orders of Minister Fanfani, 
undertook an investigation of what I said about Ugo." 

Either this girl from Milan was the century's most accomplished 
liar, or she had been in the midst of one of the greatest and wickedest 
conspiracies ever to confound a country. Here finally was the chance 
to find out. The defense demanded to see the results of the Carabinieri 
investigation. From the time of Wilma Montesi's death, the country's 
police forces had differed; the Carabinieri had insisted that the girl 
had been assassinated and had continued their inquiries after their 
rivals, the Civil Police, had closed theirs. When the prosecution con 
tinued objecting, one of the defense attorneys, his voice shaking with 
anger, said: 

"Here the sexual relations between the witness and Montagna have 
been talked about, hats have been discussed, and even the color of 
dresses. Why suddenly is it not possible to hear a report concerning 
Ugo Montagna?" 

The Prosecutor once more attempted to block the reading, but a door 
had swung ajar for a glimpse, now it had to be pushed wide open. 
When the judge lifted the folder aad cleared his throat, the room 
became still and tense, and for fifteen minutes not a soul stirred. As the 
monotonous voice read on, the picture it revealed was truly vile. 

It was a devastating report on a social climber who never disdained a 
rung of the ladder no matter how much dirt clung to it. Ugo Montagna, 
the intimate of Cabinet ministers, the advisor of Italian government 
organizations on how to spend Marshall Plan money from the United 
States, the darling of Rome's high society, stood accused of pandering, 
black-marketeering, bribery, espionage, forgery! In 1937 he was up for 
using a false name and false documents. In 1939 he supposedly kept 
women of ill fame to "satisfy the libidinous desires of Fascist leaders." 
The Rome police had received complaints about the noisy parties in his 
house but had done nothing about enforcing order. He entertained offi 
cials of the Nazi occupation army, spied for them, and was a subsidized 
agent for OVRA, Mussolini's dreaded secret service. He had even 
shocked Mussolini, who had warned him away from his sons. He had 
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been on both sides of the political fence and had landed on his feet each 
time. After the Liberation he was "a black-marketeer, the pal of Allied 
officers." As a matter of fact, he was slated to be interned in a concentra 
tion camp for his Nazi activities but had got off due to the intervention 
of Superior Court Justice Cipolla. 

Notable names were associated with him in business firms, buying 
and selling apartment houses and real estate at fantastic profits. Sup 
posedly, one of these firms raised its capital from one million to thirty 
million without concluding any business and another sold, for ninety- 
two million lire, property bought a few days earlier for two million- 
One of Montagna's partners in business, said the report, was the son of 
Giuseppe Spataro, Secretary of the Christian Democrat party! 

Carabinieri Colonel Pompei, after having denounced the Marchese's 
whole past, added a list of his other recent friends. This included Piero 
Piccioni, Count Riccardo Galeazzi-Lisi, the Pope's personal physician, 
Enrico Mastrobuono, high government functionary and head of the 
state-run sulphur organization, Tommaso Pavone, the chief of Italy's 
police, and Francesco Cerra, a police major who doubled as manager of 
some of Ugo's real-estate companies. Amid a hubbub of agitated com 
ment, the trial was recessed for several days. Time was needed to digest 
these unsavory chunks of information. 

Some of Ugo's connections seemed still to be working for him. The 
Marchese had called in the press and given them his reply to the Cara 
binieri report while it was still being read in court! It had obviously 
been made available to him, though marked "secret." Besides this, he 
had got hold of and released a confidential police report on Anna Maria 
Caglio naming her sleeping partners and listing dates and hotel-room 
numbers. When an attempt was made to take his picture, he waved his 
hand and two policemen arrested the photographers. Although it was 
estimated that he owed millions of lire in back taxes, no move was 
made to collect, or to prosecute him. He continued to go undisturbed to 
the city's best restaurants and theatres, and to meet with respectable 
people as if nothing had happened. In an audacious move, he released 
scores of names of friends. On the list were army and navy officers, top 
attorneys, bankers, members of ancient and noble families. No one sent 
in a denial. He was likened to Samson. If he fell, he would bring 
thousands of the Philistines down with him. 

Muto, when interviewed outside the court, said the report had barely 
touched on all Montagna's activities. Unmentioned were details of spy 
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rings, smuggling of arms and contraband strategic materials to Iron 
Curtain countries. The editor's two attorneys spoke freely on the sub 
ject. They were a strange pair, worthy of Daumier. Sotgiu short, 
stocky, belligerent was the Communist president of the Rome county 
government. Bucciante tall, bald was well known for his alliances 
with the extreme Right. Still, he thought the "friends" named should 
be called in. Sotgiu, following the Communist line, condemned the 
perverted ruling classes for their guilt in the case and hoped that the 
trial would lead to the establishment of a wholesome classless society. 

The Communists followed this up in fine fashion when an interest 
ing photograph taken in April 1952 fell into their hands. It showed Ugo 
Montagna as one of the two witnesses at the wedding of Cabinet min 
ister Spataro's son. When the photo was examined, the real shocker 
came. The other witness was no less than Italy's Prime Minister, Mario 
Scelba! And it was noted that it was Scelba who had called Pavone 
from Milan the same year to be national police chief. In fact, another 
photo showed Pavone arriving in Rome while Montagna appeared 
behind him like an evil deus ex machine 

Despite all that Montagna's friends could do, Pavone's relations with 
the "Marchese" were too much for the ruling Demo-Christian party to 
stomach. Public reaction was turning against the party. It was Scelba's 
problem and he faced up to it. Montagna held no office, but Pavone did. 
On March n, 1954, the day after Scelba's confirmation as Prime Min 
ister, he summoned Pavone for a long night talk, told him grimly that 
the government of Italy and not the Communist party was going to 
break the Montesi case. It did not matter who was hurt. Next morning 
Pavone resigned. In a surprise move, Foreign Minister Piccioni also sent 
his resignation to Scelba. The Prime Minister accepted the first and 
refused the second. 

The elder Piccioni wept at the Cabinet meeting when his resigna 
tion was refused. There were those in the party, like Ravaioli, who 
maintained that it was a great mistake for him to remain. Ravaioli 
implied that possibly Piccioni had been prevented from resigning so 
as to avoid other resignations. 

Scelba told Parliament: "The government must defend the honor of 
officials defamed by unjust accusations." When he said, "We will be 
inflexible in the defense of good behavior," there were snickers from 
the Left. He went on, however, to reproach the press, which "had been 
wrong in running after sensation ... I promise to do all in my power," 
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he vowed, "to clear away the shady suspicious atmosphere that is 
hanging over us." 

When court resumed, on the fateful Ides of March, excitement 
throughout the country reached fantastic heights. Threats of suit and 
countersuit, charges and countercharges, imprecations and curses like 
jeremiads out of the Old Testament, exploded in ever-increasing pro- 
fusion. Sensation peeled off like an artichoke, leaf by leaf. Each day, 
another incredible new fact. 

The climax approached: all in one day Montagna, Piccioni and 
Pavone were to testify. That morning there was a realistic state of siege 
at the Palace of Justice: paratroopers in full battle dress halted traffic, 
the bridges over the Tiber were blocked. All entrances were barred 
with trucks, jeeps, arms carriers, mounted police and trucks with water 
hoses. About five thousand armed men were mobilized against possible 
trouble, particularly a threat to lynch Montagna when he appeared. 

The trio went to the Palace of Justice by a special underground door, 
and were in an anteroom waiting to be called when things started 
happening. On the stand was Signora Marri, Anna Maria's landlady. 
She told how the girl, after breaking with Montagna, accepted an invi 
tation to Capocotta and armed herself with razor blades. The landlady 
said, "What can you do with those? You need a machine gun." 

"At least," Anna Maria had quavered, "I can mark the killer so he'll 
be recognized." A taxi driver got alarmed at her telling him to note her 
face as she might not return, and pretended to run out of gas. She took 
another taxi and told the same story. This time she had a tougher man 
at the wheel. "If it's so frightening, why go?" Anna Maria had replied: 
"Because I'm forced to." 

Anna Maria's landlady parried questions by giving her blood pres 
sure. "Two hundred and twenty, my mind is a little confused." When 
asked about specific dates, she replied, "Madonna mla, I think that's 
when it was, but I don't remember/' 

Weariness had sharpened everyone's nerves, the day's hearings having 
gone on uninterruptedly for eight hours. Signora Marri's divagations 
were welcomed like liberation from a nightmare. 

She finally admitted that she had received a document that Anna 
Maria had written from a convent in October 1953, which was to be 
revealed only in case of the girl's death. The court asked for it. "I mailed 
it back to Anna Maria this morning." 

The judge, astounded: "Who told you to do it?" 
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"It was my own idea. I didn't want to have the responsibility of pre 
senting it in court." Proceedings were immediately suspended while the 
police tracked the letter down at the post office. 

Within an hour the presiding judge was looking musingly at the 
envelope. Then he asked the prosecution and defense if they had any 
objections to its being read. Receiving a negative reply, he was about 
to open the sealed envelope when the landlady interrupted: 

"But will the Signorina consent?" 

Prosecutor: 'Xa Caglio doesn't come into it." 

Judge: "Since it is a case of sequestration, the court may read the 
letter. (Opening it) The contents are a folded piece of white paper 
which has nothing written on it, and a sheet of pale blue paper covered 
on both sides with the writing of Anna Maria Moneta Caglio and 
signed by her. It is dated October 30, 1953, Rome. Is this the letter you 
gave to your daughter to post?" 

Marri: "Yes, your honor." 

Judge: "Good. I will now read it," 

The^ as spectators held their breath, he read the terrible accusations: 
"I have too many Christian scruples to commit suicide, but knowing 
both Montagna and Piccioni, I am afraid to disappear without leaving 
trace of myself. Ugo Montagna is the chief of a dope ring responsible 
for the disappearance of many women. He is the brains of the ring, 
while Piero Piccioni is the assassinl" 

Anna Maria was in a separate witness room playing ball against the 
wall with her gloves when she was called into court. Was she really the 
author of this document?" 

"Yes." 

The prosecuting attorney jumped to his feet. "The state asks that the 
trial be indefinitely suspended." 

Anna Maria's hand was lifted in a living question mark when the 
hearing was suspended. 

"I wish to object," she said. 

"You won't object to any more things," thundered the Prosecutor, 
and the trial of Silvano Muto was halted, never again to be called. 

It was just as well. It had become obscure as to just who was on trial. 
When Anna Maria's letter was read, someone in the court had said, 
"Now comes the finimondo, the end of the world!" It was not a new 
phrase Ugo Montagna had used it only a few days before. The point 
was for whom would it be the finimondo? 
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It certainly appeared strange that the suspension of the trial should 
occur exactly at the moment Montagna, Pavone and Piccioni were to 
appear in court. After having waited so long, the public had been de 
prived of the possibility of hearing these personages and the three had 
been saved the inconvenience of having to testify under oath. 

Italy's institutions remained under a cloud, the quality of its justice 
questioned and its statesmen touched with suspicion. The mystery of 
Wilrna Montesi had become the dilemma of a nation, and the whispers 
had swelled to a cry. Now the trembling started in earnest. It was at 
its worst in Via Veneto, Rome's fantastic serpent of a street. 



XL The Street 



"E davanti a lui tremava tutta Roma!" Act 2. 
("Before him all Rome trembled! 5 ') 



STREETS in Italy were shrines at which, daily, devotees of life came to 
worship; open-air theatres where they acted their parts against the 
world's most spectacular backdrops. Even so, Rome's Via Veneto was 
something special, with nobles, beggars and the more prominent figures 
of the country's postwar intellectual, political and entertainment worlds 
crowding the sidewalk cafes. Only in modern Italy could a single half- 
mile-long street contain so much grace and vulgarity, power and de 
cadence, charm and arrogance as did this gilded alley. It was made to 
order for the fixers, for the dope-addled princes and dream-haunted 
paupers, for the whole fantastic parade that gathered there. 

Contrast was the order of the day, from horse-drawn carrozze to the 
latest custom-built automobiles, from the ancient Roman wall at the 
top to the ultramodern Bernini Hotel at the bottom; from that epitome 
of elegance, Doney's, to one of the most raucous night clubs in Western 
Europe. In a short segment of little over two hundred yards were the 
five cafes to which Via Veneto owed much of its fame. One got most of 
the American trade, Italian intellectuals went to another, while a third's 
clients were evenly divided between artists who wandered over from 
Via Margutta and zoot-suiters with no means of support but their looks. 
Movie extras went to Strega, which in the morning functioned as an 
unofficial casting agency. A few days after the announcement of a 
biblical film requiring bearded actors, it wasn't possible to get to the 
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bar without being scraped by hirsute appendages. The movie was never 
made, but for a while it started a new fashion. 

It was dc rigucur for writers and journalists not to arrive before noon, 
just as in Capri it was unthinkable to go swimming before one. In the 
evening came the actors and actresses who made believe they had been 
working during the day. At midnight the really big names showed up. 
But all day long Via Veneto was peopled by those for whom, as Dante 
said, "the night comes before evening," the rimediatori, the small-time 
fixers. Coats draped over their shoulders, with shirt sleeves rolled up 
just a bit, their hands flashed as they conveyed: "He was there ... I was 
here . . . what could I do?" and: "There is no hope left." Then the 
almost-inevitable gesture of prayer, hands extended, fingers together, 
which usually meant: "Please believe me, Mimmo. I am telling the 
truth." 

These were the men who lived on their wits, taking advantage of 
whatever turned up, acting as general go-betweens in a thousand ways. 
If someone stopped on the street to admire a new type of car, one of 
them would find the owner and ask him if he'd like to sell, then contact 
the admirer and sometimes close the deal right then and there. Looking 
for an apartment? He had heard of one that day, or if he hadn't he'd 
rush out and look. Nothing missed his eye, and ke was particularly a 
great reader of want ads. He seemed to know everything about every 
body and wasn't above selling a little bit of his information if the bid 
was high enough even to the police. 

Others, who had started by smuggling gold, now arranged for the 
clandestine movement of strategic materials to the East, meeting only 
taps on the wrist from the Italian government and closed eyes from 
officials in America, from where the goods emanated Obviously they 
were aware that these same materials might one day be used to blow 
their country to smithereens. But morals and ethics were words infre 
quently used here. They had sold sunken battleships, packages of chalk 
labeled penicillin and mismatched parts for a variety of industrial ma 
chinery. They all got to know a lot about the law, about finance, about 
men. A few used drugs as a way of maintaining friendship, both busi 
ness and social, offering strange cigarettes instead of drinks. 

A subsection was made up of "nocturnal companions" who parked 
their motor scooters and bikes just oE Via Veneto and met the tourist 
busses filled with English, Swedish and American, girls. They were 
ardent cavaliers presenting their bills later. Some of the "companions" 
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trafficked in anything women, stolen goods, arms. One, insisting on 
being called Jimmy, was everywhere, with an ear cocked for opportu 
nity. And that opportunity was to come in a way that few even after 
the Carabinieri report on Montagna could foresee. 

The Street never had a bigger shock than that report. Although it 
was on Ugo Montagna's activities, it added up to an indictment of 
virtually every segment of Italy's leadership, of the parts they were 
playing in the sorry drama. Yet the powerful and wealthy moved on 
and off the stage as ghosts jostled each other in the wings. Only Shake 
speare's words were suitable: 

"The graves stood tenantless and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets." 

Here, finally, was a glimpse of the power corroding the country's 
foundations. Muto was no longer in the spotlight. Now it had swung to 
the Street and its denizens. Proceedings against the editor were sus 
pended, and he was applauded outside the Palace of Justice as if the 
courts had absolved him. When the Carabinieri strode through other 
parts of the city in their usual pairs, with their distinctive three-cornered 
black leather hats and red-piped uniforms, they were grabbed up by the 
crowds and carried shoulder-high in triumph. "Viva the Carabinieri, 
down with the Borgia!" The cheers were for the courage to resist what 
must have been tremendous pressures. The Carabinieri had walked 
where the police feared to tread. 

The only people who didn't join in were those on the Street, who 
trembled because they realized it was their world which had lost a 
round. However, Via Veneto's bet was that the intoccabili, the untouch 
ables, would remain inviolate, and they were slightly reassured when 
first Montagna and then Piccioni said he had never seen Wilma Mon- 
tesi. But this did not prevent quite a few of the more important middle 
men and some of the glossier young aristocrats from denying ever 
having known the Marchese and suddenly discovering they had never 
liked thirty-year-old Piero Piccioni, "nodiing but a jazz pianist." 

Outside of Rome, Italy snickered. The case confirmed previous beliefs 
about the capital, particularly in Milan. When the Rome football team 
went to play in the Northern city crowds greeted the team with "Capo- 
cotta! Capocotta!" 

Via Veneto tried to make light of it. They said: "Be kind to your 
mistress, or she'll have you up for murder." And they told of the young 
man who, called "a Montagna" by his girl friend, slapped her. 
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The satirical political weeklies jumped in, one printing thirty-two 
pages of cartoons and jokes on the case. On a full page, a young woman 
was described, "She's only a baby, she smokes her opium without inhal 
ing." A wife was shown telling her husband where to find his clean 
shirts, "Under the morphine and to the left of the cocaine." Another 
had a storefront advertising "Everything for the hunt," with hypo 
dermic needles and copies of Casanova's memoirs and the Decameron. 

The government did its utmost to minimize the scandal. When the 
Carabinieri report was printed in its entirety, authorities impounded 
newspapers, claiming publication would disturb public order. But edi 
tors, smelling the biggest drculation-builder since Mussolini, marshaled 
squads of reporters who dug up corroborative material on their own. 
One reported that Ugo, at twenty-five, had been kicked out of Palermo 
for being too light-fingered in a public-works office. A year later he 
returned and was sentenced to jail for trafficking in false cainbiali. In 
1937 he was condemned for illegally using the tide and name of Count 
Ugo Vanale. In 1938 he was again arrested for having diverted funds. 
In 1940 a telegram from the Questore of Agrigento to the Questore of 
Rome described him as "a person who carries on trafficking activities, 
living by expedients, exploiting persons with whom he has business 
dealings and friendships which he has succeeded in contracting." 

Reporters also gave further details on Montagna's marriage in 1936 
to a Roman girl, who bore him a son that died eighteen months later. 
He had left his wife, but had never bothered to secure a legal separation. 
In the gloomy part of old Rome around Piazza Campitelli, newsmen 
found the inhabitants of the ancient Jewish ghetto bitter. In this quarter, 
in the narrow dark lanes lined with tenements and steeped in the pov 
erty of centuries, they talked in their mixture of Hebrew and distorted 
Roman dialect of the Ugo Montagna who had practiced the vilest kind 
of racial persecution by betraying their coreligionists to the Nazis. 

Police records showed that during the German occupation of Rome, 
Ugo had brought girls to his Via Rabirio apartment for the edification 
of Nazi officers, and there were indications that during the terrible food 
shortages he trafficked in sugar and flour. Yet, in 1945, at the end of the 
war, a dozen people were willing to swear to Ugo's integrity. Though 
a former convict, he had a passport and a license to carry a gun, items 
which even honest citizens had great difficulty in securing. Despite his 
record of Nazi activities, he traveled between Rome and Switzerland 
using a diplomat's priority. This had been given him when he sup- 
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posedly told Allied officials he was a member o the Afghanistan 
Legation. 

Montagna seemed to have great skill in avoiding being too closely 
allied with one side or another, remaining a kind of prism on which 
rays reflected in all directions. He had been faithful to only one thing. 
"My country is my wallet." 

A Rome police report signed by Polito told of his activities in col 
laboration with a prestanome (front man) named Domenico Fogliano 
in the sale on the black market of 220,000 pounds of sugar which had 
been sent from Switzerland for victims of disasters. During this busi 
ness he pretended to be a Swiss citizen, boasted of his connections in 
UNRRA, said he belonged to British Intelligence, and even offered to 
transport the sugar to purchasers in Allied motor cars and police autos! 
The intervention of the Mobile Squad had prevented the sugar opera 
tion and "other underhand speculations" from being put into effect, 
but no mention was made of penal action. 

He also seemed to have been friendly with the Communists. One of 
them, Rino Russo, had, on and off, used Ugo's car with the diplomatic 
license plates it then sported, for the distribution of literature. 

According to a Roman businessman named Zucchi, another of Ugo's 
postwar actions revealed him to be a master of the double-double cross. 
When the Americans had come to Rome, Montagna, as a Nazi collabo 
rator, had hidden in ZucchTs house till he had pulled enough strings 
to get himself cleared. One day, after Montagna had left, Zucchi 
received a telephone call from Doctor Galeazzi-Lisi saying that he, 
Zucchi, had been denounced for collaboration with the Nazis. The next 
day he received another phone call, this time from Montagna, saying 
that he, the Marchese, would straighten it all out, for a large sum of 
money. Zucchi paid 750,000 lire; but when Montagna tried to shake him 
down for an extra million lire, he was confronted by two witnesses who 
came from behind a screen where they had been hidden. He begged for 
pity, wept and claimed that the money was not for himself but for a 
highly placed friend, and signed a confession of extortion, promising 
to return to Sicily and start a new life. Montagna later claimed the con 
fession had been made under duress and Galeazzi-Lisi said he had 
spoken to Zucchi only on professional matters. Zucchi had to stand 
trial, but on January 17, 1947, he was acquitted. 

Later Ugo, possibly moved by religious impulses, formed a company 
to build churches. He obtained financing from INA, a complex of gov 
ernment institutions which handled houses, real estate, and industrial 
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health and accident insurance. Their deficit regularly ran into billions 
of lire, alleviated somewhat after 1948 by Marshall Plan funds. How 
ever, doctors were still paid insignificant fees, useless medicines were 
administered and patients were discouraged by complicated procedures. 
The Italian magazine Realtb said, "People die, but the regulations are 
saved, bureaucracy survives." 

However, Montagna's forte seemed to be land speculation, a form of 
making money fast and illegally which was in great favor in Italy and 
particularly in Rome. Private builders had concentrated on the con 
struction of luxury apartments till Rome had the highest average rents 
in Europe. The catch was that builders were favored with government 
help, getting a thirty-per-cent subsidy before they even started the ex 
cavating. Once they had the buildings up, the frequent violations of 
regulations were overlooked by functionaries who had had their eyes 
closed by laziness or bribery. The Marchese excelled in buying land 
just before the announcement of public improvements, or land on which 
it was forbidden to construct. Then, after somehow receiving permits 
for construction, he resold the land for twenty times the price paid. He 
also set up building cooperatives (which enjoyed special privileges and 
fiscal exemptions) and used them for his real-estate speculations. When 
the deals were carried out, the cooperative was dissolved and the profits 
were divided among the partners. Ugo had at least thirteen such com 
panies set up although on the city records he was listed as having no 
profession. 

That he could now receive government loans and subsidies was only 
one measure of Ugo's power and proof that he no longer acted behind 
the scenes. His world had become the official world and his shadowy 
connections had taken on the substance of officialdom. He had chosen 
his friends well. One became the chief of police, another a prefect, an 
other the head of a huge government monopoly, still another an under 
secretary, another a Cabinet minister. Ugo's technique was magnificent 
in its simplicity. He had met Pavone in June of 1943 through Prefect 
Mastrobuono. When Pavone was imprisoned by the Nazis for political 
reasons, Ugo must have said to himself, "Here is a man who will go 
far/' Each day Ugo brought Pavone a meal (paid for, incidentally, by 
Mastrobuono) . Pavone couldn't help but be impressed. He later de 
scribed Montagna as "gifted with astuteness." 

It was no wonder that many believed the great of Rome danced 
before Him like sheets of paper in the wind. In the government he had 
as friends at least two Cabinet ministers, the brother of Sicily's regional 
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president and a Roman councilman; in the aristocracy Count Calvi di 
Bergolo, King Umberto's nephew, and Duke Lante della Rovere; in 
the army General Fallaci and General Luca, who supposedly connived 
with the Mafia to murder Giuliano. It almost followed that Ugo would 
have as many friends in Catholic circles. Besides Galeazzi-Lisi, who 
was listed as the owner of Ugo's house in Via Asmara, there was a 
nephew of the Pope and the governor of the Vatican City, who were 
Ugo's associates at Capocotta. Ugo had also entertained Luigi Gedda, 
the pious head of Catholic Action, the man the Pope depended on for 
ky political aid in. Italy. According to Anna Maria, Gedda gave Ugo a 
valuable crucifix as a sign of friendship. The Communists, in tolling 
these names, said Ugo obviously didn't do much work, or he couldn't 
have had so much time for his friends. 

The Center papers said that it was the Communists then in the gov 
ernment who helped Montagna to obscure his past, since Togliatti, as 
Minister of Justice, in 1946 had compiled a list of OVRA spies for epu- 
ration purposes to keep a check on Fascist infiltration into the party and 
omitted Montagna's name. These lists were secret, but Montagna must 
have had access to them, since he said with certainty his name wasn't 
on them. 

Reporters not friendly to Ugo who went out to Capocotta ran up 
against gamekeepers in uniform, and a rock wall topped with barbed 
wire. On the gates was an insignia of knotted and intertwined cord, 
somehow giving the idea it might have come out of "Justine," written 
by another marquis the Marquis de Sade. However, on closer inspec 
tion, it did look crude hardly the place to hold orgies. But according 
to the talk around Via Veneto, hunting parties were now considered 
just the thing by Rome's "do-nothing" set. It was no longer fashionable 
to take a girl to a bachelor's apartment. Haystacks, stables were the 
thing, 

It was obvious by now that Montagna was a specialist in friendship. 
He had kneaded together income-tax evasion, women, and spaghetti, 
to become Italy's greatest master of gastro-politics. One of Rome's top 
journalists, Cesare Zappulli, wrote: 

"This man, for whom all doors opened as in those American shops 
with photo-electric doors, does not bother us so much because of what 
we know about him as for what we don't know. He robs us of our 
sleep like the Ku Klux Klan, the Cominf orm, the OVRA. He gives us 
ordinary citizens the impression that we are made of cork, or of straw, 
disinherited, floating miserably on a treacherous sea, while below, far 
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below, we are commanded by occult and powerful currents, complicity 
and connivance." 

One reaction was a parade of old-age pensioners asking for an in 
crease, who carried banners which read: "Five thousand lire a month 
for those who have worked all their lives, five hundred thousand a 
month to keep a mistress!" 

But all was not hate. There was envy, too. One of Montagna's boy 
hood friends, now rather fat and bald, said: "I dream about Ugo at 
night. If, instead of staying in Agrigento, I had gone to Rome while I 
was young and slender, Caglio . . . (winking his eye) . . . Caglio would 
have gone with me." 

But despite all this, never a move was made to search Ugo's house or 
to open a mysterious cupboard which, Anna Maria maintained, held all 
kinds of secret documents. 

The shadow of the Mafia, abetted by the fact that so many of the 
principals were Sicilians, edged into the case. People said that for 
Montagna to have got where he had, he must have either been of the 
Mafia or had friends in it. Anna Maria even named his Mafia superior, 
"a certain Bembina or Bombina of Alcamo," who had originally sent 
Ugo to the mainland; he was, she said, tall and thin, always out in the 
sun, one of the heads of the Sicilian Mafia. Ugo's family had been 
reported as mixed up in a Mafia trial, and La Stampa of Turin, at the 
height of the case, named Montagna as a Mafia go-between. It also 
pointed out that the official version of Giuliano's death had been given 
out by Ugo's attorney and fellow-Sicilian, Bellavista, who had defended 
the late head of the Mafia, Don Calogero Vizzini, and was a contact 
between Pisciotta and the police. This theory seemed further confirmed 
when La Tribuna del Mezzogiorno, close to Bellavista, threatened 
revelations about factions in the government concerned not only with 
the case of Wilma Montesi but with that of bandit Pisciotta. Bellavista 
was more belligerent than his client. In an article entitled "Carrion" 
he wrote: "The time will come, and soon, when people will go on their 
knees to Piccioni and ask his pardon for what they have done to him." 
He also told the Messaggero that behind all that which was happening 
around the Montesi case were threats and vendetta. 

The Left hurried to remind the public that, in 1952, American 
gangster Frank Coppola, noted for his Mafia ties, had bought a villa 
not far from Tor Vaianica where reportedly he had received and expe 
dited the distribution of large quantities of heroin. Others pointed out 
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that the ways of secret societies hadn't yet disappeared in Italy, that 
Montagna was so assured because he knew mysterious hands were 
pulling all the strings backstage. I he were, in fact, protected by these 
hands, how would it ever be possible to get to the bottom of the affair? 

The Montesi case by now had become the most sensationally 
played-up story of the year, going on week after week, taking precedence 
over the Pope's health and the government crisis on EDC. When Anna 
Maria's letter was read in court, pro-Communist Paese Sera had tripled 
its normal circulation, going up to 200,000. Going even higher were the 
rotogravure weeklies, mainly printed in Milan, which after the war 
started to give the public a style of journalism previously unknown in 
Italy. They were frankly out for sensation and, once they got their 
teeth into the Montesi case, they hit away without regard for formerly 
sacrosanct government figures. Their attitude was that the citizenry was 
better off to have its eyes opened even if exaggeration accompanied the 
process. Some went too far. Italian humorist Massimo Simili said that 
he wouldn't be surprised to read one day that he had killed Wilma 
Montesi with the help of Molotov, who had arrived on the beach at Tor 
Vaianica in an atomic submarine! 

The Left, wallowing in the disclosures, presented a motion to the 
Chamber which charged "omertb and complicity in the most delicate 
sectors of the state, rendering dubious the capacity of the police and the 
state to enforce the law." It asked: "When is the government going to 
answer on the relations between well-known ex-convict Ugo Montagna 
and Premier Scelba ... at the time of the death of Wilma Montesi?" 
In the Chamber they shouted in chorus toward the government 
benches: "You are the friends of Marchese Montagna!" 

Ugo was becoming a symbol of lack of responsibility and unrestricted 
privilege. Scelba hastily ordered an investigation of his income-tax 
returns, and it was announced that one of the Marchese's friends, head 
of a government organization, had completed his work. The Left noted 
that it wasn't called a resignation: "Scandals can come, massacres, politi 
cal upsets, but the leaders of the Demo-Christians and their associates 
are never forced to leave offices which they hold, to retire discreetly into 
the shadows, to give, in fact, some satisfaction to public opinion." 

Scelba then appointed Cabinet Minister De Caro to make a full 
investigation, but still the Left wasn't satisfied. It asked for a parlia 
mentary commission to be appointed. Scelba refused. 

It was pointed out, this time by the Right, that the Carabinieri report 
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had been in the hands of the government for eighteen days before being 
revealed in court. In that period not a finger had been lifted, not a 
step taken, and Pavone had continued his work as Chief of Police. 

Even the Republicans, part of the government coalition, were struck 
by the "terrific corruption revealed . . . connivance and collusion be 
tween certain businessmen and those of the leading classes . . . a picture 
o the atmosphere which reigns in many zones of public and private 
life in Italy . . ." 

Voce Republicana asked for action against those "responsible for 
having restricted, hindered or side-tracked. The Attorney General 
[Sigurani] has surely changed his opinion regarding the reliability of 
witness Anna Maria Caglio. Why doesn't he reopen the investigation 
into the circumstances of Wilma Montesi's death?" 

Like other dailies, it asked for confirmation or denial by "prominent 
politicians and high officials connected with Montagna's firms . . . and 
full details on the series of more-or-less legal business deals he has 
transacted." 

The magazine Scttimo Giorno called for a "moral protest against the 
intrigues, the corruptions, the complicity and favoritism of the Roman 
Gomorrah.'* Europeo editor Arrigo Benedetti said that even if it were 
true that evidence of the guilt of the son of a Cabinet minister was 
covered up, it was only because rottenness was at the very root; what 
was really needed was a thorough deaning-up in politics and adminis 
tration. To the surprise of many, pro-Government Messaggero joined 
in: "We, too, hope this will be the beginning of a big clean-up. Others 
like Pavone should do as he has done." But the paper realized that 
human flesh was vulnerable, "officials are too weak and selfish." It may 
also have been referring to one of the men in dose association with 
Montagna who paradoxically had joined in the demands for moraliza- 
tion of public life. This was former Cabinet minister and DC Party 
Secretary Spataro, who as late as March 10, 1954, had publicly said: 
"The party must expect from everyone the greatest moral severity.'* 

This gave the Communists more material. They represented them 
selves as the "good angels" and started a mud-slinging campaign which 
splattered suspicion on everyone connected with the Center and the 
democratic system. Some even fell on Italy's allies; anti-Americanism 
grew and erupted into a riot in front of the ornate American Embassy 
located on Via Veneto. Although the government did all it could, it 
was evident that the ratification of the EDC pact hadn't been helped 
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by the scandal. On April 5, 1954, United States Ambassador Clare 
Boothe Luce met with Scelba to discuss support of EDC and support 
for American policies. On April i8th, the Pope called for a ban on 
atomic warfare, and on April 24th, Scelba, hounded by the DC left and 
right wings as well as by the Communists and their allies, finally said 
the fate of his cabinet did not hinge on support of EDC. 

Thus gaining a momentary respite, Scelba made a formal speech in 
the Chamber on the Montesi case, saying that the government would 
leave further steps under the democratic system to the judicial 
authorities. 

He then turned his attention to other matters which he deemed 
equally important, announcing that he had suspended the activities of 
three para-governmental companies because they performed jobs that 
were the province of private industry. "If we want to uproot corruption, 
we must let private persons do that which they succeed in doing better 
than the state." He then said that the oath that government officials had 
taken to uphold the Italian Constitution did not mean faithfulness to a 
party or a government, nor was it an oath they might have taken in 
order to ensure food for their families. It meant they were swearing to 
be free men in a free state. Scandals could come at any time, but it was 
important to make sure that they did not weaken the structure of Italy 
itself. After this speech, the Center rallied to give Scelba a vote of con 
fidence. However, there was a danger sign in the fact that developments 
in the Montesi case got two or three times more space in the Italian 
newspapers than did the parliamentary victory. 

The fact that he had put the government in jeopardy didn't seem to 
bother Montagna at all. First he announced an unheard-of move. "I 
shall sue the Carabinieri! Luckily that report is signed. It is Colonel 
Pompei who will have to take the whole responsibility!" 

When Via Veneto echoed the witticism, "These are the last days of 
Pompei," the Colonel's friends rallied to his support, one saying: "Mon 
tagna isn't strong enough to bring him down. When Pompei was being 
taken to Germany by the Nazis he managed to escape by throwing him 
self out of the train. Thirty railroad cars passed over him and he was 
all right then. He'll be all right this time, too." 

Ugo gave the impression that he also would be all right. He came 
out with a series of statements, each stronger than the other. "As regards 
my life and my name I will reply only to the judges of my country and 
not to the defamatory persons who impudently attempt to throw mud 
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at me. As for the press, all Italy will learn the reason why they make 
these attacks upon my person and will find it very edifying." 

He contradicted the Carabinieri report on one item, telling Tarquinio 
Maiorino of Settirno Giorno that he had not been with British Intelli 
gence; between 1945 and 1947, he had been an agent of "C.I.S ." which 
he identified as the American "Counter-intelligence Service," then had 
worked for two years with the all-powerful Allied Control Commis 
sion for Italy. 

Asked about Capocotta, Ugo said: "The real killer is lucky that on 
the days during which the death occurred I did not go to Capocotta, 
because if I had I should certainly have seen him." He explained that 
the weather was bad from the 8th to the roth of April and the quail 
were not flying. They came back only on the nth, and on that day, and 
not till then, he went to Capocotta to hunt. 

He had a rather logical reply for those who called him the indus 
trialist of friendship. "Yes, I have many friends, but they are not all 
powerful and I have never asked them for favors or done any favors. 
I keep my friends like everyone else in this world. Politicians? But 
Rome is the city where politicians all live. In Milan one knows indus 
trialists." He was bitter, however, about the Via Venetians who had 
turned a cold shoulder toward him. "These people claimed that if they 
had been my guests they didn't know who their host was." The forty- 
five-year-old Sicilian walked down the street with his head held high 
as if challenging these hypocrites. One faithful friend was surprised. 

"Congratulations! I have never seen you looking so well/' 

Montagna replied: "I have never felt better. Why not? I am an old 
lion!" and marched on more erect than ever. In an attempt to reduce 
the whole thing to the proportions of a street quarrel with his mistress, 
he talked of Anna Maria to a friendly publication: 

"After I had known her for six days she came to dinner with me. 
And when dinner was over 1 must admit that she is a very enter 
prising girl! After a week I tried to get rid of her, since she makes one 
tired very quickly. She called me ciccio patata (fat potato) and then 
got me into this mire of slime. Now tell me, you who wear trousers as 
I do, would you keep a girl like that with you? God protect me from 
seeing her again, even in the street. Now that I am free of her I feel 
like a new man. What a mistake to have been so familiar with her! 
Ciccio patata here, and ciccio patata there! She'd like to cut me up and 
fry me bit by bit! I was like a father to her, I swear before God, like a 
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father. And when the truth is known, it will be seen that I was ingenu 
ous, a man who was too good and kind, and took pity on a poor girl. 
That is how I thought of her, a poor child abandoned and left to her 
own devices. I ought to have believed the Neapolitan fortune-teller 
that we visited together. To me she said, 'That girl who came with you 
will get you into terrible misfortune.' And she was right. She not only 
brought me misfortune, but had me almost put in jail or the lunatic 
asylum." 

To another paper he said: "Signorina Caglio swings between the 
jail and the madhouse. I owe the state twenty-seven billion lire! Then 
I must be one of the richest men in the world! The Treasury people 
will make their inquiries and I shall pay what I owe through the normal 
channels." He was very bitter that she had called him a nobody, and 
cited a magistrate in the family, and his grandfather, Mayor of 
Grotte for thirty years. "Is this nothing?" 

In an attempt to destroy Anna Maria's reputation once and for all, 
Montagna's lawyer made available to the press thirty-six of her letters. 
Some of the more quotable parts of the uninhibited prose were printed. 

"I love you, I hate you, let me come back to Rome. ... I want to be 
near you ... be kind to me, Ugo. There is no room for me in your 
heart, too many women, too many other things I just cannot be un 
faithful to you. . . . You know how I suffer when I want you and 
cannot. . . . What number am I now on your list?" 

Anna Maria didn't remain idle. Her description of Montagna was so 
scornful that it could have been Tosca speaking of Scarpia. She told 
one story which made even Via Veneto laugh. In 1952, Ugo went to 
Genoa to meet a relative, "a sort of gangster" who was returning from 
America. Ugo went out in a motorboat to have his relative excused 
from customs before the ship docked. The poor fellow on the ship was 
frightened to death: he thought the police had come to arrest him, and 
it took Montagna half an hour to dig him out of the hold where he had 
hidden. 

She proceeded to fill in her charges, saying that he paid the bills of his 
friends at one of Rome's best tailors, and that as consultant of INA he 
was treated like a government official. "When he was feeling particu 
larly good, he would say to me, 'The real history of Italy can be written 
by me, his Excellency , and his Excellency .' " 

She also told how he had once sent her to the head of Italy's tele 
vision network with a letter of recommendation from a Cabinet min- 
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ister. However, she pronounced her R's badly and tie result was an 
obsequious letter apologizing for not being able to employ her. 

One newspaper sent an inquiring reporter out to ask the country's 
famous what they thought. A well-known Milanese doctor said that 
Anna Maria was an exalted exhibitionist, even if the inquiry proved 
some of her statements true. A female music-hall star said she was only 
a bitter and revengeful girl. But others were quite ready to believe that 
a man like Montagna could be the head of the drug traffic, be mixed up 
with politicians and hold Black Masses. 

A few papers, particularly those government-inspired, thought Anna 
Maria had gone too far. They claimed the people who applauded her 
had been paid to do so, and a lot of money had been wasted on the 
Muto case that could have been better spent. The Demo-Christian party 
organ, // Popolo, said: "She smiles in an almost smug way, also with a 
sort of conscienceless arrogance, confusing justice and truth with her 
personal resentments." 

One editor printed an open letter to her, saying: "I do not believe 
that there is any connection between what you are trying to prove and 
the Montesi affair. The world today applauds you, but the day will come 
when you will be alone for having violated the unwritten law of 'what 
business was it of yours?" of having betrayed faith, friendship, good 
and bad companions, allies and lovers. This is your destiny: to be 
alone." However, the editor went on to say that, although she was not 
Joan of Arc, she was better than nothing. "Better the angry shouting 
than the silence; better a bourgeoisie that acts than a dead and putrid 
class." 

Although it seemed as if everyone had suddenly discovered the road 
of righteousness, there were voices raised in defense of Montagna. // 
Popolo confined the Carabinieri report to less than fifty lines, while 
giving Montagna's denials equal space. On the front page, an editorial 
said that it was "nothing but a political speculation built up by the Left." 

The Social Democrats called for moderation, saying: "The country 
has been so greatly upset and is so at sea that it is probably unable to 
discern between truth and slander with that clarity which Is desirable." 

Although this may have been true, the country did see one thing 
clearly. To most Italians politics were apart from morals, and for cen 
turies it had been expected that politicians would profit from public 
office. Therefore Montagna's relations with high officials didn't bother 
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people too much. What really annoyed them were the flagrant tax 
evasions of the Marchese and his high-placed friends. James Curley, 
when Mayor of Boston, said: "Who minds a little graft when things are 
good?" But Italy just could not afford it; it was too poor and threat 
ened, there was too much disproportion between fortune and misery, 
and tax evasion practiced for decades now seemed anachronistic and 
nothing short of vicious exploitation of not only the poor, but the sal 
aried middle class. The well-dressed Marchese had several automobiles, 
three town houses and two villas in the country. At one of these, near 
the little town of Zagarolo, peasants said he entertained lavishly with a 
host of servants, beautiful women and nights of revelry. Yet Ugo had 
declared a taxable income of nine hundred dollars for the years 1950-52! 
His attorney and partner in several building firms, Bellavista, declared 
$2,400. The Pope's physician and owner of a thriving optometry firm in 
the business heart of Rome, Dr. Galeazzi-Lisi, declared $3,200. Piero 
Piccioni's income, along with that of a brother and sister, were included 
in the senior Piccioni's, which came to $800 for each of the years 1947-50! 
When, in 1952, all three of the younger Piccionis were employed and 
Piero was commanding inflated movie wages for writing film music, 
the family had been taxed on a gross income of about three thousand 
dollars. Cabinet Minister Spataro was being taxed on an income aver 
aging $2,000 a year, but his son, listed as earning $500, had joined with 
Montagna in buying and selling apartment houses and other real estate 
for millions. 

The Communists, seeing a good opportunity, called for declarations 
of income and taxes paid by ministers and members of their families, 
claiming that they were the worst offenders. Prime Minister Scelba 
replied by asking for names and details. The Communists said they 
had given names and details for instance, Spataro, Montagna's friend. 
Why hadn't the government replied? Scelba then answered rather 
weakly that it was up to the Communists to prove their charges. 

Spataro refused to resign his party post, but it was easy to see that the 
taxpayer's faith had been shaken. When successive ministers said that 
"a sincere declaration of income is a moral obligation," the public 
laughed in their faces. Many said, "If they come to me, I'll tell them 
to collect Montagna's first." And Travaso printed a cartoon of a man 
telling his son: "Maybe I haven't given you everything you've wanted, 
but after all we pay more taxes than Brusadelli, double those of Spataro 
and treble those of Marchese Montagna." 
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Northern textile-owner Brusadelli, since 1947, had evaded billions of 
lire in taxes. This was the man honored by Ernest Hemingway in 
Across the River and Into the Trees, when he spoke of a "particu 
larly notorious multi-millionaire non-taxpaying profiteer of Milan who 
had, in the course of a dispute over property, accused his young wife 
publicly and legally through due process of the law, of having deprived 
him of his judgment through her extraordinary sexual demands." How 
ever Brusadelli's business acumen remained sharp enough. When the 
government in 1951 asked him to pay $60,000 in fines, he successfully 
fought the judgment in the courts and elsewhere. 

For a while, after the war, "No one paid taxes at all/' Giacomo 
Quaglia of Confindustria reported frankly. In Rome with its get-rich- 
quick crowd, fewer than one third of the potential taxpayers declared 
incomes; others became citizens of San Marino or Monaco. Many busi 
nessmen who had made their money through illegal commerce, through 
fudging government contracts or bribery, refused flatly to fill in the 
forms, or else divided their capital among several companies. They 
were aided by the fact that bank accounts were protected by secrecy. A 
business paper warned, "Those who pay taxes are living over quick 
sand." 

It was announced in Parliament that half the national income es 
caped taxation, which worked out to the equivalent of the money 
America had given Italy under the Marshall Plan. 

At this point Demo-Christian politicians asked for a statement from 
the Pope to aid collection. But the Church hedged. Theologists ad 
mitted that taxes had to be paid, ("Render unto Caesar . , .") but the 
government had not met the conditions of fairness. "To impose upon 
the faithful the obligation of satisfying the tax authorities would give 
an advantage to dishonest citizens to the detriment of honest ones," 
wrote Monsignor Palazzini. "The state cannot claim so much from the 
citizens until it puts its own house in order." At the worst it was a venial 
sin to turn in a tax form with intentional errors, about equal to that of 
staling because of necessity. 

La Stampa wrote: "The scandal of these last days might serve as an 
excellent point for change, by which the principles of democracy and 
liberty could be realized through fiscal means. If everyone honestly 
declared his income it would mean less for organizing hunts at Capo- 
cotta." It was pointed out, much to the Italians' amazement, that the 
president of United States Steel more or less cheerfully paid five-sixths 
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of his income in taxes. A Northern newspaper commented: "There is 
no indication that in the United States people find taxes unbearable," 
and it went on to show that income taxes accounted only for 18 per 
cent of Italy's tax revenue as compared with 55 per cent in England and 
85 per cent in the United States. 

Operating funds were secured by that remnant of feudal days, the 
indirect taxes on commodities like meat, coffee, cigarettes, salt, sugar, 
gas, electricity, and by the complicated and ubiquitous IGE tax on every 
transaction from hospital bills for birth to undertakers' accounts for 
burial even including the sale of football players. 

When American Marshall Plan officials had emphasized the dis 
pleasure of their taxpayers, Italians were obliged in 1951, for the first 
time, to make written and signed declarations of their incomes. How 
ever, there was still no penalty for fake declarations, and it remained 
unnecessary for stock transactions, for instance, to be declared. The 
government talked of implementing the law, but political pressure and 
stalling tactics delayed action while the man-in-the-street was squashed 
between the evader and the exempt. 

In May and June of 1954, another trial took the time of many of the 
figures in the Montesi case. On the basis of investigations made by a 
magistrate named Raffaele Sepe, two hundred bankers and stock 
brokers were brought to trial for illegally securing and forging import 
licenses which permitted the holders to obtain dollars at the official rate 
and resell them for a twenty-per-cent gain on the black market. 

State's Attorney Giallornbardo, temporarily taken off dope investiga 
tions in connection with the Montesi case, presented the government 
case. He charged that from 1950 to 1952, some thirteen billion lire, 
turned into twenty million dollars, had taken flight and ended up in 
American banks. It had started during the Korean war when the Italian 
government, worried about diminishing foreign trade, had relaxed 
regulations on imports. Certain big speculators well known to Via 
Veneto used hundreds of fronts carpenters, students, chauffeurs, small 
import and export firms to grab up import licenses for all kinds of 
nonessential goods. One paper commented: "If they really had imported 
all the egg powder they had on the forms, they could have paved the 
road from the Quirinale to Capocotta with it, two feet thick. And if 
they had imported all the horse hair, they could have filled the holds of 
the British and American navies with plumes made from it." 

Meanwhile, these speculators took the dollars the government had 
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allowed them and paid them into accounts abroad. One o Piccioni's 
lawyers defended the speculators, and the man who was called the 
brains of the operation, Count Armenise, late entrepreneur and banker, 
had already been named a friend of Montagna's. The Left claimed 
there were other ties. 

As spring waned and the heat of July began to make itself felt, Cabi 
net Minister de Caro of the Liberal Party rose solemnly in Parliament 
to read his report on Ugo Montagna and his relations with the govern 
ment. It was a great disappointment. Rusconi, the editor o Oggi f calling 
it "a big joke/' said: "After three months we know what we knew 
before, except for what could have been found out by a simple tax col 
lector without the intervention of a minister. 5 * Virtually the whole press 
agreed. An inquiry which didn't go into the Montesi case wasn't what 
the public wanted. 

De Caro maintained that the friendship of the Spataro and Piccioni 
families was limited to the sons. Scelba had met Montagna only on the 
occasion of the Spataro wedding, to which Montagna had invited him 
self. Ugo's title seemed to be valid, having been awarded in May 1946, 
just before Italy voted the monarchy out of existence, and the contracts 
made with INA were in order. The Minister said Pavone was guilty of 
not warning government officials that friendship with Ugo was inadvis 
able because of his extraordinarily prosperous business affairs and his 
tarnished record, and ended by calling the attention of politicians to 
"the need for care in their personal relationships." 

When de Caro was reproached for not having questioned Anna Maria 
Caglio, he said: C *I acted so because of my good taste." An opposition 
deputy was shocked. 

"When one is inquiring into a crime it is not good taste to say 1 deal 
only with honest persons!' You may be a man of good taste, but you 
are certainly not the stuff of which inquisitors are made." 

De Caro: "I am gkd to admit it.** 

The Communists moved it to attack. Their spokesman, Pajetta, said: 

"In this hall is a deputy who can tell how Minister Piccioni, accom 
panied by Montagna, in Montagna's car, on which he gets a rake-off 
on taxes by claiming he uses it only for business., went to the wedding 
of Galeazzi-Lisi, Montagna's friend." And as for Spataro's wedding, he 
asked: "Could this happen in a family that could choose from among all 
the ministers, and did, in fact, choose the Minister of the Interior for 
one of the two witnesses? You want us to believe that this man could 
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come up to you and say 'I would like to come to the wedding, not as a 
guest but as the witness for the groom?* " 

The Communists further charged that Montagna aided in the elec 
tion campaigns of his friends and that he was on the Demo-Christian 
party rolls, or maybe, they sneered, he did all this for political passion. 
He had a passion for hunting. Could he also have a passion for elec 
tioneering? 

Then were heard the first demands for Piccioni's resignation. "How," 
screamed the Communists, "dare he stay in office in the face of these 
accusations ? He has acted not as a government minister but as a father. 
If it had been the son of one of us, you can be assured it would have 
gone differently." 

But others pointed out that all these details of intrigue and favoritism 
still didn't prove that Montagna had covered up for Piccioni although 
it surely showed that he could have. There were still wide areas left un 
touched, questions unanswered. Someone in the Italian government 
began to realize that bluffing and stalling were helping the opposition 
more than anyone else. True to his word, Scelba set the judicial machin 
ery in motion. Without any fanfare whatsoever, an examining magis 
trate known for his incorruptibility was named to take over the entire 
investigation. No sooner was the appointment known than the case, 
already containing most of the elements of a postwar Italian film, defi 
nitely moved into the realm of the movies. 



XII. The Movies 



"...e'sogno...e'fola" Act i. 
("It is a dream ... it is a fable") 



IF ever a case seemed made to order for movie-making, it was the 
Montesi case, as complex, as paradoxical and as crowded as Italy itself. 
Here were a dozen stars, five hundred speaking-parts and at least two 
thousand bit-players, some jostling for the camera's eye while others 
tried to hide in tie darker corners. It couldn't help but intrigue the fly- 
by-night promoters, directors, actors and hangers-on who huddled to 
gether in the Via Veneto cafes, met importantly at the Hotel Excelsior, 
talked of millions and borrowed a hundred lire for carfare home. They 
rubbed their hands together over the girl's corpse. There was a story to 
film; it would be newer than neorealism. They filed dozens of titles 
and scripts, and then one day it was announced that a deal had been 
worked out with the Montesi family themselves. A film would be made 
featuring them and dedicated to proving Wilma's purity. It was only 
public opinion and a suddenly conscience-stricken Italian Movie Pro 
ducers' Association that put a halt to the idea* 

Other participants in the Montesi affair started moving into the world 
o the cinema. Adriana Bisaccia was given a part with Toto, Italy's top 
comedian, and Anna Maria Caglio signed a contract to appear in "A 
Girl of Via Veneto," a trite story of a girl from Rome's slums who con 
quers the "gilded alley" only to realize her true love is the butcher boy 
friend she has left behind. Montagna registered three titles: "Memories 
of a Forgetful Man," "Sicilian in Rome," and "Other People's Skin," 
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saying he would act himself. The Italian government, in response to a 
parliamentary question about it, said that it couldn't stop Ugo from 
making a movie, but it could withhold permission for it to be shown. 

Nobody was surprised that lawmaking should stop for discussion of 
a film. Rome's movie world was one in which anything went, com 
posed as it was of expatriate Americans, floating Hungarians, and 
Italians from every profession and every part of the peninsula. It made 
the world wonder what had happened to the magnificent films the 
Italians had turned out just after the war. Then, Italians had discovered 
that brains and enthusiasm made up for inadequate equipment. Out of 
their long creative tradition came a sense of what was right artistically. 
Films were made in the streets and the fields, with a voice-dubbing 
technique that shocked Hollywood and flat, newsreel-type photog 
raphy that Americans considered outdated. 

The early films were noted for their starkness of treatment, their 
obsession with evil balanced with ready, even gay, satire, and the im 
provised stories were played out against picturesque backgrounds. 
Cities like Naples became part of the story, actors and action inextri 
cably tied up with the cafes, the terraces, the eighteenth-century court 
yards, and the tiny streets filled with washing, debris and arguing in 
habitants. This last was the touchstone; the screen actually showed the 
daily work, the daily play of people to whom living was an art. The 
Italians, of course, were excellent actors, since they always moved as if 
they were on the stage. Pirandello's "Six Characters in Search of an 
Author" proved that life and the theatre were the same, actors didn't 
have to transform themselves. And what better setting could be found 
than the streets of Venice, Florence, Rome or Naples? 

These pictures showed more than a country of singers, guitar players 
and seducers. Like a method of social exploration, they revealed the 
country's humanity, an Italy the world had really not seen, right from 
the Partisan years that were the apogee of Italian heroism. They also 
showed the tragedies and absurdities of the ordinary Italians, showed 
them as they were, as human beings, as thieves, prostitutes and dead-end 
kids. Here was Italy, suffering, grasping, sensual, slave to the daily 
battle for existence, swayed by sudden generosity and tenderness, 
haunted by impossible desires, shaken by ill-starred love affairs, by 
violent passions and primitive anger. 

The directors, some of the most gifted of modern times, didn't im 
prison their characters in their misfortune nor regard them with de- 
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tached commiseration. They gave their suffering glory, enveloped them 
in sincere sympathy and human understanding. 

But they made one error. They presented Italy to the Italians. There 
were protests. Italian consuls and ambassadors overseas wrote to com 
plain about the exportation of films like "To Live in Peace," "Bicycle 
Thief" or "Sciuscia." It was soon evident that the harshly realistic post 
war films that had enchanted the world had offended many of the 
powerful in Italy itself. Government capital became increasingly diffi 
cult to find, and the higher cost of private financing meant that subjects 
had to be more commercial. A few artistic producers refused to go along 
and made fewer films. Others, strictly concerned with die money- 
making aspects, jumped production till it was second to that of the 
United States. Costume pieces on ancient empires became the vogue, 
followed by Italian westerns filled with gun smoke, saddle soap, crino 
lines, and last-minute rescues. When possible, a nude shot was smuggled 
in with an eye for distribution in France, the Middle East and South 
America. 

The nonprofessional actors disappeared from the casts, discouraged 
by movie unions. "We're for realism, too, but we have to live and acting 
is our profession." Producers went along and started building up a star 
system, paying as much as a quarter of a million dollars a picture for a 
name. Not unnaturally, the tousle-haired girls went respectable. Maria 
Michi, who had played a traitor in "Open City" and a prostitute in 
"Paesi," married Italy's Croesus-rich Duke Torlonia; Silvana Man- 
gano married movie producer Dino de Laurentiis, saying she preferred 
producing children and would take only nonglamorous roles. Movie 
makers turned down Anna Magnani who refused to change, saying she 
was finished. 

Optimistic realism took over, endings became happy, lovers got mar 
ried. Neorealiro, said Alberto Moravia, was now mannered, sugar- 
coated, a formula. Instead of peasants, the lower-middle class was por 
trayed "without ideals or ambitions, preferring a small car, television 
or frigidaires to civic and moral goals." They spoke phrases never 
actually heard, inhabited unrecognizable cities. Rome, for instance, 
became a city invented by scenarists, like picture postcards for tourists 
taken in the early hours of the morning when the capital was empty. 

By this time, the Americans were intrigued with the tremendous 
market in Italy, 13,000 movie housesone tenth the world's total. 
Italians saw more films per head than any other people in Europe, the 
middle-class Italian spending comparatively twice what Americans did 
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on movies. The people's theater was no longer the opera but the flicker 
ing screen. 

Serious Italian producers struggled to stand up to the American com 
panies which brought in their wake schedules, standardization and a 
strong desire for larger profits. Directors were forced to use scripts 
instead of improvising and to plan their shooting. It had been profit 
able to make a film cheaply because the government paid an eighteen- 
per-cent bonus on the budget total, virtually a guarantee against loss. 
But to match the Americans, Italians had to go in for color and giant 
screens which doubled and tripled costs. Copying charges alone went 
up 400 per cent. Fewer films were made and only one out of four or 
five made a profit. 

Despite the fact that money was getting tighter, producers and stars 
seemed to be living higher than ever. One bought a king's residence on 
the French Riviera. Others constructed villas on Via Appia Antica, 
bought scores of suits or dresses, hundreds of pairs of shoes, hah a 
dozen custom-built cars. One producer, just barely thirty, was called 
the Little Duce by his employees. In his tremendous office he received 
visitors who were invited to sit before a huge semicircular table, so 
shaped that it surrounded them on three sides. The producer then sat 
in a massive chair which was on a platform two feet higher than the 
guest! 

How was it all done? The interesting institution known as cambiali 
helped. The government, to avoid the printing of more money and 
resultant inflation, allowed these promissory notes to be circulated 
almost as money. At first viewed as a commodity, something to speed 
up business transactions, cambiale had become a necessity. It was esti 
mated that the value of the outstanding notes was ten times that of 
Italy's printed currency. They passed from hand to hand at ever-increas 
ing discounts, and interest rates frequently rose to twenty-five per cent. 
Collection was complicated, being carried on under a law passed in 1865 
and never modified. About forty percent were "posted" as unpaid, occa 
sionally reaching half a billion dollars. 

It was this strange way of doing business that made quickie film pro 
duction possible. A classic example would be the wealthy industrialist 
from the provinces who comes to Rome and lets it be known that he 
has saved a few million lire, say seven. One of the rimediatori of Via 
Veneto introduces him to "film people." Along with them is an attrac 
tive little bit-player who is not unwilling to spend some of her spare 
time with the "angel." It is agreed that the man who found the "angel" 
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will be the producer, his friend who knows all the technical phrases will 
be the director, and the little bit-player will be the feminine lead after 
all, favor for favor. The director and the producer walk down Via 
Veneto, find two unemployed script writers, and promise them pay 
ment with cambiali or postdated checks. A script is done that afternoon, 
written on a cafe table. A pencil, the back of the cafe bill and a produc 
tion plan is worked out. The total comes to something like ten times 
the industrialist's seven million lire. No one is bothered. The group goes 
to the state-owned Bank of Labor, which has a department for films. 
They present an estimate of costs, pegging them at a hundred million 
lire. The bank reduces the estimate to eighty million and lends the group 
sixty per cent of that. In this way, the group has forty-eight million from 
the bank and seven million from the industrialist. Shortly after the film 
gets under way, it is seen that even this won't suffice, so the mad search 
for cambiali begins. The industrialist is persuaded to borrow, the pro 
ducer says he would but his credit has been exhausted a long time ago, 
and everything is done to keep the frail bark afloat. Quite frequently 
the film isn't finished, or else it is booked into fourth-run houses at 
ridiculously small fees. The industrialist goes back to the provinces, 
sadder but not necessarily wiser; the bank charges up its losses to the 
taxpayers, and the producer and the director resume their seats on Via 
Veneto. 

Shortly after the Muto trial, another blow was struck at the already- 
wobbling industry. In April 1954, Scelba cracked down with censorship. 
There had been too many who had said that it was needed, that films 
had become lewd, that there was more emphasis on breast and leg 
than on story, and after all, how many prostitutes could you portray? 
Then, of course, there was the influence of the Vatican, which had said 
that the Italian film industry's moral balance was such that it had the 
"cynicism and brutality of white slavery." Scelba's undersecretary for 
filrns admitted that although censorship might appear in some aspects 
a limitation of liberty, it was necessary. He deplored passion in neo- 
realist films. An official speech contained this sentence: "In the field of 
art, it is necessary to respect God, one's country and the family. For the 
rest, you have the widest freedom." A director answered, "Now we are 
free to make 'The Three Musketeers 5 and 'The Count of Monte Cristo,' 
but 'Anna Karenina' will present difficulties." Protests piled up. Produc 
tion went further down. The priest gradually replaced the prostitute as 
the most-sought stock character. 

But there was more to the government's move. It had been obvious 
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for some time that the Communists had got an early hold on the movie 
industry, much as they had in the art world. Even the pattern was the 
same: first, success with neorealism, then the attempts to use it as a 
political medium, the search for subsidies, the sacrifice of quality for 
quantity. 

Scelba's censorship actions accomplished little in this line mainly, 
non-Communists were forced out of business and the Reds maintained 
their beachheads. Among their directors were top men: Luchino Vis- 
conti, Carlo Lizzani, Alberto Lattuada, Giuseppe de Santis. Cesare 
Zavattini, who had won the Stalin Peace Prize, was the high priest of 
the writers and scenarists. Cinema Nuovo, a semiofficial publication, 
was the party Bible, and virtually all the Italian film clubs were the 
meeting places of the faithful. 

When one of the group deviated, retribution was instant and vicious 
"Reactionary . . . lacks feeling ... he has not yet reached maturity of 
expression." One director hastily made penance by saying that his great 
desire was to make a film narrating a day in the life of a Communist- 
party section. Fellini was found doubly guilty of having made "La 
Strada" because "it lacked themes of social struggle," and of presenting 
it at the Venice Festival where Visconti's "Senso" (starring Alida Valli) 
was the Left's chosen vehicle. Despite Communist boos and whistles, 
the Fellini film won. 

The strongest critic of the social system was very likely Lattuada, and 
possibly the fiercest indictment was his film, "The Beach," which openly 
implied that society was ready to tolerate and even condone dirt and 
evil, as long as they remained concealed. The hero of the film was a 
Communist official. It was noted in Italy that the man who had written 
the music for this film was Piero Piccioni. 

His relations with Alida Valli were no secret. The actress had put 
down all the details in a serialized story of her life, which described her 
stay in America as "a transfer to that terrific machine which is Amer 
ican production." She told how, during the war years, she was accused 
of being the mistress of Bruno and Vittorio Mussolini and Paul Goeb- 
bels, how she married Oscar de Mejo, had a child, and returned to the 
United States in 1946. On a trip back to. Italy, she started going out with 
Piero Piccioni, a friend of her husband who shared his interest in jazz. 
She said that her friendship with Piero had given her peace until the 
Montesi case. She had returned from the United States die last time in 
February 1953, "glad to pick up life in Italy again," but only two 
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months later she was involved in the case and "upset by intrusions and 
unjustified interferences with my life as a woman." 

Now she was to be the unwitting cause of a break in the Montesi case. 
In May 1953, she had gone to the last really tranquil city in the world, 
Venice, to make a film for an independent British producer. A local 
journalist, Augusto Torresin, said that he had overheard the actress 
making a phone call from a cigar store in the old Giudecca quarter to 
Piero in Rome, asking: "What kind of a mess have you gotten yourself 
into with that girl?" Then, hanging up the receiver, she supposedly 
commented aloud, "Look at the mess he's got himself into, that 
fool!" ("Ma guarda un po' in quale pasticcio e andata cacciarsi quelo 
imbecele!") 

Instead of becoming a tidbit to be tossed about by the partisan press, 
the news was brought to the attention of the person designated by the 
government on March 24, 1954, to act as a one-man grand jury on the 
death of Wilma Montesi. Magistrate RaflEaello Sepe, chief of the Inves 
tigative Section of the Italian Appeals Court, turned out to be the most 
courageous man Europe had seen in a long time. Fifty years of age, he 
came from an old, wealthy family of scientists and lawyers. He had 
been a judge since he was twenty-five, serving first in the provinces and 
since 1938 in Rome. He lived in Prati, a section called "the residence of 
people with calm glands." It was populated mainly by judges, small, 
solid merchants and retired officers. When it was built (by Freemasons) 
there was so much anticlerical feeling that its streets were planned to 
avoid any view of Saint Peter's. Sepe, however, was a practicing Catho 
lic, squeezing his 220 pounds into a tiny Fiat to attend Mass every 
Sunday. When he became a widower in 1943, he started his habit of 
working twelve hours a day; when he took on the Montesi case, he 
upped this to sixteen, still reading two or three mystery stories a week. 
In so doing, he was surely struck by the similarity of the Montesi case 
to Edgar Allan Poe's "The Mystery of Marie Roget .*' But no one ever 
knew for sure. He refused all interviews, yet his round, cordial face 
never appeared irritated. He made a practice of ignoring friendship, and 
was known as a model of integrity, absolutely inflexible, and devoid of 
excessive ambition. His huge bulk loomed before evildoers as Nemesis 
incarnate. 

Besides the physical resemblance, Sepe's methods of inquiry brought 
Nero Wolfe to mind. He rarely moved from his desk on the second 
floor of the Pakce of Justice, and, like the private detective of fiction, 
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had an office that almost no one was permitted to enter. Usually when 
he said he was going on a trip, he was in reality going into this sanctum 
sanctorum. He even had his Archie Goodwin, Cosimo Zinza, a major 
of the Carabinieri recommended by Colonel Pompei of the famous 
report. Zinza turned out to be a real man of mystery, keeping his actions 
secret for months. One reporter followed him through the labyrinth of 
the Palazzaccio and saw him disappear on to a terrace. He followed, 
and there was the Major calmly watering a grapevine, which later, 
thanks to his attention, yielded fifteen pounds of grapes. 

Given the story of Alida Valli's phone call, Sepe told Zinza to get to 
work, using almost the same phrase given detective Spoletta in "Tosca" 
"Fruga ogni angolo, raccogli ogni traccia!" ("Ferret in every corner, 
gather up every clue!") The Major disappeared from sight. 

Possibly feeling the unseen pressure, on July 6, 1954, Piero Piccioni 
provided an alibi which involved filmdom's foremost personalities in 
the Montesi case. He said that the day and night of the murder he had 
been with Alida Valli in a luxurious villa near Amalfi, 150 miles from 
Rome. Among those they had seen were Gina Lollobrigida, Silvana 
Mangano, Ingrid Bergman, Roberto Rossellini, all of whom were mak 
ing films close by. Piccioni and Miss Valli had stayed in the beach 
home of Italy's top producer, Carlo Ponti, a rambling white building 
of several stories, with gardens, terraces and steps going down the cliff 
side to the sea below. Piero had returned to Rome at 2:30 on the after 
noon of the loth, suffering from a sore throat, and was ordered by his 
doctor to go to bed, where he stayed that night and the next day. The 
actress further said Piccioni had been with her the evening of April 29th 
and could not have gone to see Pavone, as charged by Anna Maria. 

Now Sepe began to get interested. After all, Polito had said, "Piero 
Piccioni can present a fully acceptable alibi. On that day (April gth) 
there is documentary proof that he was in Milan." Piccioni answered 
this by saying: "I cannot understand for what reason Polito, whom I 
do not know, should jump up and say that I was in Milan; possibly it 
was to avoid displeasing my father, who disapproved of my friendship 
with Miss Valli." 

To back up his claims, Piero produced a doctor's prescription dated 
April 9th, a report of a urinalysis taken the loth, and fourteen different 
witnesses doctors, nurses, maids, butlers, and various aides of his 
father. Piero, fortunately, had the habit of keeping old bills, prescrip 
tions, and papers, and therefore was able to present the documents in 
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question. Dr. Filipo, immediately interviewed by the press, confirmed 
that he even had the name "Piccioni" written on his appointment book 
for that day, and Dr. Bernardini said that he had indeed made the 
urinalysis. Another doctor, Professor Caronia, said that he also had 
visited Piero on the day of Wilma Montesi's death and didn't believe 
that it was possible for a man with a tonsilitis like Piero's to go out, let 
alone participate in orgies, murders, and all the rest. He also said that 
his visit to young Piccioni was recorded in his appointment book. 

Piero's full statement, as reported, was something an innocent man 
might have said: "If it were not for my father, I would find the whole 
thing rather amusing. If you will excuse the expression, I don't give a 
damn for political circles; I am a private citizen and occupy myself 
exclusively with art. It is true that I live in the same area as the girl 
did. But I have never been to Capocotta. I am not a hunter. I have never 
used drugs. In the evening before going to bed I put two or three Bach 
records on the phonograph and go to sleep to the music. That's my 
narcotic. I have no other statement to make to the press for the moment, 
and I will speak in court only if I should be called." 

The public's feelings were somewhat mollified by this, and attention 
turned to Sepe's surprisingly energetic investigations. No private eye in 
any book or film ever did more. Why, he was conducting the inquiry 
as if it would all really mean something! First the corpulent magistrate 
had called for the various experts working on the case and had taken 
their findings apart. Despite protests he ordered Wilma's body exhumed 
for a more careful autopsy, then made a series of trips to Tor Vaianica. 
He sent men to take streetcars and autobusses to see if Wilma really 
had the time to go from her home to the station. Experts were ordered 
to the coast for sand samples, and fishermen said they made so many 
analyses that there was no beach left "Sepe has taken it all." He or 
dered a dummy floated in the sea at Ostia to check whether it would in 
reality drift down to Tor Vaianica, and, omitting no detail, even waited 
for a day when the weather was similar to that of the day on which 
Wilma's death took pkce. 

The more Sepe did, the more it seemed, there was to be done. Every 
disappearance which had taken place in Italy over the last few years 
was tied in with the case; every murder, every bit of drug trafficking. 
What's more, there were characters to fit all theories, plots for a hundred 
films. Within a few weeks, the indefatigable investigator had interro 
gated some 340 witnesses, running through them from top to bottom 
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with rare skill. Perjurers and psychopaths, mystics and tricksters, flow 
ered like weeds in a field of corn, and people wondered how Sepe knew 
whom to believe out o the incredible parade. 

Looked at en masse, they appeared to be a composite of dozens of 
silent movies, characters moving their mouths while nothing came out. 
Their lies became their dreams and carried them away until they be 
lieved and had others believing. They were like shadows trying to iden 
tify themselves with some unseen ghosts of the past. Who were these 
figures, these wraiths that drifted out of the world of hallucinations? 
Why did Italians in large numbers come forward with long-held secrets, 
with detailed descriptions of scenes they could not possibly have wit 
nessed? For all their exuberance, were their daily lives so devoid of 
excitement that they projected themselves into the most improbable 
situations? 

Every day saw at least one more of these mythomanes: the bareback 
rider from a circus who said she knew Wilma at the age of thirteen; an 
unlicensed dentist and a former waiter who were dope peddlers; a lan 
guage teacher who said she had given Wilma English lessons at the 
behest of the head of Interpol; a wine salesman who had himself photo 
graphed on the spot where he said he had made love to Wilma, and 
wrote the more piquant details of their affair for a weekly magazine. 
Everyone tried to get into the act, claiming he (or she) had known 
Wilma. One swore she had said: "They are killing me bit by bit," and 
described her face full of suffering. Another claimed to have saved her 
from danger one day when she was pursued by unknowns. She had got 
into his car and begged him to take her away from a strange man who 
wanted her to peddle dope. A convict came forward with a somewhat 
similar story but with a new twist, saying he didn't want any money or 
notoriety. While engaged in drug trafficking he had met Wilma and 
said: "How did you get into this business? You don't seem to belong." 
At which the girl supposedly replied, "It tears me in two to deceive my 
parents like this, but you see, I am ambitious." 

Sepe did not hesitate to follow clues furnished by even the most 
imaginative witnesses. A Calabrian guitarist wove a fanciful tale, again 
of Wilma and the dope traffic, but when Sepe found no basis of fact and 
made out a warrant for perjury, he tried to kill himself by swallowing 
broken glass. A dancer who called himself Rudy Valentino told of 
taking Wilma out on a raft. Forgetting that she could not swim, Wilma 
had decided to take a dip and had sunk. "Rudy" dived many times but 
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could not find her. He returned to shore, heartsick, and later decided to 
give his story to a newspaper because his conscience gave him no peace. 
After an afternoon in prison he admitted to Sepe that he had made up 
the whole thing. Shortly after his release, he went to Saint Peter's and 
tried to cut the veins in his wrist with a razor blade. Normally, after 
blood has been spilt in a church .it must be closed and re-consecrated, 
but that wasn't thought worth while just for "Rudy." 

They seemed to come from all social strata, even from outside the 
country. For instance, there was the emigrant miner who had gone to 
Luxembourg to work and was brought back to Rome at Silvano Muto's 
expense to tell his story. He claimed to have met Wilma on the Ostia 
train weeks before her death and refused her request to smuggle nar 
cotics. A French prostitute came on scene, saying that when she arrived 
in Rome someone gave her Wilma's address as a person who knew her 
way around the dope crowd. Another woman presented herself to state 
that she had met Wilma in 1950 in a bawdy house frequented by per 
sons of high rank. A housewife wrote that she knew all about Wilma's 
death and would swear to it on her child "as long as my husband 
doesn't know about that part of my life." A baker's daughter, in the 
hospital for an operation, cried out in her delirium, "I am Wilma 
Montesi, she and I are the same!" A medium stepped on stage with 
three spirits, one speaking Latin, another calling for peace. The third 
was a Tibetan Lama who told in an obscure Italian dialect how Wilma 
had tried to leave the vicious circles in which she was involved, but had 
been drugged and killed, put in a motorboat and dragged through the 
water. 

The head of the Italian radio-estesisti (pendulum diviners), using a 
photo of Wilma and a map of Tor Vaianica along with his pendulum, 
came to the conclusion that Wilma had felt ill and had been taken to 
Ostia. The persons with her couldn't find a doctor and so they put her 
in a speedboat and brought her back to Tor Vaianica, leaving her on 
the beach. It was certain because the pendulum when held over Wilma's 
photo got very agitated, proving she had died a violent death. 

It took only a few minutes, or at the most several hours, for Sepe to 
reduce the overwhelming majority of these claims and pretensions to 
the level of falsehoods. Never were Ibsen's words truer: "From time to 
time we have to drown our thoughts. Some men choose wine, and 
others lies." 

A Signora Caramello, noting that some of the witnesses had received 
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thousands of lire from magazines for their revelations, decided that 
after all she was a writer by trade, and could invent even better names 
and circumstances. When she said that she had seen Wilma together 
with Ugo Montagna and Piero Piccioni at the entrance to a hotel, even 
Sepe was interested. However, one interview punctured the balloon and 
the Signora was released with a reprimand. 

The case might really be said to have arrived in the big time when 
one of Italy's most remarkable personages offered to tell what he knew. 
This was Gennaro Abbatemaggio, "0 Cuchieriello" the Neapolitan 
coachman who in 1912 had pretended to uncover the Camorra secret 
society, claiming it held the city of Naples in a grip of terror. His testi 
mony in an eight-months-long trial sent twenty-five defendants to 
prison for 350 years. Then a quarter of a century later he calmly came 
forward to say it had all been a lie. Now, O Cuchieriello hinted that he 
knew all about the drug traffic and how people in the Montesi case were 
involved. Before he could finish talking, Montagna had filed suit for 
libel. Despite the fact that the 'coachman was called a mythomane, an 
exhibitionist and the dregs of humanity, Sepe consented to see him. It 
was interesting to note that the newspaper which gave Abbatemaggio's 
revelations free play was the one which had consistently backed Mon 
tagna. Since all Italy knew Abbatemaggio as a consummate liar, could 
this too not have been a move to discredit all the witnesess ? 

In any event they continued coming forward with stories ever more 
weird. Anna Maria Caglio had, in her court testimony, mentioned a 
noblewoman known as Giobben Gio or Jo di Jong, who one night at 
the Eat Kat nightclub had told of losing $20,000 gambling with Mon 
tagna at a villa near Capocotta. At a dull moment in the case (it was 
temporarily off the first pages) Giobben Gio arrived in Rome, smartly 
dressed, sophisticated, perfumed and bejewelled, for all the world like 
a movie seductress. At a press conference she said she was really the 
Contessa Massimiliani, that she had not lost any $20,000, and that she 
would sue Anna Maria. 

A few days later she called another press conference and denied her 
denials. This time she not only admitted she had lost the money to 
Montagna, but also gave interesting details of his making love to her at 
Capocotta. The foreign press promptly christened her Jumpin' Jo, and 
like a modern Scheherezade she, too, went to tell her story to Sepe. 

All through the summer of 1954, while Rome sweltered, while an 
Italian mine disaster killed scores, while blood was shed in Indo-China, 
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while North Africa seethed, Sepe's waiting room kept filling up with 
strange characters, the parade continuing, each story more incredible 
than the last. It all added up to a new profession: people who knew the 
inside, who could reveal all the secrets of life, like the seers of old. But 
was there also a puppet-master pulling the strings? How much truth 
was there in the assertions of a dozen earnest witnesses that they had 
worked with Wilma in a gigantic dope-smuggling ring? Couldn't 
there be someone trying to throw a smoke screen around the whole 
affair, running the screwballs through their paces to obscure the situation 
to the point that the public would say that everyone was lying, that 
everyone involved, particularly Muto and Anna Maria, was as bad as 
Abbatemaggio? A hint came in the diverting story of a little old man 
from the home town of Adriana Bisaccia, who said the Communists 
had offered him 20,000 lire to sign a statement that he had overheard 
Adriana tell her mother how Wilma Montesi had died; but since the 
Communists had defaulted, he wished to say that he didn't know what 
the statement said, because he could not read. 

There was no doubt that the press had a lot to do with the parade. 
What the main figures in the case were doing was good for only a col 
umn or so a day, and editors demanded more than a list of the people 
Sepe was questioning. Newspapermen in the corridors outside tried to 
tell from the way in which the typewriter tick-tacked whether the 
witness was dull, interesting or sensational. 

The majority of the Italian editors and reporters acted with extreme 
caution, reporting to the public objectively whatever facts were avail 
able. But they kept protesting against the secrecy of the inquiry, which 
kept them from learning what was said in Sepe's office, so that some 
journalists were forced to rely on guesswork. A few hit the mark, and 
a Ministry of Justice official warned editors that there would be serious 
sanctions if the inquiry's security was violated in this way. However, to 
the credit of the Italian government, no such steps were taken. 

Possibly what bothered the press most was Sepe's never telling them 
what he was going to do. On one trip, to Verona, he traveled all night 
and left the train two stations before, being picked up there by a Cara- 
binieri car. When reporters caught up with him, they asked if he had 
been to Lake Garda, to which he replied: 

"Ah, who knows? I might have been!" 

"Has your visit anything to do with the Montesi case?" he was asked. 
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"Either the Montesi case or drug traffic," replied Sepe. "The inquiry 
is common to both." 

"Why are you making this trip?" was the next question. 

"For some important and delicate confrontations," replied the magis 
trate. 

"Have there been any?" 

"Secrecy of the inquiry." 

"Was your mission fruitful?" 

"Let us hope so,' 9 replied Sepe laconically, and that was the end of the 
press conference. 

Sepe's technique was to see the people really involved in the Montesi 
case several times, as if he wanted to get to the bottom of their person 
ality. Only when he thought he knew them well enough did he con 
front them with others whom he had previously studied. He conducted 
interrogations in his own manner, sitting with hands clasped on his 
stomach like a Buddha. Listening impassively, he would ask few ques 
tions, preferring to let a witness blow off steam. In fact, his mind seemed 
to be wandering, but the moment an important contradiction or a bit 
of useful information came along he was suddenly awake. Sepe had no 
patience with those who hesitated. A boardinghouse-keeper appeared 
before Sepe, and even before anyone knew who she was or what her role 
would be, she was whisked off to jail. This sort of treatment slowed up 
the "fantasists," and Sepe really got down to business. In what was 
even for him an act of great courage, he brought together the Marchese 
and his former mistress. They hadn't seen each other for nearly six 
months. It was such a stormy encounter that for once reporters lurking 
in the corridors could clearly hear the shouts and imprecations. 

Montagna admitted having invited Anna Maria to lunch. "But," he 
was heard saying to her, "it was you who took me by the hand seven 
days after we met and led me to the bedroom." 

Anna Maria's reply was calm. "Yes, that's true, but it was eighteen 
days after we met. The same day you gave me a half-million lire." 

Ugo's cries of denial rang through the Palazzaccio: "You're saying 
that so they'll increase my taxes!" 

At which Anna Maria calmly reeled off the denomination of the 
bills, and named the bank branch where she had deposited them, even 
giving the number of the cashier's cage! 

"That isn't all," she said. "You gave me a station wagon with license 
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number 178970 which we changed later for a Fiat 1400, license number 
171789." 

Armed with this information, reporters discovered that the car had 
belonged to the Vatican City administration for exactly five days and 
had been sold to Montagna through a couple of intermediaries at $1,000 
under the sales price! 

But if Ugo had connections in one part of the Vatican, another part 
seemed determined he wasn't to be helped by them. On July 12, 1954, 
Sepe received Jesuit Father Alessandro dalTOlio. The priest told how 
he and Padre Rotondi had talked with Anna Maria the previous 
November. They had not allowed her to confess to them because, ac 
cording to church tenets, they could not have referred to her informa 
tion. They had checked up on statements the girl had made involving 
Vatican personalities. A Monsignore she had named as being at Men- 
tagna's farm at Fiano said, "Professor Gedda (the head of Catholic 
Action) took me." 

A contact at the Ministry of the Interior confirmed to Padre DalTOlio 
the visit by Piccioni and his "attorney," Le* Montagna, to the Chief 
of Police shortly after the death of Wilma Montesi and before the elec 
tions. With this material in hand the Jesuit had consulted his "supe 
riors." Obviously they told him to pursue the matter further, because 
the next day he was told that Minister of the Interior Fanfani was 
expecting him. Fanfani already knew some of the details, mentioning 
having seen proofs of Muto's article before it was published, and already 
had someone, not of the police, investigating. This was Carabinieri 
Colonel PompeL 

Anna Maria was then told that she would be interrogated and that 
she should prepare her facts. Colond Pompei went in mufti so as not to 
alarm the girl But he needn't have worried. She was so loquacious he 
could scarcely get a word in edgewise. She told about Montagna's rela 
tions with Polito and their frequent meals together, their exchange of 
favors, and the fact that Montagna had a squad of policemen watching 
over his house. The major commanding them came to the house every 
morning at eight to report, and Montagna gave him forty thousand lire 

a month. 

When the Jesuits thus showed their confidence in Sepe, most or Italy 
followed. By now Sepe had become the most popular man in the coun 
try. He was the symbol of millions of honest, hard-working Italians, 
untouched by corruption, decadence or despair. Like them, he believed 
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that his country could become a practicing democracy, and he was out 
to do something about it. 

But on the first o September, just when the weather started cooling 
off, the Italian public was served up a scenario that would have been 
too hot for even the quickie producers. According to this plot, which 
was quickly styled "Operation Giuseppe," the murder had been com 
mitted by an Uncle Joe not a dictator risen from the grave, but the 
younger brother of Wilma Montesi's father. It was rumored that Uncle 
Joe had had his eye on the girl for some time, and finally had decided 
not to let family relationship stand in his way. This theory was immedi 
ately given great credence by the Social Democrat party, its press, and 
its chief, Vice-Premier Saragat. A vote of confidence had been asked 
for, and such an accusation could well take the pressure off Piccioni and 
the government as well 

"Operation Giuseppe" ripened rapidly. A search warrant was issued 
by the Questore based on information he had received from the usual 
"undisclosed sources." Giuseppe Montesi was called upon by the police, 
and despite his protests was forced to undress to be searched. His desk 
was emptied and revealed a photograph, unsigned, of Wilma and a 
pair of pink panties. The Questore announced (without consulting 
Sepe) that Giuseppe had rented a little apartment in Ostia, and that on 
the 9th of April he had asked for the afternoon off to go there. Co- 
workers said he had taken many afternoons off and had frequently 
telephoned women, particularly a certain Wilma. When it was discov 
ered that he had bought Wilma a dress for 100,000 lire, it seemed all 
settled. 

Was this the "third man" that government figures, unwilling to 
believe in the guilt of their colleague's son, Piero Piccioni, had implied 
existed? The Questore officially informed Sepe that Giuseppe Montesi 
should be considered as a suspect. 

Policemen were stationed in front of Giuseppe's house, some said to 
guard him, others to defend him from the curiosity of the public. 
Crowds of journalists and photographers waited outside to question 
him. But their vigil was in vain, since he brusquely refused all inter 
views and issued no statements. Epoca said: 

"A man with a clear conscience does not get so upset when it's merely 
a question of rumors, and no charge had been made against him by the 
law. Whatever, then, do the Montesi family want to hide? It was ascer 
tained that Giuseppe Montesi on the 9th of April suddenly left his work 
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at 4:30 P.M. following a telephone call. What is the connection between 
that and the strange behavior o the Montesi family? Why was this 
young man not asked where he went and what he did on that after 
noon? Can the family deny that there was any sentimental feeling 
between Wilma and her uncle?" 

Within forty-eight hours, Sepe revealed that Giuseppe had an alibi 
for the afternoon and evening of the gth, having been with his fiancee, 
that the dress was for Wilma's wedding, that Wilma's photograph had 
been given him by the family after her death, and that the panties 
were a token of conquest dating back several years. Newspapers added 
that his boss was in constant contact with Attorney General Sigurani. 
"Operation Giuseppe" petered out or seemed to. 

However, this was not the end of the affair, since a full-blown politi 
cal quarrel blew up on the issue between Social Democrat Saragat and 
Demo-Christian FanfanL In an editorial, Saragat had invited those 
"powerful forces plotting in secret" who had thrown the first light on 
the death of Wilma Montesi to present themselves to Sepe and tell the 
whole truth. But what powerful forces could Saragat have referred to 
other than Fanfani, the then Minister of the Interior? The latter imme 
diately replied by saying that he had merely acted as any Minister of 
the Interior would have done in the circumstances, turning to the 
Carabinieri as was his privilege. Saragat hastily said that when he 
wrote his article he did not have Fanf ani in mind, but the Communists. 
But this version wasn't given much credence. The Vice-Premier had 
supposedly said at a Cabinet meeting: "There are a dozen and one 
reasons for believing Piero Piccioni innocent; for me there is only one; 
the word of an old gentleman like Attilio Piccioni." 

It wasn't, however, enough for one section of Italy who had discov 
ered that they too, had a stake in democracy. They had played a tre 
mendous part in the case, and in Italy's recent development. Now more 
changes were to come, again motivated by the newly liberated Italian 
woman. 



XIII. The Women 



". , . sfrontate che hanno di Maddalena viso e co- 
tumi e vi trescan d'amore!" Act i. 

(". . . shameless ones who are Magdalen in face and 
manner and come for wanton love!") 



ONE of the most profound changes in Italian customs since the war, had 
taken place in the status of women. Italian men, who for centuries had 
kept their women in a secondary role, found themselves faced with a 
new and formidable kind of girl-woman. The men had insisted that 
the husband be the boss, the only one to say what was to be done, and 
when and where and how. The strict division between functions had a 
lot to do with their getting along. That, they said, was what gave their 
women such tremendous appeal the male idea that women had limited 
purposes and were happiest when alternating between kitchen and 
bedroom. 

Laws, traditions, male jealousy and mass unemployment had tended 
to keep things this way. As late as 1953 in some regions of the South, 
women walked several paces behind the men and rarely went out alone. 
In smaller towns they spoke in public only when spoken to. Even an 
engaged girl, a fidanzata, had about as much equality and social rights 
as a medieval, chastity-belted housewife. In Southern Italy and the 
islands, a girl's husband was usually chosen by her parents. Here a man 
could be killed for walking with an unmarried girl without her parents' 
permission. 

But with the war, women started moving away from that primitive 
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state. Their men away, it was up to them to defend their homes, protect 
their children and keep the will to Eve burning. Not surprisingly, their 
contacts with the GFs had brought a feeling of discontent, made them 
believe they could no longer fulfill their personalities within the tradi 
tional terms. When in 1946 women for the first time won the right to 
vote, the stirrings of change became stronger. Nearly two thirds of the 
electorate was made up of women, and their votes were eagerly sought. 
The arrival of Clare Boothe Luce in 1953 opened other horizons; 
women began to play more of a part in the country's political life. Post 
war parliaments contained a score of feminine legislators. 

As the use of prepared foods and easily laundered synthetic materials 
caught on, and as more consumer goods appeared while salaries rose 
only slightly, middle-class women went out to work to help meet family 
needs. In the North, in cities like Brescia and Bologna, they were no 
novelty to commercial activities; Genoa had women attorneys, and in 
Milan there were even magazine editors from the distaff side. Now all 
over the peninsula female archeologists, foreign correspondents, endo- 
crinologists and even female industrialists took their places alongside 
men. 

All this wasn't done without male opposition. The idea that his wife 
or daughter would enter into daily contact with other men in an office 
was to the Italian almost frightening, a blow to his male ego. Many, 
like Rodolfo Montesi, insisted that if their women worked, they do so 
where the men could keep an eye on them, in their own offices or shops. 
Besides this antipathy to female employment, Italian men disliked the 
idea of afternoon club lectures and foreign magazines which told about 
the personal Eberty enjoyed by American and British women. They 
blamed such freedom for the developments in the Montesi case and 
pointed out the many women involved Anna Maria with the liberty 
she didn't quite know how to handle, Bisaccia and her adventures, 
Alida Valli and her intrigues while married. "They should never have 
been allowed out of the kitchen," said the men. 

Although the average woman had started to make the most of her 
freedom, emancipation as known in other Western countries was far 
from achieved. In spite of superficial gallantries and special attentions 
paid to foreign women (which tended to delude some of them), the 
Italian man, true to his Latin heritage, considered women as a sex little 
better than third-class citizens, as possessions rather than equals. He 
was backed up by the law, which sustained the double standard securely 
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in place. Wives who committed adultery went to jail while husbands 
who committed the same offense remained free. 

To an Italian man, love and marriage were two distinct things, and 
being unfaithful had nothing to do with being unkind. His wife was 
the keeper of the hearth, and while a husband could deceive his mate 
with some regularity, he would not break up the home. Surprisingly, 
despite his infidelity, the wife preferred the facade of security, content 
to devote herself to their children and let the man do as he pleased 
outside the home. It was one reason for less feminine neuroticism than 
is found in Anglo-Saxon countries. Being assured of her status, fearing 
no constant competition once married, the Italian woman could relax, 
forget about diets, exercise and world events. Therefore, both men and 
women were against divorce, and even anticlerical deputies thought 
twice about proposing laws permitting it. Yet, in 1953 one marriage out 
of five in Italy ended in separation, and thousands (La Stampa esti 
mated over a million) of estranged spouses, like Ugo Montagna, were 
living with illicit partners. 

Some women, however, started complaining about this state of affairs. 
They were met by male indignation. Although Italy was light-years 
away from being a matriarchy, a Sicilian killed his wife and two chil 
dren because, he said, "I couldn't stand women being boss in my home." 
La Nuova Idea Monarchica turned its scorn on the unnatural women 
who claimed to be modern but were "betraying and blaspheming divine 
femininity. They can transform a drawing room with delicate female 
perfume into a low wine shop with the stink of tobacco and the exhala 
tion of cocktails." The magazine called for a return to the womanly 
woman, so dear to the hearts of the traditionalists. 

Anna Maria was from the North and she had traveled outside Italy. 
Thus she was able to brave masculine fury when she dared to charge 
Ugo with being a phony Don Juan, "all talk and little action." This was 
really striking at the vanity of Italian men, who were inordinately proud 
of their reputation as perfect lovers. Attempts to maintain the delight 
ful legend in the postwar period had met with varying success. Rossano 
Brazzi in several films portrayed the prototype and was flooded with 
letters from American women. Deluded by this, Silvana Pampanini, 
almost a national monument in Italy, insisted: 

"It would take a regiment of Americans to produce the degree of 
passion that one adult Italian can reach." 

An avalanche of letters from foreign-born women to Esquire, which 
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printed the statement, forced her to retract. Many quoted the magazine's 
earlier article, "Latins Are Lousy Lovers." In Italy some asked how the 
legend could be reconciled with the surprising and growing amount of 
frigidity in Italian women. An attractive Australian newspaperwoman 
who visited Rome did her best to disprove the myth in an article which 
was reprinted around half the world. "Italian men are bores. They spend 
all their time combing their hair or admiring themselves in shop win 
dows. Their gallantry is just a blown-up balloon." 

Even Professor Alfred Kinsey, studying the love play around the 
Colosseum and in the Borghese Gardens, failed to find Italians aggres 
sive or volcanic. "They are shy, if not even frigid, in their behavior 
toward the opposite sex." He admitted that Casanova and Valentino 
had been of Italian blood but insisted that despite his penchant for fol 
lowing women, particularly foreigners, "the Italian male seems to be 
intimidated once he finds himself alone with a woman." 

Although this seemed a little strong, it was confirmed by writer Giu 
seppe Selvaggi, who said that it was "one of those subjects that make 
journalists nervous and cause them to swallow their words without 
uttering them." He referred to Southern Italians (including Romans), 
saying that they were often Don Juans without adventures. "Their 
reputation of being irresistible to women is a legend like that of Mila 
nese eating only polenta. . . . One may be sure that a large number of 
Southern men arrive at marriage without losing their virginity. This is 
not due to lack of virility but to limited opportunity and inherent 
shyness." 

On the other hand, two Italian doctors wrote a book which, they said, 
proved that Italians make the best lovers because more of them retain 
their tonsils. Where, they said, 60 per cent of the British and 58 per cent 
of American men had had them removed, fewer than 15 per cent in 
France and only 3 per cent in Italy had lost these vital organs. Others 
pointed out that all through Italy, men were capable of great passions, 
knifings, suicides, all on account of love. It undoubtedly played a major 
part in their lives, much as when Stendhal had said: "En ce beau fays, 
il n'y a rien & jaire que I' amour" 

This was true, but mainly from a masculine viewpoint. The Italian 
strongly felt the need for feminine approval; it was through a woman 
that he achieved himself as a male, was serenely content or miserably 
unhappy. For her part, woman wanted to develop in other ways, escape 
from the more or less gilded cage. A way out chosen by many includ 
ing Anna Maria Caglio was through entering one of Italy's many 
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beauty contests. Here was the opportunity to get into films, to be on 
the stage, to travel, to savor freedom. About 80,000 girls tried to enter 
the main contest for Miss Italy, run by an enterprising industrialist 
named Radaelli. In one year alone, he had as entries Gina Lollobrigida, 
Silvana Mangano, Eleonora Rossi-Drago and Lucia Bose, all of whom 
went on to become stars. Resorts throughout the country bid to hold the 
competitions; towns and cities, football teams and newspapers, all 
named their favorites and supported them with extensive campaigns. 
One of the biggest was run by Vie Nuove, the jury usually made up of 
the country's top actors, actresses, writers and directors, mostly Commu 
nists or sympathizers. One year the winner was called "Miss Red 
Army." She had green eyes, black hair, blood-red lips, perfect pearly 
teeth and one of Europe's most charming smiles. Being only eighteen, 
sht was probably unaware of the political implications; she had, as a 
matter of fact, been educated by the Ursuline Sisters. For the Commu 
nists it was a way of striking at "male chauvinism" and, incidentally, 
gaining feminine votes. 

That beauty but not brains was sought was made clear when the 
sponsors of one contest asked contestants to take an intelligence test. 
"Just being beautiful isn't enough. They will have to take a cultural 
examination. It will show whether they have the qualities for becoming 
a good mother." When the first few contestants identified Christopher 
Columbus as (i) a Greek writer, (2) an airport near Genoa, and (3) an 
American movie producer, the plan was hurriedly dropped. The craze 
for beauty was criticized by many, who said that in no other country 
was it rated so high, while so little importance was being given to good 
manners and housewifely qualities. The Church agreed, blaming first 
films and then the competitions, Qsservatore "Romano calling them 
"pagan contests of vanity, nudity, and turpitude." 

For their part, women found that their looks could be turned to 
advantage; by using beauty they could manage to even the odds a little 
as far as men were concerned. Why, it even seemed that their beauty had 
become one of Italy's postwar national resources, almost taking the place 
of coal or oil. 

All through the country were villages that called themselves the 
"town of beautiful women," and streets were frequently named Via 
delle Belle Donne. Everywhere there were girls with the delicate pallor 
of camellias, framed by splendid auburn or shining black hair, and 
only in Italy did fashion models have Marilyn Monroe proportions. 
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"Qutrageusement belles'/ they had surprised Theophile Gautier by the 
fullness and firmness of their figures, their proud breasts. Some of the 
girls were so strong-limbed and rounded that they seemed half-columns 
of marble that had been buried in the Italian earth. They managed to 
look like queens whether carrying water jugs on their heads or perch 
ing on the backs of motor scooters. Even Christian Dior said in Flor 
ence, "I've seen here the most elegant and fascinating women one could 
ever imagine, the richest gatherings of charming women that all Europe 
offers." 

However, the temperament of Italian women differed greatly by 
region, much more than by social or economic class. A German jurist 
of the seventeenth century went into it thoroughly, finding the Floren 
tines delicate, the Veronese graceful, the Lucchese chaste, the Pistoiese 
easy, the Capuans proud, the Ferrarese greedy, the Venetians petulint, 
and the Romans serious. Roman women hadn't changed much since 
the seventeenth century. They were still serious, even i it was their 
physical characteristics that particularly struck visitors. With its half a 
million young women, Rome featured more shapely, neatly dressed 
women per block than almost any other world capital. Sending out 
vitality from the very folds of their billowing summer dresses, they 
walked like wonderfully alive animals and gave each man a challenging 
look, as if, aware of being women, they were interested in transmitting 
this information to members of the opposite sex. 

It was this the combination of classic beauty and seeming sensual 
ity that made them so irresistible. But there were many observers who 
echoed Stendhal, claiming that despite their sultry appearance, they 
were, in fact, the coldest women in Europe, the most calculating. In the 
most difficult moments, they managed to retain their decorum. It seemed 
to be the old story of appearance and reality. More-recent observers 
said Roman girls had the faces of angels, the bodies of Circe, while their 
souls belong to the devil. It was likely they were flirts more by neces 
sity than by temperament. Their reactions were guided by what they 
called realism, which was in reality materialism, except of course for 
those rare occasions when they were betrayed by their sensuality. 

Yet to a surprising extent they retained their femininity, and when, 
just after the war, some became part-time prostitutes, they brought 
soldiers a feeling of tenderness that some had never known. From John 
Home Burns' < The Gallery" to Sloan Wilson's "Man in the Grey Flan 
nel Suit," Italian women left their mark on the Anglo-Saxon. Not all 
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the photos carried away by the soldiers were mere records of passing 
conquests. The fact that money frequently had changed hands as well 
as affection was secondary. 

But prostitution was a good deal less romantic once the GFs left and 
economic exigencies took over. Legally there were six hundred state- 
regulated brothels with five thousand prostitutes and forty million cus 
tomers per year. Attempts to sweep away this legalized practice had 
been a debatable subject for almost a hundred years. It was men who 
complained: "It is the poor who will suffer, of course. Nothing will be 
changed except that the houses will be illegal and prices will go up. 
What about all those poor girls? Haven't we got enough unemployed?" 

The postwar moves to put prostitution out of sight came mainly from 
Rome, where a f acade of personal respectability was needed by the gov 
ernment clerks. Their attempts to keep their families apart from sordid 
realities had been noted in the sixteenth century when a visitor wrote: 
"In Rome the family is not corrupted, though the whole city is a pigsty 
young girls go out to church while brothers and fathers act as 
sentinels." 

But the average income in Rome was about equal to the national 
figure, a little over $25 a month, while, aided by movies and magazines, 
the desire to cut a good figure, to keep up with the Joneses was much 
more evident. So some clerks' wives explained to their husbands that 
the smart new dress had been bought with money given by an old aunt, 
and some grown-up daughters had jobs for a few hours in the afternoons 
that seemed to pay well enough. The only change in the life of the 
family was that the women were out more often, some supposedly to 
the "beauty shop," others to "play canasta," and the telephone rang 
more often in the afternoons. 

Most Italians were aware of the country's new postwar enterprise, 
ragazze-squilli (call-girls), and there seemed to be ample proof that in 
the larger cities a surprising number of girls of good family augmented 
the joint income by such extracurricular activities. Particularly in the 
small bourgeoisie, dominated by matriarchy, there existed an unspoken 
alliance on the subject between mother and daughter from which the 
head of the family was excluded. Some said this was the situation in 
the Montesi family. 

The Montesis were horrified at the suggestion, insisting that Wilma 
had been a nice girl who never went out alone at night. Her mother 
likened her to the twelve-year-old girl Maria Goretti, recently made a 
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saint, who had been killed while resisting a rapist. Yet Wilma's name 
was now being mentioned in whispers, linked with mysterious person 
ages, sometimes as a drug addict, sometimes as one of those warm- 
looking girls who coldly exploit their physical assets, sometimes as a 
girl who was the prey of strange sexual desires. Were all these sly hints 
mendacious? What had Wilma Montesi really been like? Was she the 
timid, shy girl portrayed by her parents or did she have a double life, 
leading at the least a call-girl existence? One magazine said: "If the 
tangled skein is to be unraveled it would be opportune to go into 
Wilma's past life." 

The family received hundreds of accusatory letters, quite a few asking 
what they had done with the money they had received for the girl's 
activities before her death as well as for keeping quiet afterward. It was 
evident from these charges that many Italians no longer believed in 
the sanctity of the family in Italy. If others, why not Wilma? Anna 
Maria and Adriana Bisaccia had already painted a bad picture of where 
postwar liberty had led some Italian women. It seemed important to 
know who was more to blame, men or women. If Anna Maria's charges 
that men were the exploiters held up, the grant of freedom should not 
be taken away, if it ever possibly could be. 

Disclosure that Wilma had been involved in a double life would 
undoubtedly have unscrambled the confused picture of inconclusive 
clues, of incomplete leads and of unsubstantial theories. But Sepe gave 
out nothing, although his efforts were obviously pointed toward check 
ing up on the girl. Rosa Passarelli, the government employee on the 
train to Ostia, was questioned by him several times. Interviewed by 
journalists, she said firmly: "The girl I saw on April 9, 1953, on the 
train to Ostia was Wilma Montesi. I did not ask for her identity card, 
certainly, but from the description of the clothes that she was wearing, 
as given by the papers, I recognized her perfectly." 

However, the other women who said they had seen Wilma at Ostia 
were all forced to withdraw their statements when discrepancies cropped 
up. The nurse couldn't identify Wilma's loud jacket, while the woman 
at the newsstand said Wilma had been wearing a double string of pearls 
(similar to those shown in newspaper photographs after her death). 
But Wilma had left this at home on the pth of April and it had been 
noticed by the janitress. 

The janitress, Adalgisa Roscini, told of being asked by Maria Mon 
tesi to stay with her while Rodolfo and his brother Giuseppe were out 
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looking for Wilma the night of April gth. Maria Montesi had been 
frightened, had even mentioned a mysterious "they" who could have 
taken Wilma away. Later she got over her fright and quarreled with 
Signora Roscini about the time Wilma had left the house. The janitress 
insisted it was 5:15 P.M. which obviously would have made it difficult if 
not impossible to catch a train leaving at 5:30. 

Maria Montesi pointed out that the police had quoted the janitress as 
saying Wilma had left at 5 :oo, and besides, there was another witness 
to her leaving at that hour* Signora Roscini stood her ground, at which 
Wilma's mother objected: 

"How then could Signorina Passarelli have traveled with Wilma on 
the five-thirty train?" To which the janitress replied: 

"She must have mistaken the time. You are dealing with an f osso 
duro' (a stubborn person). I refuse to change what I said about the 
time." 

Following these disclosures, the magistrate became more interested 
in the family. Sepe over and over again interviewed Wilma's mother 
and sister* Eventually he forced them to admit receiving, on the day of 
the girl's funeral, a letter which read: "I have made a fool of the police 
man. I killed her for revenge." It was very likely the work of a crank, 
but why hadn't they told about it earlier? When some of the other 
things said in the privacy of Sepe's office leaked out, Wilma's mother, 
in June 1954, finally felt called upon to make a statement: 

"Although I've always believed that Wilma went to Ostia to bathe her 
feet, one atrocious doubt assails me, that her black satin suspender belt 
is missing. I cannot imagine that she would take off such an intimate 
garment on the beach. It makes me think that she was attacked by some 
brute who removed it in order to abuse the girl. Then, seeing she was 
dead, he made off with it because it would have his fingerprints on it." 

Although this was a change from the accident theory that the family 
had previously held to, they still made no move to accuse anyone. But 
the "pcdiluvio" thesis (death by wading) was just about finished any 
way. New facts were turning up that made it virtually impossible to 
retain faith in a story that was more comforting to the bereaved family 
and the government than logical. 

A series of specialized commissions named by Sepe went over the 
ground and found all kinds of discrepancies and omissions. A reporter 
from Messaggero, Fabrizio Menghini, brought up a point not discussed 
in the autopsy report. He said that he had got in to see Wilma's body 
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on April i4th by bribing the attendant at the morgue. At that time there 
were scratches on her face, arms, and thighs, and he had since heard no 
mention of this. The government reaction, typically, was to fire the 
attendant, Menghini also claimed to have seen Wilma's underthings 
and said they were hardly the type she would wear to a lovers' meeting, 
being frayed and of very poor quality. The family still sticking to the 
original autopsy report, which had emphasized Wilma's being "intact" 
couldn't help but approve this, even though later experts said, "No 
complete opinion is possible covering relations of a sexual nature, since 
this does not always leave anatomical signs." 

Final breaches in the accident-at-Ostia theory were made by the 
super-experts appointed by Sepe to perform a second autopsy on Wilma 
Montesi. After months of work, it was announced that Wilma's body 
had never been in deep water because of the type of sand found in the 
body and, therefore, could not have floated from Ostia. Further, there 
were no elements whatsoever to support the theory that the girl had been 
sick and had fallen into the water. A consensus of reports indicated 
that Wilma's death had occurred on April xoth not on the gth and it 
was conclusively stated that she had died of drowning, but only after 
having been thrown into the sea! 

Even though Sepe had ordered fifteen different examinations by 
experts, Muto's tireless defenders, Sotgiu and Bucciante, rang in one of 
their own, which, while also disproving the wading theory by pin 
pointing errors in the original autopsy report, implied that Wilma had 
been the victim of a sex maniac. Italy's foremost post-mortem expert, 
Professor Pelligrini of Padua, submitted the report, signed by himself 
and thirteen others. It said the girl could not have fainted because of her 
period, since it was on the wane. It repeated Menghini's statement on 
the bruises and said the only plausible explanation was violence. Al 
though nothing could be ascertained concerning alcohol or drugs, as it 
was too long after death, the report cited the fact that the vagina had 
been blocked up with sand. This, it said, was explainable only as sf regie, 
a deliberate act of disrespect, within the framework of "a sadistic crime, 
either real or spurious." 

The reporter's remarks on Wilma's underthings were turned over 
to still another commission, which was seen dunking materials in the 
sea for varying periods of time. The results seemed to indicate, said 
their report, that most of Wilma's clothes had never been in sea water, 
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or that, if they had, they had since been washed; or else, if the body had 
been in the water, "these clothes were never on it, they have been substi 
tuted for others." 

This really drew speculation. What did it mean, why should anyone 
have washed her clothes ? She was drowned, so what difference would 
it make? More important, if they had been substituted, when and by 
whom had this strange act been done? Rumors started circulating but 
came up against a dead end in Sepe's silence on the subject. 

Sepe also had a commission of experts examining Piero PiccionTs 
Fiat 1400. The sale of the car shortly after the appearance of Muto's 
article had raised a lot of suspicions, and when a red stain was found 
on a cushion the Left speculated with glee. However, a thorough analy 
sis seemed to show that the spot was not human blood. 

Italy was titillated when news came out that Piccioni had maintained 
a love-nest in the heart of Rome. Anna Maria Caglio had told how, 
shortly after the June 7th elections, she went to a rehearsal at the Rome 
radio station to sing with Piccioni's orchestra, and this resulted in an 
invitation to supper which ended in Piero's hideaway. The fact that the 
musician had this penthouse garqonni&re while his father, one of Italy's 
most respected statesmen, tucked his children in at night, lent a certain 
amount of authenticity to a new story which began circulating. This 
was the theory of a "third man" now become more than the title of a 
film in which Alida Valli had starred. Supposedly between April gth 
and loth Piero had loaned his keys to a friend who was Minister of 
Transport at the time. It was in the apartment at 20 Via Acherusio, 
only a few hundred yards from Wilma Montesi's home, that she was 
taken ill, not at Capocotta. The disposal of her body was entrusted to 
men who knew nothing of Montagna and therefore considered Tor 
Vaianica a location that would divert suspicion from the Minister. 

The Minister in question immediately wrote a long letter to the press, 
saying that he was glad to find that on April 10, 1953, he was on his 
way to Milan to open the annual industrial fair. He added that he felt 
himself fortunate in being able to prove this, because if not, what would 
have happened to him in the present state of Italy's excitement? 

The Italia news agency put forth another theory. Although Piero 
Piccioni had returned to Rome on April gth, he had not been seriously 
ill, and he went, the same evening, to Via Acherusio. There he sup 
posedly met Wilma, who, at a certain point, fell ill. The musician, after 
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consulting with Montagna, arranged for the body to be disposed of on 
the beach. One of Piccioni's doctors said this was absurd, because Piero's 
health would not have permitted all this excitement and movement, and 
besides, why take the body to Tor Vaianica when the river Aniene was 
only a short distance from Via Acherusio? 

The same line of reasoning was applied to one of Sepe's later discov 
eries. The week following Wilma's death, a truck driver named Mario 
Piccinnini had gone to the Ostia police. He told them that one March 
morning at five o'clock he and a railway worker had helped a young 
man of about twenty-five or thirty pull a dark car out of the sand in 
the La Ramata area near the sea. There was a dark girl in the car who 
resembled Wilma Montesi. The truck driver thought that the man 
might have been Piccioni. One of Piero's lawyers promptly pointed out 
that the truck driver had admitted seeing photos of Piccioni in the 
papers and that this sort of recognition could not be considered valid. 
Also, he said, the railway worker differed with the truck driver in the 
identification and even described the car as being of a different make 
and color. Besides, at five o'clock in the morning in March, identifica 
tion would have had to be made in virtual darkness. 

In an attempt to set to rest the rumors that kept cropping up, Piero's 
brother, Leone, informed the press that he would answer any questions 
concerning Piero and the family. Several magazines printed the results 
and they did a good deal to slow down speculation. Leone Piccioni, one 
of Italy's foremost literary critics, said that Piero had turned his Fiat in 
for a new car; nothing unusual about that, and even if there were, the 
car papers would always show that he had owned it at that time. Leone 
thought that the rumors about his brother had been born out of malice. 
Only three of the Cabinet ministers at that time had grown sons who 
could have had the finger of suspicion pointed at them, Spataro, Tupini, 
and Piccioni. As Piero was a bachelor, a musician, and well known in 
film circles, he must have seemed the best target. Piero had been to 
Capocotta only once in 1948, for a picnic and swim, before a trip to 
America. 

"Is it true that Piero took drugs when in America?" 

"This is a lurid slander. Probably the Americans invented it." 

"What was the relationship between Montagna and Piccioni?" 

"Montagna was a friend like any other." 

"Why did Piero go to see Pavone?" 
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"A friend had told Piero that some newspapers were going to name 
him in connection with the Montesi case and advised him to talk with 
Pavone about it. He did so on the 5th of May, and again on the 8th or 
the loth." 

"Why did Caglio insist that the visit was on the 29th of April?" 

"I don't know. In any case Piero was with Alida Valli and others at 
the time she mentioned." 

"What do you think of Piero J s relations with Alida Valli?" 

"Neither I nor my family have ever met Miss Valli, but I admire her. 
I think she is courageous and sincere." 

"Why did Piero have an apartment in Via Acherusio ? Did the family 
know of it?" 

"It was intended for me, but I had married before it was ready and 
had fixed up a place in another quarter of Rome. When finished it was 
too small for a couple, so it was registered in Piero's name. He was 
furnishing it with a view to living there if he married." 

"Did Piero go to the Via Acherusio apartment between the pth and 
nth o April?" 

"Absolutely not!" 

"It has been published that Piero was seen walking in Via Taglia- 
mento with a brunette. Is this true?" 

"I believe it is so, but the girl was not Wilma Montesi." 

"Why was the telephone number of the Piccionis changed after 
Wilma's death?" 

"Political personalities have to change their numbers every once in a 
while. Even if they are not listed, people get to know them. It was a 
coincidence that the number was changed at that particular time." 

Le Ore came to Piero's defense by analyzing his personality, calling 
him intelligent, complex, but slow in his emotive and sensual reactions, 
a sophist, imaginative, not at all dramatic or violent. He was a type of 
modern man who had lived a lot, moving in a world congested with 
women. It was extremely doubtful that he would come up from Amalfi, 
"one of the most beautiful places in the world, where he was with a 
woman of the highest class, where he was free and presumably happy, 
if it were not for his tonsilitis." Sarcastically the publication printed 
what it considered an absurd hypothesis: 

"He arrives therefore on the 9th in Rome and, like a man invaded 
with madness, rushes out at night to Tor Vaianica for a meeting with 
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Wilma Montesi. April, at the sea, cold beach, dead trees. Good heavens! 
Piero Piccioni had forgotten that he had an apartment in Via Ache- 
rusio!" 

This all added up to a convincing defense. Now, while there had been 
little doubt that Mir. "X" was Montagna, it was not so certain that Mr. 
"Y" was Piccioni, and after all, Mr. "Y" supposedly was the murderer. 

As if feeling that men were occupying the stage too long, women 
moved back into the limelight. Thea Ganzaroli, one of the existential 
ist crowd, claimed that she had been making love on the beach the 
night Wilma Montesi's body was dropped there. She insisted that she 
had seen it happen, but since her partner was a married man she had 
hitherto maintained a discreet silence. 

This was a real shocker, and again all kinds of hypotheses were 
aired. If Thea was telling the truth, Muto had hit it on the nose. But 
then her statements had to be examined. In so doing Sepe ran into a 
side of life that was seamy and sordid and reflected on Italy's women as 
few things had. When the girl's apartment was searched, compromising 
letters were found from various women, mainly actresses and the wives 
of Communist members of Parliament. One actress threw some light 
on GanzarolTs tactics, saying that the girl had pretended to be an ad 
mirer and had thus managed to get a signed photograph. This was then 
followed by embarrassing letters to the actress which were never an 
swered. Any letters that had been found with the actress's signature 
were surely forged. After a fuller examination, it turned out that Thea 
Ganzaroli was not as young as had been thought and, to boot, was a 
well known Fascist, not particularly reputed for either veracity or dis 
cretion. Sepe promptly put her in jail. 

Among those taken in by Ganzaroli was Silvano Muto, who had 
bought her story for $32 for his magazine, and had played it up as big 
as possible, as tie answer to everything. One night, Muto was visited 
by police armed with a search warrant signed by Sepe. It seemed that 
the authorities were not satisfied with the editor's version of his relations 
with Thea Ganzaroli. She said that she was promised 400,000 lire for 
her revelations and that Muto had written the article. No one would 
have blamed Muto if he had done a little suborning of witnesses him 
self, but it seemed foolish when there were so many available. Muto 
objected to the search, saying he would have turned over all his papers 
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if he had been asked. "Why hasn't Montagna's apartment been searched, 
or Piccioni's?" As a sign of protest he suspended publication of 
AttualitL 

Adriana Bisaccia, by this time almost forgotten, came forth with a 
remarkable tale that at least temporarily topped the new fantasists. 
Two men in a black Alfa Romeo had supposedly picked her up one 
night and offered her $150 a month if she would carry parcels three 
times a week to a certain address. When asked if the parcels contained 
cocaine, they replied evasively but made an appointment for the next 
day. After being dropped at her hotel she left to tell the story to the 
police. The same young men caught up with her, forced her into the 
car, took her to a room where she was beaten and her head knocked 
against the wall. In the excitement she had forgotten the license number 
of the car. She thought one of the men looked like movie actor Henry 
Vidal and the other like the son of Cabinet minister Tupini. Sepe 
promptly confronted her with Tupini and she had to admit it wasn't 
he. But Bisaccia wasn't through. A few days later she insisted that a 
priest had got into the taxi, warned her against talking any more and 
asked her how high her window was from the ground. 

The official organ of the neo-Fascist party, II Secolo, which had lost 
face through backing party-member Thea Zangaroli, announced that 
on three different occasions Adriana told them she had had a liaison 
with Piccioni, who had forced her to have several abortions, although 
eventually she gave birth to his child. It was born in a small villa on the 
outskirts of Rome. Present were Piccioni, a doctor and a midwife. The 
same week, the magazine Europeo came out with another version in 
which Adriana said that she had only imagined that she had a baby and 
that Piccioni was the father. One Roman was heard to say: "Lots of 
men have wondered whether they were fathers, but this is possibly the 
first time in the history of the world that a woman wasn't sure whether 
she was a mother or not." 

The ever-resourceful Sepe promptly ordered a gynecologist to exam 
ine the girl, and no signs were found of Adriana's having given birth 
to anything but dreams. However, this didn't prevent her in succeeding 
days from saying that Piccioni was a sadist and that she had seen him 
in Rome on the day of Wilma's death. Italy wondered just what was 
behind these stories. Was Adriana still playing a Pirandello character, 
"full of infinite absurdities which needn't appear verisimilitudinous 
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because they are all true," or had someone advised her to represent her 
self as crazy as the only way to get out of the things she had told? 

At the height of the confusion. Flora Antonioni, sob-sister on Messag- 
gero, received a typed letter signed "One of the Baretto Crowd," which 
said that the girl from Avellino was the victim of vicious machinations 
and cruelty of every sort. It spoke again of the love affair which 
Adriana had admitted and then denied, giving dates and places, and 
concluded by saying that Adriana had been Piccioni's lover for two 
years but had never known Wilma. The enterprising reporter went to 
see Adriana and noticed a typewriter with script similar to that of the 
letter. Adriana claimed she hadn't written it. "If I had really wanted to 
lift a weight off my conscience I would have done it to the judge or 
to a confessor, but not to a journalist." Signora Antonioni wasn't 
convinced. 

"I'm going to give this letter to Sepe. Why don't you tell the truth?" 
At which Adriana, running true to form, said: 

"The truth? But is there such a thing as the truth?" 

Several mornings later Adriana was awakened by a police official who 
had a warrant for her arrest signed by Sepe. Within an hour she was 
in Rome's prison for women charged with false testimony. The arrest 
put Attorney General Sigurani in a strange position since he had pub 
licly stated that she was a reliable witness, while his assistant at Muto's 
trial had incriminated as liars those who testified against her. In jail the 
girl was tormented by cell-mates who kept asking where she had hidden 
the money she had received, and one man wrote her: "I will marry 
you and protect you. You can tell me all those secrets that are tearing 
your heart out, and we will divide the cash." 

On the 26th of June, after eight days in prison, Adriana Bisaccia was 
released. She said she had decided to return to her native town, "aban 
doning a city that has never been friendly to me." 

Thea Ganzaroli was let out the same day. It was obvious that both 
girls had retracted their stories. Several weeks later a series of narcotics 
raids, netting druggists and doctors, and based on information Bisaccia 
had given, somewhat rehabilitated her name. 

Although the mystery of Wilma Montesi was becoming the dilemma 
of a nation, nothing could stop Italians from taking their traditional 
mid-August vacation. After ail, what could happen around Ferragosto, 
the August holiday? Made a legal holiday after the unification of Italy, 
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it was an excuse to close offices and shops for a few weeks and escape 
the heat of the cities. Almost everyone went out of town, to the sea or 
the mountains the poorest Roman, the hardest-working citizen. Life 
usually stood still for a day, a week, a fortnight the streets deserted, 
the fountains trickling without echo, the piazzas static and drowsy, the 
whole city smelling of old stones and intense heat. 

But times had truly changed. On August 20th, right in the middle of 
the dog days, Sepe announced a series of arrests for perjury which really 
put the case into high gear. Jailed were the gamekeepers of Capocotta 
who had been insisting that they had neither seen nor heard anything 
which might throw light on the case. As if proving that women still 
had a big role to play in the case, also imprisoned was one keeper's wife, 
while five other women, wives and sisters of the guards, were ques 
tioned almost continuously. How had Sepe come to direct his inquiring 
eye in that direction? 

By a coincidence he had stumbled on a real find handsome middle- 
aged actor Guido Celano, who was called in as the result of an anony 
mous letter. It said that while in Venice playing a police chief in the 
film with Alida Valli he had let drop a remark about her phone call. 
When the actor saw Sepe he denied this, but volunteered some other 
information. On April 22, 1953, he had been invited to hunt at Capocotta 
by American businessman Nick Laskaris, a member of St. Hubert's. 
Celano's eleven-year-old son accompanied them. At a certain moment 
Celano fell into conversation with a guard named de Felice about the 
son's being a good shot. From there it was only a step to discussing 
Wilma Montesi's death, and the remark of a gamekeeper's wife that she 
had seen Wilma's body and was surprised that it was not swollen or 
battered, as she knew the circumstances of her death. Another wife 
laughed at the idea of drowning. "Washing up from the sea, my foot!" 
('Maccte dal marel") 

In the middle of the conversation, head-gamekeeper Lilli passed by 
and, within moments, de Felice was called away. Montagna then sent 
word to Laskaris asking peremptorily that he take his guest off the 
preserve as soon as possible. 

It took only a few days' incarceration for results to come. On August 
22nd the gamekeepers said that they had seen Wilma Montesi at Capo 
cotta! It was the day after her disappearance, the xoth of April, and she 
had been with a tall blonde man. Piccioni was dark. They had seen a 
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custom-built car, a pea-green Lancia. Since Piero Piccioni's car was a 
blue Fiat 1400, this seemed to clear him. 

The chain o omerth seemed to be broken and here finally was a 
"third man"! But who had been so assiduously protected? Within 
hours suspicion settled on the twenty-eight-year-old Prince Maurice of 
Hesse, son of the late Royal Princess Mafalda, and nephew of exiled 
King Umberto II. 

The Prince of Italy's royal house also would have benefited from 
omerth. Almost all the guards had once worked for the House of Savoy. 
De Felice, for instance, was a former Carabiniere who had quit in 1946 
at the fall of the Monarchy. In the latter part of 1953, he had bought a 
house and land further down the coast and had left Capocotta. Where 
had he got the money? It had been taken for granted that he got it from 
Montagna, despite the Marchese's denials. 

The whole of Italy again became feverish over the case. Was it Piero 
Piccioni or Maurice of Hesse; the son of the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
or the nephew of the ex-king of Italy? 

Lilli, the head gamekeeper, said he had made no mystery about the 
identity of the visitor it was the Prince of Hesse and he had so told a 
district patrolman the same day. It was recalled that Polito at the start 
of the case had mentioned a Roman prince and his fiancee as having 
been seen. Now the "fiancee," ever a loosely interpreted word in Italy, 
was identified as Wilma! Most of the Roman press agreed that Piccioni 
could be considered out of the affair. But, they asked, why hadn't Polito 
gone into it further? As the head of Rome's police he knew about not 
just one interview, but two, made at Capocotta by policemen. Had he 
been shielding Hesse all the time? And was the Milan alibi he advanced 
really an attempt to throw suspicion on Piccioni? Newsmen scurried to 
question him. 

"If it is true that I have favored the guilty, I must have had a score 
of accomplices. Is it possible that all this would have been kept quiet 
so long? Do you think that I would ruin my long career as a public 
servant by helping a young man who means nothing to me? The crime 
was of limited interest; at the time I had to think about the election 
campaign which was just beginning. But I have never hesitated to act 
when it has been my duty. If I had been convinced Piero Piccioni was 
responsible I would have arrested him without caring who he was, son 
of a minister or not. The Attorney General of the Republic took a long 
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time over the matter. Why did they accept the wading theory and shelve 
the case twice ?" 

But what about Piccioni's Milan alibi? Polito said that someone, he 
didn't recall who, had given him this information, but if Piccioni wasn't 
in Milan at the time, this didn't mean that he was innocent or guilty of 
murdering the girl. Asked if he knew Montagna, Polito said, "I met 
him for the first time in the summer of 1953 at a political meeting which 
closed the Derno-Christian electoral campaign in Piazza del Popolo. 
Other than that, I have not seen him, except for a few moments here 
and there." 

Polito may have told the truth in his other answers, but he left him 
self open to doubts on his veracity with the last statement. Sepe called 
him in and played back to him a tapped telephone conversation between 
himself and Montagna which seemed, to say the least, incriminating. 
The then chief of Rome's police had said to Montagna: 

"You're all right now. You've seen that Pompei himself has excluded 
two factors : the drug trafficking and that connected with apartments. 
You'll see that . . ." 

Montagna, interrupting: 

"All right, all right. . . . Shall we meet this evening? Let's meet at 
nine o'clock at my house and we'll eat together. All right?" 

And Polito replied: 

"Va benone, that's just fine." 

This interchange was carried on using the familiar "tu," impossible 
between two people who had met for only a few minutes at a political 
rally and had seen each other only rarely since. 

Montagna's attorneys bitterly criticized the use of tapped phone con 
versations. "The reports concerning these interceptions mostly bear the 
signature of Carabinieri Major Cosimo Zinza," they said. "Was Major 
Zinza, the man who wrote out the verbatim reports, present with ear 
phones on his head all the hundreds and hundreds of hours that the 
tapping went on?" They implied that the conversation with Polito had 
never taken place but had, in some ingenious and unknown manner, 
been faked. 

To newsmen, Polito defended his obvious friendship with Montagna: 

"In fifty-one years of service, I have known geniuses and fools, minis 
ters and beggars, naive people and cunning people. One cannot repu 
diate everyone one knows even for reasons which are useful to the 
service . . ." 
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Sepe also asked about the men from Polito's office who had been 
present at the Montesi house when, on April 13, 1953, Signorina Passa- 
relli had gone there and helped encourage the death-by-wading theory. 
Polito said he knew nothing about it, nor could he answer Sepe's other 
questions about the missing pieces of the dead girl's underthings. 

"I attached no importance to this because I was busy with the national 
elections." 

"Why was the Nobile Squad called oS their hunt for the missing 
garments ? " 

"There was a disposition to suspend the search. That's all I remem 
ber." 

The press began to speculate on Polito's role in the whole drama. A 
journalist, Cesare Zapulli, summed up the thoughts of many: 

"He sends one of his policemen to encourage the Montesis in the 
wading theory. He changes agents when they seem to know too much. 
He confuses investigators like de Caro and Sepe. He says that Piccioniis 
in Milan when he is really in Amalfi. He insists on eczema of the feet 
which no one has seen or will ever see. He despises his duty and con 
founds in a clumsy and gross fashion. How could a man of this kind 
have risen so high that he could bring into the affair the whole of the 
police system, the entire administration of the country? What are they 
waiting for, why don't they throw Polito into jail; is he to be pardoned 
for having deceived the whole of Italy and shuffled the cards so well 
that no one can find out any more how Wilma Montesi died?" 

Polito, outraged, sued Zappulli for defamation of character, and a 
series of public figures rose to support the former Questore and to testify 
to his high moral character. 

Sepe seemed unaffected by the furor, going on with his questioning 
of the guards, concentrating on their womenfolk. But his calmness was 
again deceptive. In a move that shook the nation on September 9, 1954, 
he withdrew the passport of former Questore Saverio Polito and to 
compound the surprise ordered that of young Prince Maurice of Hesse, 
one of the heirs to the throne of Italy, picked up. At the same time, as 
if not to show favoritism, he called for the passports of Piero Piccioni 
and Ugo Montagna. 

It really meant that the Prince of Hesse had become the main suspect, 
that it was possibly he who, in a state of panic, had left Wilma's body 
on the beach. As far as the Polito and Montagna were concerned, they 
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could be accessories, no matter who was guilty. Sepe, in his position as 
an examining magistrate, had no authority to do more than withdraw 
passports; the next move would be up to Attorney General Sigurani. It 
was the maximum step allowed, but it was more than enough to send 
into a regal rage an important political group like Italy's Monarchists. 



XIV. The Monarchists 



"Doppio Soldo! Te Deum! Gloria! Viva il re!" 

Act i. 
("Gold pieces for all! Te Deum! Gloria! Long Live 

the king!") 



Now the Monarchists, whose press was the first to mention Piccioni's 
name, furiously watched the Montesi case boomerang on them. Al 
though Italy was now definitely a republic, they still formed a potent 
postwar political party. Together with the bully-boy neo-Fascists, they 
did their best to keep the political pot boiling on the right. 

After the war they had said the only alternative to the monarchy 
would be a clerical republic. Despite this, in the referendum held June 
2, 1946, the country had voted by a ratio of six to five for a democratic 
republic. Since that time, they had campaigned on an antirepublic, anti- 
Government policy. Although they went along with the Atlantic Pact 
as an unpleasant necessity, they balked at EDC and were by no means 
friendly to America, claiming, as did the Communists, that Marshall 
Plan aid had only developed the state-controlled monopolies and that 
excessive American influence on Italy reduced the country's prestige. 

In 1953 the Monarchist party, Partito Nazionale Monarchico, PNM, 
had increased its importance, receiving 1,850,000 votes, two and a half 
times its 1948 total, with gains made mainly from the Center. To get 
votes, the Monarchists had utilized the feudal methods employed by big 
landowners in the South for centuries, paying when necessary, or using 

21$ 
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the glamour of the House of Savoy. A major plank in their platform 
was a nostalgic return to paternalistic social measures which would 
include an end to land reform, further measures being left to the indi 
vidual landowner. Their opponents said that this, rather than the return 
of the monarchy, was the party's aim. The exiled king refused to 
endorse PNM, making it the only such party in Europe operating with 
out the approval of the man it was trying to bring back. 

Despite their alliance with the neo-Fascists (the two parties in 1953 
gained almost a quarter of all votes cast) the Monarchists for propa 
ganda purposes were a little anti-Fascist in Milan, somewhat Fascist in 
Rome and very Fascist in Naples. And it was in Naples that the party 
had its strength and its weakness, mainly concentrated in the figure of 
the tremendously rich Achille Lauro, the impoverished city's wealthy 
mayor. An arrogant and cynical man who had been put in a concentra 
tion camp by the Allies as a Nazi collaborator, he ran the party as he 
did Naples like a personal business. He was even called Achille the 
First, King of Naples. And most of the city's million inhabitants so 
regarded him with his shipping fleet of a third of a million tons, and 
his income ten times higher than anyone else's in the South. A former 
fisherman, the colorful and controversial Lauro was the closest thing to 
an Italian Huey Long. He electioneered by giving out pasta instead of 
cigars and kissing brunettes instead of babies; he spent millions of dol 
lars buying players for the Naples football team; kept tearing up the 
city's biggest piazza to change it according to his personal whim; and 
once he put caged parrots on all the principal streets. Like most South 
erners, he didn't object to open corruption, even among his assistants. 

Lauro's prolific spending recalled the traditional magnificence of the 
Bourbon courts. It was as if the shadows of Spanish royalty, of the 
Aragonese, of the Angevins, had returned to threaten Italy's precarious 
unity, to rap on tables and warn that they still had breath and substance. 

Realizing that ninety per cent of the Right's voters came from south 
of Rome, Lauro would continually issue violent diatribes against the 
capital, against democracy, against the republic, against the North. 

"I have undertaken the struggle to free the oppressed people of the 
South from the heavy burden of Rome's governmental clique." 

Rome watched Lauro's tactics with worry. Said a Cabinet minister: 

"He could cause counterblows from the North which could easily 
lead to a crack, if not an actual break, between the two areas." 

In 1954, however, another issue occupied the shipowner. Lauro felt he 
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was not given enough authority in return for financing the Monarchist 
party. Besides, the possibility of getting ministerial and administrative 
positions in the government was having its allure, In June Lauro, in an 
attempt to join the government, broke away with nine other deputies 
and formed the PMP, Partito Monarchico Popolare. Then he offered 
the group's support in getting EDO approved. The Demo-Christians' 
querulous allies immediately protested at taking Lauro into the coali 
tion, as this would be the first step toward an "Opening to the Right" 
which would give the Left an unparalleled propaganda point. But 
before the ratification debate could take place, the question was resolved 
in August when France definitely rejected the treaty. 

Meanwhile, PNM, the larger Monarchist group, headed by a suave 
young Southerner, Alfredo Covelli, still controlling thirty deputies, cau 
tiously discussed unity with another Rightist party. Since 1947 the 
MSI (Italian Social Movement) neo-Fascist, ultranationalist, rabidly 
anti-American, had picked up support, some from studentsusually 
extremist in Europe a good deal from disgruntled ex-Fascists remem 
bering Mussolini's heyday, somewhat less from businessmen fearful of 
competition in a United Europe. Many of the middle class saw MSI as 
the only answer to Communist strong-arm tactics, since it frequently 
equaled the Left in street rioting and parliamentary obstruction. Sev 
eral times, raids on its political headquarters had revealed supplies of 
dynamite, hand grenades and guns. The MSFs purposely used three 
letters of Mussolini's nine-letter name as the party symbol, gave the 
Fascist salute, and sang "Giovanezza," the Fascist hymn. Party speakers 
cried to Mussolini as if he were still alive: "Take the rudder again and 
let us put an end to this mess!" 

They tried to convince voters that the dilemma, "the Center or the 
Left," was over, and that only the defeat of the Center could lay the 
foundation for an effective fight against the Communists. If they could 
sell this thesis there would be danger of the Center's losing its majority 
in one if not both houses of Parliament. Then there would be the im 
possible situation which plagued France. To further this aim, MSI 
backed its own labor organization, CISNAL, with an organizing com 
mittee composed of two of Mussolini's former Cabinet ministers, several 
members of his Grand Council, thirty former Fascist legislators, three 
presidents of Fascist corporations and five Fascist trade-union leaders. 

The titular chief of MSI was Valerio Borghese, a personal link with 
the Monarchists, being a prince of a family whose tide went back a 
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thousand years. During the war he had been commander of the Tenth 
MAS Submarine Flotilla, which included the fearless "human torpe 
does." Borghese ran the party with the same blind courage. But in 1954 
he was having his difficulties. The Mussolini-imposed war had wreaked 
such havoc on Italy as she had not known for centuries; disillusion with 
dreams of empire was still strong. Borghese gave up his position, and 
former Fascist party heads took over who did little to strengthen ties 
with the Monarchists. 

When, on September 9, 1954, a member of the royal family, Maurice 
of Hesse, had his passport withdrawn, the Monarchist groups tempo 
rarily dropped their enmity; as a matter of fact, Lauro's newspapers 
and deputies usually reacted and voted similarly to the Covelli Mon 
archists. All Monarchists rallied around the king's nephew and threat 
ened the government with reprisals. They were preparing, when the 
startling news came, to attend a commemorative Mass in honor of 
Maurice's mother, daughter of the late King Victor Emmanuel, the 
Princess Mafalda of Savoy, who had died in Buchenwald in 1944 be 
cause she refused to renounce her anti-Nazi beliefs. Just before her 
death, after a year in the concentration camp, she had said to those she 
had helped there: "Italians, I am dying. Do not forget me." 

Guests of honor were to be Mafalda's two sons, Henry, a surrealist 
painter, and Maurice. They lived with their father, the German Prince 
of Hesse (whose family's troops had fought in the American Revolu 
tion), in the huge Savoy Park, two blocks away from Wilma Montesi's 
home. They mixed mainly with artists and writers, and ate frequently 
at the Piazza di Spagna restaurant, Otello's. Maurice, besides having a 
consuming interest in agriculture, was an ardent hunter, going when 
he liked to Capocotta. Since it was part of the Savoy estate, he didn't 
need Ugo Montagna's permission to enter. Summers were spent in the 
former royal villa, Mura, on the island of Capri. 

It was there that Maurice had been found by the police, on Septem 
ber loth. He had just returned to Italy from an elaborate cruise through 
the Aegean Sea with ninety other blue-bloods, sponsored by the King 
of Greece. It was discovered that he had left the country without the 
formality of a passport, The Prince insisted he was completely outside 
the affair, and said that he would remain at Capri until called to Rome, 
and only mentioned Capocotta to say that hunting had begun and 
would be interesting at this time of the year. Asked if he knew Piccioni, 
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he said he had met him one time at a cocktail party and once at a cinema 
reception. At first he said he didn't know Montagna, but in a later inter 
view he said he had met him once. He contradicted himself on other 
details, saying at one time that he was in Germany when Wilma died 
and later admitting he had been at Capocotta on that day. He seemed 
to be accusing another royal heir when he said, "Perhaps I have been 
confused with my cousin Pier Francesco Calvi di Bergolo, who went to 
Capocotta much more often than I." 

While Ugo knew Count Calvi di Bergolo and was supposed to have 
obtained a passport for him in half an hour after the nobleman had 
been turned down, their friendship wasn't that solid. Ugo was said to 
have given chase to Luciana Vedovelli while the actress was still en 
gaged to the Count. 

Maurice then admitted that a woman was with htm at Capocotta on 
April 9 or 10, 1953 (he said he couldn't remember which) but denied 
that it was Wilma. When he refused to tell who it was, the government 
press said that this was just a smoke screen, and one even called Maurice 
"Mafalda's second misfortune." 

The Communists, who had been caught off balance by this latest 
development, merely reprinted the various statements, while the Mon 
archist papers said: "The word of a man, even young, of such high 
lineage cannot be doubted. His birth and education do not permit a 
prince like Maurice of Hesse to lie." Other papers were not so con 
vinced, but printed names of possible companions. One of those men 
tioned was a tall brunette princess who had recently tried to commit 
suicide, another the wife of one of Italy's wealthiest industrialists, the 
heir to the tremendous Fiat fortune. The latter formally denied to the 
press that his wife had been with Hesse on that day. 

But Italy's newspapers weren't to be stopped. If they had one fault in 
their handling of the Montesi case, it was that they reprinted the vari 
ous phases of this complex aifair as if it were a bicycle race. They now 
brought forth the name of a lovely model, Lalla Ambrazejus. "Was 
this girl, the mysterious Lalla, Hesse's alibi?" asked the headlines. When 
the "alibi girl" was caught up with, she denied ever having met Hesse, 
but admitted knowing Calvi di Bergolo, as well as Piccioni and Mon- 
tagna. She said she had been on parties with Montagna at Capocotta, 
but couldn't remember the details, and anyway in April she hadn't been 
in Rome. However, she told reporter Paolo Pernici some piquant details 
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about Montagna's "filing" operations which were confirmed in later 
testimony. 

Montagna at a private party had insisted that she and another girl 
"concede their favors" to an elderly member o Parliament who was 
present, promising them 30,000 lire ($42) . Lalla and her friend indig 
nantly refused, or at least Giuseppina Stella, the hostess, testified to this 
effect to Sepe. Lalla's refusal was seen by some as the reason for her 
failure to get screen roles. But Benelux found her pretty enough for a 
lively column on the case and its women: 

"The latest one in the case is this girl called Lalla. We have seen her 
picture in a bathing suit and in a white blouse and now we know why 
Piccioni, Montagna and Polito have mined themselves. It makes one's 
head turn. More and more we have to fight against ourselves. First 
Montagna takes Anna Maria Caglio home, then we go on through the 
life and loves of Bisaccia. Piccioni's garfonniere and the thickets of 
Capocotta are spoken of. We hear the sighs of love of Gaazaroli, and 
the most beautiful girls keep cropping up. Every stage of the case is 
warmed by kisses, by the appearance of some new female's anatomy. 
Help! Save us! The whole of the affair of the century is one huge 
lover's meeting, an incredible round of clandestine appointments, a 
colossal maison de passe. Every day after reading the papers, Benelux 
takes a cold bath, goes out for some air, avoids piquant foods, oysters 
and celery. And just as a certain state of balance is achieved, here comes 
Lalla. Lalla, who made you? And why have you come to upset us? 
You might, Lalla, have been the prettiest girl in the district; we might 
have waited for you timidly on the corner and taken you to the movies 
or to Monte Mario. Our love would have been chaste, productive and 
protected by the law. And now, when we see you, we have to be care 
ful, think no evil, swallow a toad. Now, Lalla, you have become the 
symbol of these corrupt loves and your beauty is uselessly wasted." 

The articles reawakened interest in Italy's several nobilities, particu 
larly the red, or feudal, and the black, or papal. Article 14 of the Italian 
Constitution said that titles had no validity. Therefore anyone could 
use them, and as a result there were even more counts and duchesses 
than when Italy was a kingdom. II Borghese frequently printed a list 
of phonies called the "False Gotha." Although to a certain extent some 
of the older titles kept to themselves, the younger nobles mixed freely. 
Their children went to certain schools, Sacro Cuore or San Gabriele; 
they themselves belonged to certain clubs, Circolo della Caccia, Scacchi, 
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Golf. The last word in chic was to go into one of Rome's American- 
type restaurants and order hamburger with onions. They suffered from 
a kind of sophistication of the 1920*8. But it was nobility without a court, 
and even the Pope had recognized this when, in 1952, he called a halt 
to the annual receptions of the papal nobility. When these started in 
1871, Pope Pius IX had called Italians "that miserable people" and said 
the aristocracy was the chosen class of society and nobility was a gift of 
God. This was a far cry from Pope Pius XII, who told the assembled 
nobles: 

"The new Italian Constitution no longer recognizes you as a social 
class in the State, as having any particular mission, attributes or privi 
leges. A page of history has turned, a chapter is ended, a full stop has 
been placed which shows the end of a social and economic past; a new 
chapter has been opened which will inaugurate very different forms of 
life." 

The papal nobility formed the oldest and most exclusive society in 
Europe, living for the most part in the past, intent on escaping the 
responsibilities of their position. They maintained huge dark palaces in 
the heart of old Rome, run by large staffs of carefully costumed servants. 
Their children, brought up in fantastic luxury, often descended to the 
utmost depravity, many going in for homosexuality and dope as if these 
were new fashions in clothing. 

The natural habitat of the red nobility was oleander-lined Parioli, 
where the younger set held their sad cocktail parties; had long, involved 
conversations on French poetry; and condescendingly received the 
young people of neighboring sections, the social climbers sneeringly 
called "white negroes" who on Sunday mornings after Mass haunted 
the invitation market on the steps of the church at Piazza Ungheria. 

The offspring of families who had contributed their blood to history 
made a fetish of eccentricities. They addressed each other with all kinds 
of familiar nicknames Bubi, Nikki, Pepito, Rudi, Titto, Foffo. They 
wore their coats over then: shoulders and adopted what they considered 
a male swagger. While their elders wore mink stoles and capes of 
sable, this jeunesse doree went in for plaid shirts and levis. Capri and 
Rome were the centers of their avidly chronicled doings. Some tried to 
mimic Americans in everything but work, and the bearers of names 
centuries old boasted of never lifting a hand in labor and never per 
forming an honest day's toiL They were masters of conspicuous con 
sumption. A whole group of girls models, actresses and Parioline 
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specialized in being the "affectionate friends" of the young aristocracy. 

Right from the start of the Montesi affair, there had been allegations 
of drug traffic, and more than hints that the nobility as well as deported 
American gangsters were involved. In his original article, Muto had 
written that "the beach between Anzio and Tor Vaianica was fre 
quented by international dope smugglers." It had been a basic charge of 
Anna Maria; Adriana Bisaccia had something to reveal on the subject; 
and the Carabinieri report had said, "It is not to be excluded that nar 
cotics are involved." State's Attorney Giallombardo, charged with 
investigating the dope aspects of the case but later transferred, had 
said: "It involves very serious matters, so serious as to submerge the 
Muto trial completely when they come to light." Dr. Giuseppe Dosi, 
Interpol chief, named as a friend of Montagna, denied this, but ad 
mitted that there was a "narcotics background in the case." 

But all other official reports continued to insist that drug traffic was 
relatively small, had in fact been diminishing in recent years, and that 
anyway drug addiction was virtually unknown in Italy. Reporters who 
knew their way around in cities like Milan and Rome laughed at this. 
In Rome, particularly, plenty of bars and cafes sold it under the counter. 
And the aristocratic addicts alone had thirty-five synonyms for cocaine 
snow-white, rimba, rhurnba, sniffer, silk, wheat, coca, streppa and 
so on. 

Arrests for trafficking took place frequently, usually of Greeks, Tuni 
sians, occasionally Italo-Americans. But they were always small fry, and 
the big shots, the organizers, always escaped ... in fact, were never 
named. It was hardly worth fleeing the country, however. Under Italy's 
lax laws, traffickers were penalized by sentences of only one to three 
years, as against the United States' five to forty; fines ran as little as a 
dollar and a half, with no penalty whatsoever for addiction. 

Italy remained the only civilized nation which allowed the manufac 
ture of heroin by, incidentally, firms that had profited from the 
Marshall Plan. Against the medical opinion of nearly the entire world, 
Italy's High Commissariat for Hygiene and Public Health kept insist 
ing that the Italian medical profession couldn't do without it. The 
London Times on September 19, 1951, charged that Italy was the world's 
largest supplier of narcotic drugs, and that stocks of heroin in Italy 
were conservatively estimated to be about ten times the officially ad 
mitted quantity. The United Nations Opium Board joined in, reporting 
that even most of the legally-produced heroin found its way to illicit 
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channels. These channels seemed to wind up in the United States, 
making Italy America's main source of heroin. 

Rome, because of its geographic position, was conceded to be the 
center of European drug traffic. In 1954 Major Vincenzo Traetta, press 
officer of the Customs Guard, admitted that Italy had been called the 
aircraft carrier of drugs. "Airlines which unite the five continents meet 
over Italy, where a superior intelligence seems to have arranged the best 
conditions for the traffic." Although the Italian police said they could 
get nothing on Lucky Luciano, clandestine traffic had tripled and quad 
rupled since his return to Italy. American investigators said the busi 
ness now came to billions of lire, 

As a matter of fact, Italy was a transit point in the drug pipeline in 
many ways. Opium arrived from the Middle East hidden in the hawse- 
holes of ships, inside the nuts of airplanes, in gasoline tanks, in barrels 
of animal fat, in cans of fish, peas and beans, in tennis balls, in bon 
bons, in travelers' suitcases. After its transformation into morphine and 
heroin, it went back into the pipeline to the United States. 

But some of it stayed on in Italy, eating away at the country like a 
small but growing cancer. One of the most notorious drugtakers in 
Italy was thirty-year-old Prince *T)ado" Ruspoli, who had a record of 
narcotics-addiction starting when he was sixteen. He was arrested in 
1952 for smuggling in ten pounds of opium for his personal use. Dis 
missed with a fine, he and jazz drummer Prince "Pepito" Pignatelli 
planned a night club to be known as "The Sewer" (La Fogna) . When 
others of the aristocracy were arrested for addiction to dope, Monarchist 
newspapers completely ignored their social position, listing one duke, 
whose family had had three popes, as "being without fixed domicile," 
and describing one of the richest noblemen in Italy only by his age. 

In October 1954 because of pressure by the United Nations and by 
United States officials, particularly Charles Siragusa, U.S. Bureau of 
Narcotics Supervisor in the Mediterranean since 1951 Italy prohibited 
heroin manufacture, raised its prison terms for trafficking to eight years, 
upped its fines to $5,000 and put narcotics consumers on the same level 
as traffickers. However, left untouched were new pharmaceutical prod 
ucts derived from phenylpropylaminides, which were available without 
prescription. These, when pulverized and inhaled nasally, were supposed 
to give startling aphrodisiac effects. They were much more in vogue 
since, with the new law, heroin prices had risen from $50 a gram to $500. 

But now, inspired by the uproar around the Montesi case, authorities 
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made real efforts to diminish the traffic. They arrested some peddlers 
and closed some supply firms, and many young aristocrats had diffi 
culty in finding pushers. When they did, the prices, again raised, gave 
some of the newer converts pause. A score or so o titled ne'er-do-wells 
sweated out cures, and a few of them sealed it by going to work. The 
much-talked-of moralization of the Montesi case had had its first results. 

On the political front, the Monarchists started moving. The whole 
thing sounded strange to them. Where did Sepe first get the informa 
tion that supposedly implicated the Prince of Hesse? Bit by bit, from 
reporters, witnesses, and leaks from Palazzaccio, the story was put 
together. 

Montagna's lawyers had informed Sepe that, yes, something had in 
fact happened at Capocotta between April 9 and 10, 1953. Montagna, 
they maintained, had until recently been completely in the dark about 
it but now felt it his civic duty to see that the truth was made known. 
In early August the gamekeepers of Capacotta, meeting at Mon- 
tagna's farm in Fiano, had told his lawyers what they knew, i.e., that 
Hesse had been at Capocotta on April loth with a girl resembling 
Wilma. When newspapers implied that Montagna's lawyers had rigged 
the admissions, the Monarchists bluntly called it a frame-up by Mon- 
tagaa to draw suspicion away from himself and Piccioni. It was, in 
effect, they said, Operation Montagna Number Two Number One 
being the previously misnamed Operation Giuseppe, also staged by 
Montagna with the connivance of the Questura and the government. 

Although they might have been rightthe fact that it came from 
Montagna's lawyers surely made the tip suspect Sepe was having a 
hard time straightening out the facts. Questioning of the guards and 
their wives had brought out that immediately after the discovery of 
Wilma's body a whole series of police officials, judiciary officials and 
patrolmen had questioned the Capocotta retainers. Checking back, the 
magistrate discovered the log books of the district police, which seemed 
to confirm the guards' statements. Hesse had been seen, according to 
these, entering the estate on the loth. A police official named Cutri 
had been sent by Polito to Capocotta, and his report, rendered directly 
to Polito, said the same. There was a jurisdictional question here, since 
Cutri was a member of the Political Police under Polito. Besides its 
being a strange assignment for the Political Section, investigations were 
supposedly by then in the hands of the judge first assigned to the case, 
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and this judge had never seen the Cutri report, although it was later 
published in the magazine Europeo. 

A further disturbing factor was the insistence of three of the women 
(Signora Lilli, the wife of the head gamekeeper, and her two sisters-in- 
law) that the date on which Hesse had been seen was really April gth. 
Signora Lilli even said she had given this date to Wilma's fiance, 
Giuliani, when he had made his inquiries at Capocotta, and that when 
Cutri asked her she had also told him it was the pth and not the loth. 
Further, the girl with Hesse had been thin, auburn-haired, and dressed 
in quiet, dark clothes. 

Sepe compared stories. Someone was lying, both about Hesse's com 
panion and about the date of his visit. When, on October 26th, he re 
leased three of the guards but kept the wife of one in durance vile, the 
Monarchists were convinced that Hesse was now out of the case. 

This was at least pardy confirmed when a high police official ad 
mitted to reporters that Hesse was provisionally outside suspicion as 
far as his visit to Capocotta was concerned and that his passport would 
shortly be returned to him. Hesse, who had not deigned previously to 
Justify himself, now recalled that he had been to Capocotta on the c^th 
and not the loth. 

The Monarchists now vented their ire on the Marchese, his lawyers, 
and the government. Montagna was, for the first time., called by them a 
"pseudo-noble." They pointed out that Capocotta still belonged to the 
House of Savoy, and the only reason St. Hubert's had been able to lease 
it was that Montagna's lawyer, Belkvista, had been at the time Under 
secretary in charge of state-administered lands. Moreover, it had been 
run illegally, and demands were now made that it be returned to the 
House of Savoy. At the same time, Prince d'Angioy brought suit in 
Rome to declare Montagna's title invalid. Both these moves were suc 
cessful, and now fire was turned on the government. The Monarchists, 
who, before the Hesse incident, had been sometime allies of the govern 
ment, threatened to move into firm opposition. Pressure was put on 
the Scelba government to publicly expose "Operation Montagna." 

It seemed to be in response to these demands that Polito was called . 
back for further questioning on Hesse's visit. The elderly ex-official 
excused contradictions by citing the length of time that had passed. 
The verbatim report somehow leaked out, and the anti-Government 
press, silenced for a while by the entrance of Hesse into the case, printed 
it in full: 
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Sepe: Is it true that you stated to newsmen that you personally had 
assumed the inquiries relating to the Montesi case? 

Polito : It is, not true. Journalists made it up. 

Scardia (assistant Attorney-General) : What steps did you take at 
Pavone's request? 

Polito: I turned investigations over to the chief o the Political Police, 
who in turn chose Cutri. I personally carried his report, the original, to 
Pavone. How it got into the hands of Europeo, the Ministry of Interior 
must say, not L 

Sepe: Why is it that if Pavone told you to investigate on April 29th, 
you didn't give any orders to Cutri till May 7th? 

Polito : I don't know that it was the 29th of April precisely 

Sepe: Explain to us why you turned this over to the Political Police 
and not to the Mobile Squad? 

Polito: It was my option to do so. 

Sepe: Explain to us why you had the Capocotta guard, Anastasio 
Lilli, questioned, when this had by then come within the jurisdiction of 
the judiciary authorities to whom the file had been passed. 

Polito: I thought I could do it better than they. 

Sepe: Why didn't you make the results available to them? 

Polito: Because they had already interrogated Lilli. 

Sepe: Did you make any inquiries concerning Piero Piccioni? 

Polito: No, only concerning rumors that were circulating about him 
and where these rumors came from. 

Sepe: But you told Minister de Caro during the course of the admin 
istrative investigation that you had made inquiries about Piero Piccioni! 

Polito : I meant to say that I had made inquiries at Capocotta regard 
ing the Prince of Hesse. 

Sepe: Yet you prepared a press communique and told de Caro that 
you had investigated Piero Piccioni, when all that this amounted to, 
according to your own statement, was checking on the Prince of Hesse? 

Polito: I was convinced that in the case of Piccioni it was a matter 
of political speculations. And then Pavone, in my presence, made tele 
phone checks on Piccioni, so I thought I should limit myself to Hesse. 

Sepe: So you accused journalists of lying [about Piccioni] without 
knowing whether they were speaking the truth or not! 

When this was published, Scelba accused newspapers of breaking the 
secrecy of the inquiry, and pro-Government Messaggero said there was 
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a planned campaign against Polito which was explained by his hostil 
ity to the Communists when he had been in office. 

While this was being disputed, another development brought Piccioni 
back into the public eye. A movie figure said he could swear that Piero 
Piccioni was in San Marino on April 29, 1953, and therefore could not 
have visited Pavone with Montagna. This was too much Piccioni's 
alibis now numbered five. People said that i a person had only two 
alibis he would be called by the police and very likely arrested, yet he 
had five! But, it seemed, because of Piccioni's position, he did not have 
to answer for his actions. They also asked why Piero had been tempo 
rarily considered innocent just because a car at Capocotta did not have 
him in it. 

The Communists insisted on action: L'Uniti said: "The withdrawal 
of the passports means there is proof of someone's guilt. Why, then* 
does the government not act?" Hammering away at the government's 
silence on the subject of the responsibility of the **big shots," it snarled: 

"Piccioni has not resigned and the' Council of Ministers is still trying 
to suppress the scandal by means of hypocritical declarations." 

Now the Right joined in. Neo-Fascist Secolo said: "It is absolutely 
undesirable that Piccioni should retain his post." It pointed out that 
Italy was going through a particularly serious moment in international 
politics. 

"Will it be possible for Minister Piccioni to follow these events as 
closely and to act as he should when his mind as is only just and 
natural is so fully occupied with events in which his son is seriously 
implicated? It is now more necessary than ever, in the interests of the 
country, that he resign." 

Scelba was left alone to face the music. The new parliamentary ses 
sion had begun and the Left, now reinforced by an enraged Right, 
moved in to attack Scelba's shaky regime. The Prime Minister had 
already postponed an upcoming debate on foreign affairs. He had no 
choice since Piccioni Senior had remained secluded in his home for 
weeks and was avoiding all public appearances. 

Meanwhile world events were moving along, seemingly all benefit 
ing the East. Morocco rocked with arson, shootings and bombings, 
Italian Communists took heart from EDC's demise, pointed to French 
surrender in Indo-China, Otto John's defection to the East. Closer to 
home, Trieste was back in the news. Usually the Communists took 
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firm, if varied, positions on the problem of the Adriatic port. But now 
the issue threatened to take interest away from the Montesi case. The 
Left tried to minimize its importance. Paese Sera wrote: 

"Whenever things go wrong, Italians like to shout about the port on 
the Adriatic. It is kept alive by writers barren of ideas and scenarists 
promised a few lire to turn out something quickly. In the name of 
Trieste we are sold razors that do not cut, served drinks that poison 
you, and soaps that take the skin off your hands." 

Admittedly, Scelba was in a difficult position. Anthony Eden was 
expected from London to discuss global affairs which might bring 
Italy closer into the orbit of the West. High on the agenda would be 
the question of something to replace the French-scuttled European 
Defense Community. Here was an important foreign-affairs meeting 
which could also lead to a Trieste settlement and bolster Scelba's posi 
tion. But the Minister charged with these delicate negotiations was a 
man whose son was suspected of murder. A French diplomat said, 

4 We must critically examine the Italians. Are they strong enoughao 
support their burden? If the hinge rusts and snaps, we shall all fail. 
Rome belongs to the world and we with it; without it, all must even 
tually go down in chaos." 

Other observers thought that the Scelba Cabinet's chewing-gum-and- 
baling-wire stability would soon burst apart. The more important 
embassies sent dispatches to their tome capitals on each day's develop 
ments. <f We are deluding ourselves/' said one, "concerning Italy's pos 
sible contribution to European defense. Its disunity, its lack of morals, 
its shortsighted hedonism have deprived the Italians of any spirit of 
combat." 

The International News Service chief in Italy, Michael Chinigo, 
said: "I was shocked when a top Italian military personality told me 
Prime Minister Scelba very recently has been seeking information on 
what might be done if the Communists take over via the elections. The 
fact that he is even thinking that betrays, beyond a shadow of doubt, 
how close the Reds are to coming to power." 

United States Ambassador Clare Booth Luce revealed the extent of 
the danger: "If Italy went Communist, France would also go, and other 
countries would probably follow. Malenkov would win without a war." 

England, itself a monarchy, had been shocked by Prince Maurice's 
involvement. He was, after aU, a descendant of Queen Victoria. They 
wondered publicly how, at a time when Piero Piccioni was not allowed 
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to leave the country, his father would be greeting Anthony Eden and 
speaking in the name of Italy on important international matters. A 
few recalled the similar case of British Minister Amory, whose son had 
broadcast on the Nazi radio and was later hanged by Britain, 

The Economist wrote that while Europe's destiny was being decided, 
the average Italian was preoccupied with the Montesi case, which, it 
said, "may soon become the turning-point in Italian politics, one that 
will not give us reason to rejoice in democracy." 

It was recalled that exactly twenty years earlier the Stavisky case had 
caused riots and deaths in the streets of Paris. Then both the Commu 
nist party and the Rightist Croix de Feu were gaining strength. The 
rumors of parliamentary corruption, of scandals and illegal stock 
manipulations, laid the base for an enduring lack of faith in French 
institutions. 

But in 1954, Italy could not look forward to a popular front to main 
tain stability. Would Italians definitely lose faith in the Italian govern 
ment, in her democratic institutions? 

Tension remained hanging like a Damoclean sword over the restless 
coalition. The public was again on a diet of thrills. It was easy to lose 
perspective. The country slipped toward danger. It was the sort of 
atmosphere that Communists liked. If they could succeed in completely 
discrediting the government, they were on the way to fulfilling their 
plans. It would be extremely difficult, almost impossible, for the Center 
to form another government. Rather than take tie chance, Scelba post 
poned the elections, due to be held in 1955, for at least another year. 

The foreigi press saw the case as an impending catastrophe. "Cor 
ruption Rules Italy," "Government Shaky," "The Most Blazing Roman 
Scandal Since Nero," were a few of the headlines which appeared. A 
French newspaper printed a cartoon showing a masked Italian saying, 
"To overthrow the government, I need eight girls, five pounds of 
cocaine and some needles." 

Again there were those in power in Italy who objected. When Time 
magazine ran an article on the case saying, 'Tersons of wealth and high 
position just are not touched in Italy by the law," officials brought up 
the publisher's relationship to the American Ambassador and said it 
was to be hoped these opinions weren't hers, that the article had done 

Italy harm. 

Confindustria organ Globo concurred: "Italy's prestige abroad has 
been badly affected by the manner in which the Muto-Montesi case has 
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been exploited by the press and used as a political weapon by the oppo 
sition without the slightest discretion. Seen from a distance, it looks as 
if a dam had suddenly given way, thus causing the nation to be sub 
merged in a sea of mud." 

Eden had to hurry his visit. He arrived on September I3th and left on 
the i6th. Two days later sixty-two-year-old Attilio Piccioni resigned, 
saying it was now impossible for him to continue as Italy's Foreign 
Minister. "My wish is to have full freedom in order to vindicate the 
position of my son. I am unshakably certain that he has nothing to fear 
from any investigation by the authorities. It is because of this certainty 
that until today I agreed to remain in a place of such high responsibil 
ity. But today in the face of a continuing and wicked campaign I feel 
that my place is next to my son." 

Scelba had no alternative but to accept the resignation. He named to 
the Foreign Ministry Gaetano Martino, a Liberal professor of political 
science, who had been Education Minister and who was without pre 
vious experience in foreign affairs. 

But the opposition wasn't satisfied, they wanted the whole govern 
ment to resign. The Communists raised the question of confidence in 
the government; the Socialists met and called for an inquiry into the 
reason why justice had been delayed for seventeen months. They also 
asked for Scelba's resignation, on the grounds that Italy's position in the 
situation created by the death of EDC required a change of policy. 

Right-wing Borghese said that even if all the suspects were declared 
innocent, Scelba was still the person responsible "for the most serious 
crime yet that of having left the Italian state unarmed and trembling 
in the face of its calumniators." 

The Monarchists, preparing themselves for the role of the "Honest 
Party," declared that, while they would vote against the govern 
ment, they were not associating themselves with the Left's attacks on 
democracy. 

"We believe that this government should go and its place be taken 
by another, more capable of undertaking the campaign for the cleanup 
of the country. We are united against the Left when it invents stories 
which bring disrepute upon the government. However, if that govern 
ment abuses its power and then demands that its misdeeds be hushed 
up so as to prevent the Communists from exploiting them, we shall 
refuse this." 

By now, with Hesse more or less cleared, press, public and political 
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parties lined up in two hostile camps. The innocentisti, mainly Center 
sympathizers, proclaimed the innocence of Piccioni and Montagna, 
while the colpevolisti insisted on their guilt and, therefore, that of the 
government. But even the innocentisti admitted the gravity of the sit 
uation. As the case progressed, the anti-Government journals became 
more demanding and, with a few exceptions, the pro-Government more 
righteous. The latter would contradict in the morning what the former 
had said the night before. 

In Italy, news of the government has always been carried on the left- 
hand side of the front page in morning newspapers, while the right 
side is devoted to the top news story of the day. At the beginning of 
1954, the Montesi case appeared as a half-column on the right. Then it 
became two, three columns. As the weeks went on, headlines devoted 
to the case grew steadily larger. Then one day Italy woke up to see the 
conjunction of case and government heralded in screaming head 
lines. It was obvious that something had to be done and that the next 
move was unmistakably up to the government. 



XV. The Government 



"Non temere che cadro sul momento e al natu- 

rale." Act 3. 
("Fear not, I shall fall at the right moment, and 

naturally/') 



FOR months, though his fall had been prophesied many times, Prime 
Minister Mario Scelba had been holding the government together with 
amazing tenacity. At any time it would have been difficult, but in the 
face of the Montesi-case developments, it seemed almost a miracle. His 
failure to get EDC ratified was one of the points of attack. If Italy had 
approved, France would have been put on the spot, receiving the treaty 
after it had been ratified by all the other interested governments. But it 
had been delayed too long. Scelba had made it a cardinal point in his 
program, but he was up against events which for the time being seemed 
to be playing into Communist hands. Should he push the issue too 
hard, the fence-sitters who were cool on the issue could bring his 
government down. Should he drop the treaty discussion, he would feel 
the loss of American support and face a worsening of relations with the 
Eisenhower administration, anxious for displays of solidarity in view 
of France's intransigent position. Besides, the United States was none 
too happy with Scelba's unfulfilled promises to check Communist ad 
vances. That the case had to a large extent tied his hands didn't alter 
tie facts. Now, feeling that the internal pressure had waned in the 
area of foreign affairs since France's turndown of EDC in August, he 
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decided to ask for Parliament's support of a revised plan for a European 
army. 

By September 1954, when Parliament reconvened after the summer 
recess, Scelba's loosening ties with the other government parties seemed 
ready to dissolve. When he had asked the Chamber for a postponement 
on the controversial issue of sharecropper's contracts, already put ofi for 
four years, his margin was exactly one vote. However, the minor par 
ties had always rallied behind the government on discussions of the 
Montesi case. Scelba saw an opportunity once more to call for their 
support. He decided to face the challenge thrown down by the Left 
and Right. He announced that his government would accept the first 
full-dress debate and confidence-vote on its handling of the events fol 
lowing the death of Wilma Montesi. 

However, Scelba had underestimated the dissatisfaction with his pro- 
Western stand. Both Left and Right pointed out that the Scelba Cabinet 
was responsible not only for the Montesi case, but for actions or lack 
of actions in the foreign field which might have been the fault of 
Piccioni, who after all had been Italy's Foreign Minister. Scelba, never 
noted for a lack of courage, included Italy's over-all foreign policy in 
the vote-of -confidence debate on the Montesi case. He would appear first 
before the Senate, then the Chamber. Not many observers gaye htm a 
chance to pull through, 

On the 22nd, Scelba sat on the government bench facing the assem 
bled senators as if he were a man on trial for his life. Calm, assured, 
with his neat, dark-blue suit, white shirt and blue four-in-hand, he 
looked ready to defend not only himself but his country as well. 

Few people thought that the attack would be as broad as it was. The 
Fascists led off, charging that the government's conduct in the case was 
pushing the country towards the Communists* waiting hands. "A very 
slight push at this point would be enough to put them in power." 

"We'll get power anyway!" shouted a voice from the Left. MSI Sena 
tor Franza looked at the Prime Minister. "The scandal involves the 
whole nation, because the first ten years of democratic government 
have destroyed the healthy fundamentals the Fascist regime gave the 
Italian people." 

Scelba, a confirmed anti-Fascist, became red-faced with anger, banged 
his desk and scribbled notes furiously. At one point in Franza's speech, 
he leaped to his feet and with obvious fury shouted : "1 have been much 
too patient until now!** 
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It was the closest the little Sicilian had ever come to losing his temper 
in public. He was to be subjected to even more provocation. The Com 
munists had chosen forty-nine-year-old Umberto Terracini, their best 
orator in the Senate, to lead off. He spoke guardedly but made his 
points with a cold, controlled fury. First, he said he could not under 
stand why the government had not accepted Piccioni's resignation in> 
mediately. Now the Scelba government as a whole was involved in the 
complex situation which had been created, and "just as Piccioni has 
assumed his moral responsibility, so should Scelba. Italy should have a 
government on which there is no moral cloud. For the honor of the 
Italian Republic, it is to be hoped that the government will resign." 

He went on to say that Polito had been urged to do illegal things by 
his superior, Pavone, and there was someone above Pavone^-the Minis 
ter of the Interior, at that time Scelba. How could Scelba maintain that 
he had no knowledge of what his officials were doing? "I do not know 
whether Montagna is the accomplice of a killer. But I do know, because 
it has been proved, that this scoundrel, this procurer, this informer, this 
adventurer, is a friend of ministers and even of the Prime Minister . . . 
we do not vote against this government for political reasons ... we 
merely vote against an administration already condemned; we vote 
against the friend of an adventurer, the friend of Montagna!" 

Not rill the 25th did Scelba have a chance to answer. Then, his face 
grim, set, he rose and walked to the rostrum. He began by emphasizing 
that the government had accepted the debate in order to be able to 
express its views on the most important problems of the day. The 
attitude of the government toward international questions had not 
changed, and its ultimate objectives were still the consolidation of 
peace and Italy's active participation in the defense of the free world 
through solidarity with the Western powers. The need for new diplo 
matic instruments in Europe had become more pressing since the 
rejection by the French Assembly of the EDC Treaty, but the guiding 
principles of EDC must be applied if the hopes of the European coun 
tries which desired peace and security were to be fulfilled. The foreign 
policy of the government was based upon the strengthening of the 
West in order to redress the balance with the East; participation of 
Germany in Western defense, with the necessary guarantees; the wish 
for Britain's more-active presence on the European continent; re- 
affirmation of Italy's friendship with the United States, as the most 
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important factor for the further economic and social progress of the 
country. 

Then Scelba took up, one by one, the attacks that had been made in 
connection with the Montesi case. He talked for an hour, saying first 
that an inquiry was going on which imposed on the government limits 
which the opposition had surpassed some time ago. 

He met the charges frontally, saying that accusation doesn't mean 
condemnation. "Even if it did, nobody can blame the father or make 
him take moral responsibility for the son. If all this is true for the 
father, it is also true for the government to which he belonged. Minis, 
ters are responsible for the action of their subordinates, but their respon 
sibility does not cover all their actions." He pointed out that the United 
States Secretary of State was not ousted when his former assistant, Alger 
Hiss, was found guilty of a serious crime, nor was Britain's Foreign 
Secretary or government replaced when two of his subordinates van 
ished behind the Iron Curtain. Russia's other leaders were not deposed 
when Lavrenti Beria was executed on charges that he had served 
capitalism. "Why then in Italy should a government resign?'* 

Then he set the record straight. Polito had been named to his post in 
1946 when Scelba had not yet taken over the Ministry of the Interior 
when, as a matter of fact, the Communists were still part of the gov 
ernment. And as for ex-Chief of Police Pavone, he had been highly 
praised by a Communist senator who was in the Hall at that moment. 

Scelba then charged that while there was an independent judicial 
power and a free press which guaranteed justice and truth, the Com 
munists were using a refined and shameless technique to attain their 
constant objectives, namely, the subversion of the democratic regime 
and the setting-up of a dictatorship. They were doing it by setting the 
Carabinieri against the police, the judiciary against the government, 
and casting the shadow of suspicion on everything and everybody. 

The Communists instantly reacted, yelling: "Tell us about Giuliano! 
Tell us about Pisciotta! Who killed Pisciotta?" 

Scelba disregarded the cries. "They are making use of every means 
to attack, to disintegrate the state." 

Two Communists shouted together: "It is you who disintegrate it 
... it is your friend Montagna." And Terracini returned to the 
attack, saying coldly, c Tou are overlooking the independence of the 
magistracy." 

Scelba turned like an aroused tiger: "That's what I wanted! It's you 
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who are ignoring the magistracy itself because here in this hall you are 
attempting to judge people who have not yet been tried! Let me say 
that this government does not quail before intimidations and threats. 
It will keep public order and will do its duty to see that a democratic 
regime is preserved in Italy." 

The Senate applauded; Scelba had won. The vote was along previous 
lines, 114 to 97. 

Two days later he came before the Chamber of Deputies. Again he 
outlined the government's position on foreign affairs. Then he took up 
the Montesi case, going farther than he had in the Senate. 

"The opposition has used the suspected guilt of Piero Piccioni as the 
pretext for indicting the government and the ruling class. It is on the 
presumed responsibility of the son of a minister that a whole governing 
class or even a regime has been put on trial. If the accused man had 
been a simple clerk or workman, would the press have given up whole 
pages, extra editions, headlines over nine columns, or magazines seen 
their circulation rise to heights never before seen? But who bothers 
about many other common crimes that are often more serious than 
that of which Piero Piccioni is accused? Honorable colleagues, does the 
question of whether Piero Piccioni is innocent or guilty count for noth 
ing? And even if he is guilty, no government has ever been held respon 
sible for the criminal acts of a private citizen, even if he is the son of a 
minister. If, tomorrow, it were found that the former Questore of 
Rome, Polito, is innocent, that the accusations were unfounded, would 
all this change nothing?" 

A voice came from the Communist benches: "Nobody would believe 
it!" 

But Scelba was in control of the situation: "Honorable deputies, you 
smile on hearing the remark made by the deputy on the Left, but do 
you not feel in this very affirmation the gravity of the political situa 
tion? In that sentence was the foregone conclusion, all the Left's dis 
trust and condemnation of the magistracy. 

"After all," Scelba continued, "no charges have yet been stated, yet 
the Left has claimed everyone guilty and no trial has yet taken place. 
They are trying to influence the magistracy, involving the Minister of 
the Interior, the Prime Minister, the government, accusing them all of 
omerti" 

Communist Pajetta rose to say that if it had been a worker who was 
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suspected in the Montesi case, he would have been imprisoned for a 
year by now. 

Scelba, feeling that things were going better than ever, instantly re 
plied: "If the accused person had been a worker, you of the Left would 
not have made such a fuss about the case!" As to the proposal for a 
parliamentary inquiry, Scelba declared that it was impossible because 
it would interfere with the judicial proceedings. "The government will 
raise no objection to the inquiry when the judicial action is concluded, 
should the data emerging from the proceedings justify it. But the gov 
ernment cannot usurp the dudes of the judicial authorities. We desire 
only that the truth be ascertained as early as possible, the guilty pun 
ished and the innocent acquitted. No State official has received from 
the Minister of the Interior an order that was not perfectly legitimate. 
My conscience is completely at ease. The government has nothing 
to fear and nothing to hide. I wish the whole country would at last 
realize it." 

It was a masterly display. The vote was 294 for the government and 
264 against. 

But everyone knew that the affair was far from being ended. Scelba 
had been defended by his party and the coalition mainly because gov 
ernment prestige had to be maintained* This had happened before, and 
then prime ministers were forced to resign later on other grounds. The 
Communists called it "a confidence vote worth two cents a Capocotta 
vote of confidence." 

A Turin non-Communist publication spoke of the necessity of again 
inspiring trust in the institutions and organs of the state, so that Italians 
would no longer feel "the earth trembling tinder our feet. Let us look 
facts in the face. There is no time to be lost. We can no longer afford 
to watch the strength of liberal democracy growing thinner with each 
election. No longer is it the fate of this or that other party that is at 
stake, but that of the whole country. . . , The government press has been 
more arrogant than necessary and the government itself has given the 
Communists material and offered them the possibility of setting them 
selves up as the paladins of the Constitution, of liberty and justice/* 

One thing that came out of the parliamentary debates was the un 
official alliance between the extreme Left and the extreme Right. Besides 
the feet that both had attacked the government on the issue of the 
scandals, each had repeated, almost word for word, the other's accusa 
tions on foreign policy* "Nationalism was the cloak under which the 
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Right hid its aims of disorder and destruction, just as nationalism was 
now the latest aspect of the Communist campaign all over the world." 

There was no denying that the coincidence of the Montesi case and 
the Russian peace offensive had threatened Italy's alliance with the 
West. It was a crucial moment. The Soviets were starting to move into 
the Middle East, gloating over France's problems in North Africa, and 
roaring out loud at England's dilemma on Cyprus. Where the pundits 
had predicted that Moscow and Peking would be forced to beat a strate 
gic retreat in the face of NATO, the contrary was true. It added up to a 
dreadful misreading of the signs, failing completely to adapt thinking 
to changing situations. By ignoring the force of nationalism, the United 
States was writing ofif millions of people. As the president of a former 
colony said, 'Tail to understand it, and no amount of thinking, no 
torrent of words, no Niagara of dollars, will produce anything but 
bitterness and disillusionment." 

True or not, little could be gained by calling Communism a gigantic 
failure. In the all-important struggle for men's minds and loyalties in 
Europe and Asia, time and the Russians were catching up faster than 
was realized. Just as they were making enormous economic progress, 
they were taking great strides in propaganda. Running the biggest cul 
tural offensive in Russian history, the Soviet Union sent football teams 
out into the world, ballet dancers, chess players, scientists and lecturers. 
Trade and tourism with Russia and the satellite countries were causing 
the Iron Curtain, as it existed since the war, to disappear. Doctors, film 
executives, economists from Western Europe were visiting Russia. 
East-West trade started to soar, the forthcoming dissolution of the 
Cominform and reduction of the armed forces were hailed. The Soviet 
government was no longer content to call itself a lover of peace; now it 
also wanted to appear friendly. 

The United States Information Service, USIS, buffeted about in 
Congress for years, was in no condition to match the Russians' efforts. 
It sent its clean-cut, bright young men to tell people how good democ 
racy was and how bad Communism would be. Too often they were 
in Europe for the first time, had little or no training for their jobs, 
didn't know the language, lived in the elegant "foreigners' sections," 
paying exorbitant rents and rarely missing a cocktail party. 

Meanwhile, the Communists spoke the language, lived with the 
people (they had no housing allowance), ate their food, wore the same 
kind of clothes, and had been trained to a fine point for the job. Which 
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of the two was going to convince the man in the street of interest in his 
problems, and who did he think would fight alongside him to solve 
them? 

The information-planners, still scared by McCarthy's shadow, viewed 
anti-Communism as more important than backing freedom and social 
justice. Since the 1930'$ the United States had had a social revolution 
that few Europeans fully understood or were told about. USIS kept 
addressing its material to the already convinced, refusing to acknowl 
edge that Europe was divided into classes and that the working class 
was the key to the continent, that if the trade unions could be won, so 
would the cold war. The large floating mass who, from time to time, 
were sucked back into the Communist orbit, and who had not made 
their permanent decision, were virtually ignored. American libraries 
and information centers were located mainly on the continent's swankier 
streets, on fashionable boulevards far removed from the areas of social 
turbulence. In Rome, it was right on Via Veneto and open only six 
hours a day, the hours when most Italians worked. 

The Voice of America had one man in Washington handling the 
labor side of its programs, which, in any event, had little appeal for 
workers abroad, since they were mainly about America or Russia. 
Pamphlets were far too smooth to appeal to workers, USIS using glossy, 
high-rag-content paper, while the Communists' brochures were rough 
and shabby, decorated with the crudest art work. 

NATO, particularly, showed the strain. Despite the rosy statements 
issued by Secretary of State Dulles, it was evident to everyone in Europe 
that the Western military front was rapidly crumbling, France kept 
pulling out divisions, first for Indo-China, then for North Africa. Ger 
many wanted guarantees of unification, and smaller nations were reduc 
ing the length of military service. 

While many in the West had been beguiled by the Communist propa 
ganda of peaceful co-existence, a few saw that these were only new 
forms and methods adopted by new leadership in the Kremlin,, which 
still hoped to achieve the old Bolshevik objectives of world domination. 
Old campaigner Chancellor Adenauer of Germany said, "The men in 
the Kremlin are still not prepared to remove the main causes of tension 
in the world. I consider the new tactics of the Soviet Union more dan 
gerous than the former aggressive conduct." 

Communist leaders like Togliatti fitted right into the new Soviet 
design. He had been for maintaining a facade of respectability even 
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before the death of Stalin, and he played this to a f are-thee-well during 
the Montesi case. 

Of great importance to the West was that Italy was on its side, if only 
by the thread of a few seats in Parliament. Already, in the face of the 
Soviet peace offensive, Yugoslavia was becoming an uncertain ally. Its 
return to the Russian fold would emphasize this still further. With the 
neutralization of Austria, Italy had become the last sure frontier of the 
West. If the handling of the Montesi case confirmed Italians' mistrust 
of democratic government, the West would have to pay, was in fact 
already paying. No longer was Uncle Sam the generous zio from over 
seas. The Italian had become more cynical. He regarded American aid 
as a bribe most of which didn't get to his pockets anyway, but was 
sidetracked along the way by those in Italy who had always benefited, 
in good times and bad. 

The first chink in the postwar armor of friendship and trust appeared 
when Congress started wondering where all the aid had gone. Italy 
reacted almost as shrilly as France, but with slightly more logic. They 
had something to show, if not major miracles, at least escape from 
chaos. That the aid had not eradicated undemocratic practices, swept 
aside class distinction, nor secured the country on the side of the West 
wasn't all America's fault. 

It was now seen that the charity, loans, cooperation, technical assist 
ance, UNRRA, FEC, EGA, OSP, MSA, ICA, all accompanied by some 
seven billion dollars, had helped to perpetuate an overloaded govern 
ment bureaucracy, had not diminished Communism. There was a point 
beyond which the Americans could not follow through. Once Amer 
ican pressure was eased, reforms slowed up, became complicated, got 
swamped down in detail, and bureaucracy and "personalismo" took 
over. 

The United States had won Italy's government but not her people. 
An authoritative survey showed that at least two thirds of the Italians 
thought the Americans wanted to dominate the world, and at least half 
thought this bad for Italy. The majority of those interrogated called the 
Americans very nice (molto simpaticf) but said their government 
couldn't be trusted! 

No one was more worried by this than Clare Boothe Luce, who on 
April 22, 1953, less than two weeks after Wilma Montesi's death, had 
arrived in Naples to be America's new Ambassador. Right from the 
start of her tenure, she was handicapped by a cautious Foreign Service 
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and a monolithic State Department which at times seemed more resist 
ant to change than the most reactionary Italian. It is likely that no 
ambassador plays a major part in changing State's views: that masto- 
donic organization usually wields the real influence on foreign affairs 
from its Foggy Bottom in Washington. But at times Mrs. Luce 
managed to convince them; at other times they circumvented her. The 
Foreign Service's initial loyalty was to Washington, not to an ambassa 
dor who might be gone with the next administration. One day she 
would leave; they were staying. 

While the whole free world depended, as former President Truman 
said, on how members of the Foreign Service did their work, they in 
turn seemed more occupied with the material benefits from their jobs; 
aluminum sinks and American refrigerators in their kitchens took prece 
dence over faithful reporting. It was on the advice of two State Depart 
ment careerists that Mrs. Luce made the unfortunate speech threaten 
ing to withhold U.S. aid just before the 1953 elections. It fitted right 
into the Communist pattern, and for a time almost any statement by 
the top U.S. representative in Italy was seized upon as proof of Machia 
vellian designs. Even so, within a few months she had managed to 
convince Italians that she was in their country not as a proconsul but 
to strengthen America's alliance with Italy. Several months later the 
two advisers were shifted to distant unattractive posts. 

Capitalizing on her success, the Ambassador then took a chance by 
canceling two million dollars' worth of off-shore contracts which had 
been awarded to firms where Communist workers were in the majority. 
After an initial reaction of resentment^ the policy paid oflE in defections 
from Communist trade unions. 

Mrs. Luce then started her efforts to recoup America's lost popularity 
by pressing to bring the dispute over Trieste to an end. She plugged 
away at this even when, in the fall of 1953, after a preliminary division 
of the territory, Tito had massed troops on the border of the Zone and 
threatened war. Riots in Trieste caused six deaths, and in Rome unruly 
mobs swarmed down streets, overturning and smashing English and 
American cars alike. Due to the courageous gesture of Ambassador 
Luce, who walked calmly past demonstrators at the entrance to the 
United States Embassy, American headquarters in Rome was spared 
the indignity of an attack. 

On September 20th the United States sent a special envoy, Robert 
Murphy, as trouble-shooter. He and Mrs. Luce met with Scelba and 
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Piccioni's successor, Gaetano Martino. On October 5th an agreement, 
virtually the same as the original one, was accepted by all concerned. 
Trieste was returned to Italy and Scelba was aided in his battle to retain 
his office. 

At the time, this seemed necessary to United States European policy 
which had as its core the continent's common defense. All o Western 
Europe's senior statesmen originally supported the idea, then one by 
one they left the scene. Robert Schumann was dropped in France; in 
Italy, De Gasperi died. Six years o effort since the 1948 Treaty of 
Brussels had come to very little indeed. Scelba, however, looked like a 
strong man in a key spot, particularly when he surmounted another 
obstacle several weeks after his parliamentary victory. The Chamber of 
Deputies met to vote on the ability of the new Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to handle his post. A brawl started when Giuseppe Togni, a 
Christian Democrat, was making a speech preceding the vote of con 
fidence. A Communist cried out "Fascist!" Togni replied that he had 
never been a Fascist, but that many Communists had, and he named 
three of them. Over cries of outrage from the Left, Togni plunged on 
to charge the Communists had ex-spies of the Fascist OVRA in their 
midst. That did it. With cries of '"Enough, enough!" the Left started 
moving across the olive-green carpet, toward the long table where sat 
Scelba, Saragat and Foreign Minister Martino. Before they reached it, 
they were met by neo-Fascists from the MSI party who moved in from 
the opposite side. The Christian Democrats joined in, and soon several 
hundred grown men were massed in the middle floor, before the na 
tion's Prime Minister and Cabinet, swinging their fists at one another, 
clawing faces, throwing papers in the air and shouting all varieties of 
oaths. 

Throughout the tumult, Chamber President Gronchi tried to get some 
order, ringing a bell much like a teacher's, finally throwing it down 
and stalking out. Husky ushers in black tailcoats, gold chains, white 
bow ties, and wing collars finally managed to separate the battlers. Six 
deputies and five ushers had been injured in the fist-fighting that twice 
broke up the fourteen-hour session. All the parties blamed each other 
for starting it and one deputy said, "If it continues like this, we will 
have to come to the Chamber sessions armed with pistols." 

But when the air of battle cleared away it was seen that the verdict 
was again in favor of Scelba his Foreign Minister and his foreign 
policy by no less than thirty votes. 
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With parliamentary support assured for a while, Scelba turned to 
internal affairs. In one of his speeches in Parliament on the Montesi case 
he had admitted that "it would be foolish to say everything was going 
well in Italy and for the Italians." He received heartier agreement than 
he expected. Although the Communists had distorted, to serve their 
ends, both the facts of the Montesi case and those of Italy's social and 
economic conditions, it was obvious that the government had now 
become the main guardian of the status quo. The advances made just 
after the war had been halted and reform programs had been at a 
standstill since Muto's trial. The inadequate public investments made 
in the South had barely changed the disparity in income with the 
North. The capital needed for industrialization in the South was often 
wasted in palm-lined promenades along the sea, huge palaces for bu 
reaucratic offices, political festivals, luxury apartment houses. Mean- 
while the rich were richer than ever, wages were still too low, and un 
employment remained at a frighteningly high level. Every month that 
passed with the jobless figure unchanged undermined faith in the 
government's desire to do something about the situation. Yet here was 
Europe's highest comparative cost of living, a government bureaucracy 
that ate up one third of the national budget, a national debt that stood 
at almost five billion dollars (1954 added six hundred million dollars). 
The country had the highest trade deficit since the Marshall Plan began. 
Unpaid cambiali, overdue promissory notes, amounted to millions. 

Christian trade-union leader Guilio Pastore voiced "alarm" for the 
very survival of Italian democracy unless something was done soon in 
the field of reforms. "Scelba's eight-month-old coalition government 
still must prove that the country was right in looking upon them as men 
capable of stopping a dangerous decline in the public's confidence in 
democracy." There was also new trouble brewing within the Center 
coalition. Republican La Malfa charged that collaboration among the 
four parties of the Center had never gone further than a simple divi 
sion of the portfolios amongst them. Vice-Premier Saragat's Social 
Democrats, worried by the government's immobility on social legisla 
tion, called for a "reshuffle" of the Cabinet. 

Scelba had to move. After thirteen hours of talks, he announced 
agreement with coalition party leaders on a five-point program for 
pushing basic economic and social reforms in Italy and putting up a 
stiffer fight against Communism. 

Then he turned to problems within his own party. On August 
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seventy-three-year-old Alcide De Gasperi had died of a heart attack in 
his native Alto Adige. The people suddenly realized how much they 
would miss the man who had held Italy together for seven and a half 
difficult years. In the last period o his long political career he had worn 
himself out trying to ride herd on all the squabbling factions inside the 
DC party. He had known all about the rivalry between Scelba and 
Fanfani, but had chosen the latter in a letter-testament written shortly 
before his death. In it, he warned against a revival of the differences 
between Catholic and lay forces, between Church and State, and said 
the Demo-Christian party should not become ^entangled in the toils of 
that traditional difcmma . . . between Guelphism and Ghibellinism." 

The Demo-Christian National Congress in Naples on July i6th had 
gone along with De Gasperi and had chosen Fanfani to succeed him, as 
its Secretary General. It heralded changes to come. Fanf ani's Iniziativa 
group gained 51 out of 63 seats on the National Council, Pastore's trade 
unionists 8. With this kind of majority, Fanfani was unquestionably in 
the saddle. He remained close to La Pira and Dossetti, fighting with 
them for a genuine moralization of Italian political life. That this 
moralization was shortly to point toward Prime Minister Scelba was 
not only attributable to the fact that the Sicilian had been Minister of 
the Interior at the time of Wilma Montesi's death, Fanfani, as operat 
ing head of the party, had shown a new willingness to compromise, but 
not as far as Scelba was concerned. Coming out of a Council of Minis 
ters meeting, Saragat had suggested that Fanfani. or one of his allies in 
the new leadership of the Christian Democrats should take a "more 
active part in governing the nation." Fanfani replied disdainfully that 
his party would support the government, but that he had no intention 
of placing c *hostages" in the hands of Saragat or of Scelba, for that 
matter. 

However, a meeting with Fanfani brought the persuasive Sicilian a 
reprieve. It seemed likely that Scelba had once more given assurances of 
instituting his frequently promised administrative cleanup. Virtually 
every time he had spoken on the Montesi case and its ramifications he 
had touched on the matter. In March 1954, Scelba first promised these 
reforms. His words were forthright: 

"When the citizen comes to us for some request, he feds himself to 
be in a condition of inferiority, almost as if its granting depended upon 
the goodwill of the bureaucracy. If we are at the service of the citizen, 
we must satisfy in the most cordial and ready way, his legitimate 
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requests. Why does lie make a habit of seeking recommendations [per- 
sonalismo] to obtain what is his right?" 

In a clear reference to the Montagnas, he asked why there was so 
much seeking of intermediaries to obtain that which the citizen should 
be able to claim directly. Although this likely came from Italy's long 
servitude to foreign rule, it was now time for organisational difficulties 
to be removed and a new kind of behavior created. It was a problem of 
extreme importance because of the people's hostility toward the Italian 
bureaucracy. He admitted that the inadequate recognition of citizens* 
rights didn't correspond to a democratic regime as established in coun 
tries where respect for human beings was noteworthy. 

"This concept must be strengthened by us, and revived in all our 
officials, from ushers up to the General Director. When a citizen is 
satisfied, our duty has been done. Signs should be put in the corridors, 
in the anterooms of our ministries, saying: TRemember that you are at 
the service of the public.* " 

This was all in a booklet published in March 1954, labeled "Guides 
to Public Administration, Number One." Unfortunately, Number Two 
never made its appearance, seemingly as forgotten as most of the prom 
ised reforms. The "public servants" in their day-to-day transactions 
were never further from the citizenry. If anything, relations between 
them had worsened. Wasn't anyone ever going to devote more than 
words to the daily difficulties of the Italian, people? 



XVI. The People 



"Ah, c'e un Dio vendicator, 1'alba vindice appar, che fa 

gli empi tremar!" Act 2. 
("Ah, there is a God of vengeance! The day of reckoning 

dawns which will cause the wicked to tremble!") 



THE Italian people, living in their own mysterious way, solving prob 
lems by themselves, had survived all kinds of regimes, good and bad, 
republic and monarchy, dictatorship and democracy. They usually 
found a compromise, a combinazione, to pull them out of their diffi 
culties. But with the atomic age, political and social problems had 
become so vast that such expedients were no longer enough. Resent 
ment, heretofore only partly expressed at the ballot-box, smouldered. 
The withdrawal of passports was now regarded as an expedient forced 
on Sepe, just another way of blocking the inquiries into Wilma Mon- 
tesi's death. Intuitively the people realized that this was not the solution 
any more than Scelba's purported houseclcaning of the national admin- 
istrative machinery. Drops of reform in an ocean of officialdom couldn't 
make up for past experiences. 

Since the Montesi case, the public had become vocal. They button 
holed their deputies, wrote and phoned newspapers almost unheard- 
of procedures in Italy. For the first time in history, the people were 
taking an interest in an area which had previously been the province of 
the state. Here was a real change from the meek, unprotesting Italian 
who for decades had been taken for granted as being useful only to 
pay taxes and obey the government's instructions, 

250 
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After the first flush of optimism in the years immediately after the 
war, the separation between the people and the government had 
widened. The swollen administration inherited from Mussolini was 
more than ever the enemy of the people, to be conciliated when a favor 
was wanted, hated when it was denied, and at all times mistrusted. 

There was also a long tradition of esprit jrondeur bred by centuries 
of bad government. A parliamentary committee in 1953 admitted that 
the government was still an involved bureaucracy where duties over 
lapped, laws obstructed, and pettiness and delay were the orders of the 
day. Civil servants claimed they were only following a maze of regula 
tions, some over a century old, and their superiors said the only way to 
control the situation was to insist on following the letter of the law. 

This led to constant clashes; even a ride in a train developed into a 
running battle with the authorities. The multiplicity of regulations and 
concessions, and the economic need to get transportation free or at low 
cost, meant constant disputes with conductors on rights, privileges and 
rates. 

Worse still were the day-to-day brushes with petty officials. An appli 
cation for any kind of document was a passage through purgatory. 
The citizen never had all the papers and certificates needed, or else he 
had the wrong ones, or he had omitted some stamp, neglected to pay 
some small tax. The clerks' attitude was that the man who was standing 
on the outer side of the government office windows was dishonest and 
fraudulent. The first paper he had to show was a birth certificate. 
Bureaucracy refused even to look at him if he could not prove he was 
in the world, born. If the necessary papers couldn't be produced, he 
became a no-one, couldn't marry, join the army, travel, choose a trade, 
and would even have difficulty in dying. 

The citizen was supposed to be content standing in long lines in dim 
corridors while clerks ferreted in dusty archives and made out docu 
ments with scratchy pens. And aH his efforts were in vain if he had hit 
on the wrong day, for some ministries saw people only on even dates! 
An eighty-one-year-old man had to produce his grammar-school certifi 
cate to renew the license of his car-driving school. When it couldn't be 
found, he decided to go back to school and earn a new one. Officials 
refused to hear the complaints of robbery victims if they didn't have the 
necessary 400 lire for the two copies of stamped paper on which to put 
down the complaint. Some Italians, in the attempt to get out of the sea 
of choking red tape, had no recourse but to insanity. One old man, tired 
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of waiting for an overdue pension, undressed in the middle of a crowded 
government office, another hanged himself, and a third shot several of 
the employees. 

Most Italians turned to their own devices. Author-economist Ernesto 
Rossi said that since the war they had got into the habit "of setting fire 
to a forest as long as it was public property in order to boil an egg." 
"Life in postwar Italy/' he said, "cost little to the cunning, but often 
an enormous amount to the honest." 

Unfortunately, a few men in the top of the official pyramid set bad 
examples. DC Cabinet Minister Giuseppe Medici, a public servant out 
standing for his integrity, called the turn when he said that some of 
those who held positions of great responsibility had ignored the fact 
that governmental projects were paid for by "the money of unknown 
and, for the moment, defenseless citizens.*' 

He may have been referring to the 1954 discovery that faulty admin 
istration had caused considerable American aid funds to disappear. 
From the time a plan was approved until it was set in motion, from one 
quarter to one third of the money was spent without constructing 
anything! 

While officials might occasionally be called on by American aid 
administrators for an explanation, few Italians thought of demanding 
accountings of their civil servants, particularly if they were highly 
placed. These officials were not considered as representatives charged 
with the public trust but rather, as distant masters whom it would 
never do to question. It was only natural, Italians said, that a politician 
would be involved in corruption. If not, why was he interested in poli 
tics? Besides, they didn't believe man was put on earth to be completely 
good; man was also evil and it might as well be accepted. 

But by 1954, a new set of standards was developing. Word of the 
Montesi case had spread to every hamlet in the country, even to remote 
mountain villages where telephones and autos till recently had been re 
garded with hesitation. But now movies, radio and newspapers reached 
everywhere. In the capital, disparaging remarks, tinged with the 
Romans' dry wit, were hung on the torso statue of Pasquino, mute 
spokesman of the little people of Rome. 

Previously, Italians hadn't been astonished at the political scandals 
which were periodically exposed; lacking experience in political free 
dom and with no tradition of participation in civic life, it never entered 
their minds that they wielded power by virtue of the ballot. But now 
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the Montesi case had people thinking about their country, about the 
need for change not new orders and laws, but a whole new deal. Now 
they wanted to see the results o the democracy that slowly, painfully, 
they had been getting used to since 1946. It seemed to them that Sepe, 
their hope for justice, would have the answers. So they demanded: 
"What is Sepe doing? What does Sepe thinly what will Sepe do? Why 
has nothing happened?'* They wanted to know who were the guilty 
and to see them put in prison. 

It wasn't Sepe's fault, said one of his admirers. The magistrate was 
"slow, tenacious, cautious and courageous. In a world of screaming 
apes, treacherous panthers, and insidious serpents, Sepe moves with 
the majesty of an elephant." 

However, the road of truth was difficult, and at times, dangerous. As 
if to confirm this, armed guards, day and night, watched Sepe's house 
and even his bedroom. 

Still, wrote Panfilo Gentile in Corriere Delia Sera, there was no need 
to worry about Sepe with his high moral qualities and rare professional 
skill. "Today Sepe represents the conscience of the country. To cross 
his path would mean throwing down a challenge to the whole nation, 
which would not stand for it. Anyone who thinks he can delude the 
public about this is blind and ill advised." 

Even so, the press reported-^to the people's astonishment battles 
between Scelba and Sepe^ even though the former was the country's 
leader and Sepe only a judge. One day Sepe didn't go to his office, and 
in a few hours there were hundreds of theories as to why. No one 
thought of suggesting that he had taken a day off to rest. 

Newspapers asked if the government expected the democratic press 
to keep quiet, to be accomplice to the miserable law of the Camorra by 
which not even the least of its members should be handed over to jus 
tice. There was a strong conviction among journalists of almost every 
stripe that Montagna and his friends were being aided once again to 
circumvent the will of the people. 

Foreign observers inclined to the theory that, as in the Dreyfus case, 
an element of the nation was involved that was considered to be such a 
bulwark to the state as to make necessary the suppression of the truth, 
rather than allow the exposure of the group and the consequent weak 
ening of authority and possibly an end to the government in power. 

The people still waited to hear, immersed in the melancholy of the 
city after the gaiety of mountain and beach resorts. In Rome they waited, 
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enduring the tired empty days of late summer while the air hung 
heavily along the Tiber. September came and still they waited, ques- 
tioningly, hopefully. 

On September nth, Sepe called a press conference for the first time 
and launched a bombshell. He had, he said, completed a i6,ooo-page 
report on July 26th and handed it to the Attorney General's office. "The 
investigation will be suspended on Monday, since that office has not yet 
given its opinion on the next steps to be taken." Obviously Sepe, pressed 
by the people, was in turn putting pressure on the government. He had 
done all he could by withdrawing the passports. Then, dissatisfied with 
delay, "the elephant" thought that tie moment had come, and he 
charged. Now it was up to the powers-that-be to make up their minds, 
risk the result and let justice take its course. 

Sepe's statement brought officials flying back from holidays. Within 
a week the Attorney General's office had handed back to Sepe the 
voluminous files on the Montesi case, along with a yellow sealed enve 
lope. It was 5:45 P.M. on Tuesday, the 2ist of September 1954. 

Sepe left his office just as he did every day, but the press immediately 
burst out into a wild furor of speculation. Was the whole thing again 
to be archived? Would it be a verdict of death brought about by per 
sons unknown? Would it be Piccioni? Or, in a complete turnabout, 
the supposedly cleared Prince of Hesse? 

One of the few who seemed disinterested was Ugo Montagna. Out 
side of having his passport withdrawn (and that, he said, he had 
handed over on his own initiative) he was suffering no inconvenience. 
His house hadn't been searched and he had yet to testify in court. He 
had been hunting pheasant, talking of plans for his film. 

"God only knows when this business will end. I have this morning 
presented three new suits against newspapers which continue to quote 
the Pompei report, forgetting that I have denounced Pompei. I continue 
to defend myself, and thank goodness, my nerves are strong enough to 
allow me to do it, but I hope the day when I can come out on top isn't 
far off. They will all have to pay for the emotions I have had to suffer." 

It was a mild evening, in fact rather warm for the latter part of 
September. So it was only natural that Ugo Montagna, elegant in a 
light gabardine suit, should be, as usual, sipping an aperitif in one of 
Via Veneto's crowded cafes, bestowing smiles and greetings as if he 
hadn't a care in the world. 

Then toward ten o'clock the heavens broke open. A newspaper vendor 
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came down the street brandishing his wares like flags, waving them so 
furiously that at first it was impossible to read the thick black headlines 
sprawled across the front pages. Crowds gathered around the newsboy, 
groups formed in front of kiosks. 

By the time another newsie appeared, Ugo had become sufficiently 
interested to buy a paper. When he read: "Warrants out for Montagna 
and Piccioni!" he finished his drink, left the usual lavish tip, climbed 
into his brand-new car and drove leisurely home, where he changed into 
clothes more suitable to what would presumably be a fairly long 
absence. He went to see his lawyers, who agreed that he should turn 
himself in, and they accompanied him to the Regina Coeli jail. ( ec You*re 
not a Roman till you've been inside.") 

Montagna, surrounded by his lawyers, rang the bell. 

"I am Marchese Montagna. I have come to give myself up." The 
policeman at the gate protested: 

"But I don't have any orders. You can't come in here." 

Ugo, still suave, unfolded the evening paper. The guard, overawed, 
stepped aside: 

"You may enter." 

Montagna, like a vanquished general who still insists on military 
honors, embraced his lawyers and strode proudly through the heavy 
gates. 

Meanwhile, some Questura officials, full of importance, were search 
ing for Him in the bars and cafes of the city. Even the Press Officer got 
into the act, rushing about Rome in a jeep, with a copy of the warrant 
in his pocket. 

At about the same time, police in civilian clothes waited quietly in 
front of the Piccioni home at 44 Via della Conciliazione. As Piero ap 
proached the door, Political Police head Tmmc, short, stout, serious, 
stepped forward and said that he had a warrant for his arrest. Piero, 
subdued, without hesitation went along. 

Attilio Piccioni, who suffered from a weak heart, had to be protected 
from the news. When he finally learned of it, his pallor increased, his 
face became drawn, but he said: "At this point, it is possibly the best 
thing. At least Piero can now defend himself." 

Saverio Polito, Questore of Rome for life, was at the same time noti 
fied that he also could consider himself under arrest, but because of his 
age would not have to report to jaiL 

All three were being put in preventive custody while a fuller investi- 
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gation was made. Piero Piccioni was suspected of aggravated man 
slaughterof having, on April 10, 1953, in the area of Tor Vaianica, 
caused the death by drowning of Wilma Montesi, by abandoning the 
girl, whom he believed dead, on the edge of the sea with the aim of 
disposing of her body. Ugo Montagna and Saverio Polito were charged 
with aiding Piccioni "to elude investigations by the judiciary author 
ities, turning the inquiries of the police toward the hypothesis of an 
accidental event/' while Polito was also charged with malfeasance in 
office. 

Newspaper offices were in confusion all that night. Special editions, 
for one of the first times since the war, were run off as telephones rang 
continuously with demands for information. Editors and reporters 
noisily differed on the true facts, and office boys and printers joined in 
argument. At one moment the arrests seemed to have been imagined, 
at the next Montagna was reported in hiding while the Carabinieri 
hunted him in the Roman campagna. The government-controlled news 
agency was no help, its version containing obvious inaccuracies. The 
radio ignored the event completely. Only at about two o'clock in the 
morning did things settle down, as official confirmation came through. 
In the Foreign Press Club, French and English correspondents fought 
for telephones and Americans hurriedly composed long cables. 

At Demo-Christian party headquarters these was a long and tumul 
tuous meeting. Cars rolled in, office lights went on, and even Prime 
Minister Scelba was there. Orders went out to station groups of police 
in key points throughout the city in readiness for any demonstrations. 

Excitement continued over the next day as the Minister of the Inte 
rior called in the police chiefs of the larger Italian cities for anti-riot 
instructions. The police admitted that they feared Communist exploita 
tion of the arrests. "We are not yet in a state of akrm, but in a state of 
alert/' 

That evening, workaday cares temporarily banished, Romans stopped 
in the streets to gawk at the front pages of newspapers, filled solidly 
with news of the arrests. Could it be that the legend of the bronze horse 
on the Campidoglio, which would announce the end of the world, had 
finally come true? They gathered in groups tc discuss the amazing 
turn of events. Now more than ever, visitors had the feeling that today's 
Rome, inhabited by the most expressive people on earth, was not too 
different from the time of the Caesars. The aiiimated cab drivers might 
have been litter-bearers using the same stands to discuss prices, the 
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weather, love, mankind, politics and, of course, the latest scandals of 
the day. 

In spite of sardine-can conditions on the home-going streetcars, dis 
cussions there reached epic proportions. As each new passenger boarded, 
he entered the quarrel, taking sides according to party* 

A neo-Fascist said, "You see, Montagna was working with the priests. 
The Vatican is in this right up to their necks." 

A Demo-Christian cried, "That's a lie! He supplied the Fascists with 
girls." 

A Communist said superciliously, "He did the same thing for you 
Demo-Christians." 

Similar scenes went on in hundreds of other spots in Rome, as well as 
all over Italy. But although the case was far from being settled by the 
arrests, and while few could believe that this one step wiped out the 
past, there was no doubt that Italy had seen a real act of courage. 
Throughout the whole country the feeling spread that justice after all 
was possible, and that the untouchables could indeed be touched. The 
gage had been picked up, democracy was asserting itself. There was 
again hope that the law would become independent, the schools liberal, 
the administrators fair, taxes collected, constitutional guarantees 
respected. 

Messaggero proudly said that Italy had been shown to be a country 
where citizens could be brought to justice even when they were in high 
positions. The Center press hastened to say that the measures taken 
should serve to set at rest public opinion; but it admitted that any other 
solution would have been unacceptable to the people, and went on to 
warn that clues were not proof and the accused were still not proved 
guilty. 

TJnith grudgingly conceded: "Justice is on the move; but the people 
are waiting for the whole troupe!" Its leading article on the day after 
the arrests went even further: "How can the man who stood up for 
Pavone and Polito continue in his post as Prime Minister?" 

The pro-Government papers replied to the Communists with more 
firmness than they had shown for months: "What sort of justice would 
you Communists have introduced in the place of these events trials 
like those conducted by Lenin and Stalin?" 

As far as the people were concerned, Montagna, that devil with 
women, that carefree spendthrift with other people's money, was finally 
going to get his just deserts. I Italians had hated Montagna, who came 
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to represent the tyrant, the seducer, who had money, power and women, 
it was really because he had become a symbol on which they could vent 
their frustrations. 

As soon as the imprisonment of Piero Piccioni and Ugo Montagna 
was confirmed, interest focused on the medieval building on the banks 
of the Tiber. People lined the stone parapet of the narrow street as if it 
were the mezzanine of a movie house. Passing groups of workers sang 
songs that had been written about the principals. One, started in the 
hills by the singing story-tellers, was "The Marchese and the Beautiful 
Daughter of the Century." Another, much more popular, was the 
"Wilma Beguine' 

Wilma, 

Only the sea and the night 
Know the final word 
Of your fatal destiny. 

It was no surprise that the words were tinged with sadness. Much 
more than the gay land of the tarantella, Italy has been called the coun 
try of sad lovers floating in a deluge of sorrowful songs. Anyone listen 
ing to the run-of-the-mill canzoni would think that the peninsula's trees 
never bore leaves and the sun only shone to accentuate sorrow, and that 
the moon only rose to maliciously mock abandoned lovers. Most of the 
20,000 songs written each year in the country are full of laments, bitter 
complaints about betrayal, delusions, broken hearts, disappointed hopes, 
nostalgia or just general despair. The writer of the "Wilma Beguine," 
Ruccione, had won at the San Remo Song Festival two years earlier with 
the story of another tragedy, "The Boat Returns Alone," and it was 
obvious he had got his inspiration from the police blotter. Street singers 
and barrel-organ men fought to buy the music of the "Wilma Beguine." 
It was just what they needed, a simple song that didn't violate the 
secrecy of the inquiry. 

Although Montagna and Piccioni were held incommunicado, news of 
their actions leaked out in freshets. The jail, once reserved for political 
prisoners, now contained murdering shepherds, seducers of servants 
and cutthroat crooks. Even they hurled epithets at Montagna till he 
asked to be transferred to a paid cell in the seventh wing. But he still 
wore a freshly pressed suit each day, ate elaborately prepared meals 
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brought by bis chauffeur, and proclaimed: "I am as innocent as Jesus 
Christ." He never let a day go by without doing setting-up exercises. 

Piccioni too, had a paid cell, but ate very little and was reported as 
pale and tired, his eyes red with weeping. He seemed more worried, 
however, about his father's health than his own position and, like Mon 
tagna, he maintained his innocence. When his brother came to leave 
parcels for him, the Piccioni car was circled by photographers and 
groups of the curious. Leone Piccioni shouted, "Basta! (Enough!)" 
and then, 'You're a lot of jackals!" 

The government press, however, put out glowing reports of the pair's 
contentment, until Paese Sera's Benelux said: "If they're so happy there^ 
why don't we send everybody to jail so we can all be happy? " 

The public, avid for information about the prisoners, forced the 
newspapers to resort to all kinds of stratagems for details on their daily 
lives. But the only outsider allowed into the prison was a fruit seller 
called "The Wick" because his nose, reddened by wine, glowed like a 
cigarette lighter. For years he had had his cart in front of Regina Coeli, 
and now he became famous for his sensitive ear, claiming to recognize 
the faintest noises from within the prison. Every evening about six 
o'clock he would close his stand and go home to Via delle Zoccolette. 
There, journalists would be waiting to get the news. At first C The 
Wick" didn't realize how valuable he was to them, and would hand out 
precious information in exchange for thanks or a couple of cigarettes. 
Then he decided that even for a fruit seller, business was business, and 
so for two months he held full-dress press conferences to which no one 
was admitted without payment. He even got as far as two shows a day, 
an early one for those who wanted news cheap, and a later one for those 
willing to pay more for fuller details. 

The magazine Marc'Aurdio, which told the story, said that to the 
honor of the fruit seller, "we must admit that the information he fur 
nished was always correct. If he said one day that Montagna had 
changed his clothes and was wearing an overcheck tweed, it was true, 
or that Ugo got candy from his brother and divided it with the other 
prisoners, or that Piccioni didn't feel well and spent a day in the prison 
infirmary. He was also right about the day there was a dramatic con 
frontation between Montagna and Piccioni in Sepe's presence." 

"The Wick's" prices got higher and higher, but as he was a valuable 
source of information, journalists just upped their expense accounts. 
Eventually when he had no more information to give out, he appeared 
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in his usual place with a new rubber-wheeled cart, painted red, and in 
the shafts, to pull it, instead of "The Wick" himself, there was a donkey, 
certainly bought secondhand, but just as good as new. 

The people watched Sepe and his experts and super-experts as they 
interrogated new witnesses, examined anonymous letters, put viscera 
under microscopes, checked on the bites o sea fleas and the saltiness of 
water, studied the seasonal movement of tides, weighed grains of sand. 
The press developed new sources for daily leakages, and memorials 
still popped up to be printed in double spreads. 

Paolo Monelli wrote in // Tempo: "Informers arriving from Milan 
say that up there everyone is colpevolista concerning the Montesi affair. 
Not because they have any proof that Piccioni killed the girl and that 
Montagna and Polito gave him a helping hand, but because scandals of 
this land happen all too often in Rome, and in Milan never. And types 
like Montagna are in their thousands in Rome, and in Milan not one. 
Or if there are any, they are at worst Brusadellians who in comparison 
with the Rome traffickers are just a little dirt spot. It has happened how 
ever in Milan that flying saucers and Martians have been taken much 
more seriously than in Rome. This proves Ercole Patti right when he 
says that those who are colpevolisti in the Montesi affair are those that 
see flying saucers and Martians. The Milanese say that if the Romans 
didn't get their ration of Sepe each day with a side-dish of warmed-up 
hash, they would have nothing whatsoever to talk about." 

This was a little unfair to the man in the street, who, while not 
turning away from the titillations of the news, was trying to thread his 
way through the maze. As just one example, he was confused by the 
preventive arrests; they seemed to him to be neither expedient, as did 
the withdrawal of the passports, nor an outright accusation of guilt, but 
rather a buckshot method of arriving at a conclusion. 

Again it was up to the people to form their own opinion, but it was 
admittedly a difficult task, and nothing was more distracting than the 
actions of the Montesi family. Almost as astonishing as the arrests was 
the news that the parents of Wilma Montesi had filed a civil suit against 
the arrested men, asking compensation for the death of their daughter. 
The day after the arrests they had said, "We know nothing. As far as 
we are concerned, they are both innocent. We don't believe it is possible 
they are guilty." After the filing, the family said they still refused to 
believe in the guilt of those accused. Wilma's mother was quoted as 
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saying that her daughter had not known Piccioni, nor Maurice of 
Hesse, nor Ugo Montagna. 

*'I absolutely deny that my daughter would have been able to know 
Piero Piccioni. Wilma told me everything, what she thought about 
people she knew. She certainly would not have kept quiet about a thing 
like that. She never had anything to do with princes, marcheses or 
ministers' sons." 

But it seemed that the family had finally been persuaded that Wilma 
had not died by accident. Were they beginning to believe, as did many 
in Italy, that she might have met her death as a result of participating in 
unmentionable orgies? 



XVII. The Orgies 



"O, mio bcl nido insozzato di fango!" Act i. 
("Alas! My beautiful nest, filthied with mud!") 



IN I954> vice was the monopoly o no one city, no one country. It was a 
little unjust of a London paper to portray two men, obviously Italian, 
well-dressed, casual, as one examined his nails and asked: "Been to any 
good orgies lately?" 

Yet there were tourists who had left Italy for Paris because in Rome, 
they said, if you didn't like opera, there was nothing to do at night. 
Possibly they had forgotten that the city's experience with wanton 
pleasures dated back to classic times as witnessed by Livy, Juvenal, and 
Tacitus. If vice were not immediately evident, that didn't mean it was 
non-existent. While Italy's guardians of public morals didn't close their 
eyes completely to illicit goings-on if they took place behind closed 
doors, the country as a whole accepted surreptitious sinning as part of 
the principle of facade and reality. 

A perceptive modern traveler described Italy as "the only country 
where sin is not casual but has feeling and perfume, like a Christmas 
turkey." It was this that distinguished it from locales better known for 
catering to the senses. Whereas in Paris the challenge of sensuality was 
detached, cerebral, in Rome it was animal, physical. Was that perhaps 
why "gods become men in Rome"? Anglo-Saxons like Hawthorne had 
been disturbed by Rome's unblushing sensuality and had warned that 
the city must be purged. This has always been a difficult job. One pope 
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really put his heart into it several hundred years ago; he died within 
three months. 

With the Montesi case, a jungle of sex morals was presented to the 
public eye. Under Mussolini, despite his series of mistresses and the 
vices of some of his lieutenants, Italy had had a veneer of prudery that 
made it seem as if corruption in Italy were confined to ideology. But in 
1954 a London paper wrote that not since the days of Nero had such a 
display of vice in high places been seen, and that postwar Italy was one 
large brothel. This was saying a lot, ignoring, for instance, the com 
pletely amoral Middle Ages or the words of sixteenth-century Cardinal 
Bembo, a Venetian come to Rome: "Anyone who wants to live a holy 
life must fly this city, where man can be anything he chooses except vir 
tuous." Or the case of the Bank of Rome director who in 1893, (i) 
counterfeited 62,500,000 Ike in banknotes; (2) subsidized the press to 
eulogize him and his accomplices; (3) callously inveigled deputies into 
his debt over a period of years; and (4) was aided by the Prime Minis 
ter, who personally hid a sheaf of incriminating documents, including 
over a hundred fervid love letters written by the wife of a Cabinet 
minister, which bore on the case. Commenting on this, statesman 
Francesco Nitti wrote that during his lifetime it was "among the pro 
fessional moralists who act like the custodians of virtue in Parliament 
that I have found men not only without goodness but also without 
morals." 

But this sort of thing was far from the minds of most people in the 
fall of 1954. The police had put on their blue uniforms again, morning 
mists veiled Villa Borghese, delivery boys wore mufflers, and chestnut 
vendors stirred the embers till the sparks flew. Then it was October, 
time for joyous wine festivals and picnics in the country. In Rome, 
nobody bothered about expense and the pawnshops did a roaring trade. 
Then the bright crisp days were over and Italy's saddest season, winter, 
began. People started arrangiandosi for the winter, pawning summer 
clothes and getting blankets out of the municipal pawnshop. The 
tramontane the chill north wind, started up. 

With the cold weather the Communists returned to the attack. They 
had always made planned use of corruptibility, spotting their oppo 
nents* weaknesses years ahead and gathering evidence against the day it 
might be needed. Now they set out to expand this to its fullest. They 
not only implied that Wilma had participated in orgies but that every 
one so far involved in the case was in some manner tainted. Dates and 
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places, initials and nicknames, allusions and hints were mentioned in 
ever-increasing openness. Then all of a sudden on November 16, 1954, 
they were hoist by their own petard. 

Fifty-two-year-old Giuseppe Sotgiu was a solid-looking professor of 
penal procedure at Rome University, a director of the Bar Association, 
a member of the National Commission on Legal Reform, and posed as 
an Independent Leftist, president of the County Council of Rome. As 
Muto's defender, Sotgiu had been pious, righteous and outraged, an 
implacable pointer with scorn at the capitalistic corruptors of democratic 
morals, "a putrid and corrupt society ... a perverse, privileged class." 
His wife, forty-four-year-old Liliana, was a leader in the Italian 
Women's Communist League and a gifted painter of the Guttuso, or 
Communist school. They lived in the peaceful Mazzini quarter. 

This man, three Roman newspapers now said, had been participat 
ing in degenerate orgies with his wife, two call-girls, and the under-age 
son of a delicatessen owner! An official report was in the hands of 
Attorney General Sigurani, whom Sotgiu had attacked so viciously 
during the Muto trial. It said that the Communist attorney had urged 
his wife to have intimate relations with a minor while he himself was 
present, and that he in turn had corrupted young Rossi and had partici 
pated in groups that made use of whips. 

Out of the welter of legal but lurid phrases emerged the picture of a 
middle-aged libertine who had for "recreational" activities gone to at 
least three houses of assignation. The police supposedly had a full and 
spontaneous confession from twenty-year-old Sergio Rossi, a virile youth 
who admitted he had been a "friend" to both Communist lawyer 
Giuseppe Sotgiu and his wife Liliana GrimaldL He was a university 
student who had studied bookkeeping, but had not done much about it. 
In other fields he seemed to have plenty of energy, being called by one 
paper "a Stakhanovite of love/ 1 For the most part Sotgiu had limited 
himself to looking on, but at one point had gone off with the boy. The 
parties had taken place mainly at the house of a Signora Margherita 
Targa, who was paid five thousand lire for the "seance," delivered in an 
envelope several days later. 

The clandestine brothel was a four-room apartment on the fifth floor 
of 15 Via Filippo Corridoni, near the Sotgiu's residence. It had obvi 
ously been furnished in installments, with a feeble effort at distinction. 
Landlady Signora Targa, a pleasant-looking unself-conscious young 
woman of twenty-five, said she had often received parties of friends to 
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whom she offered an unusual kind of hospitality, "broad-minded," she 
put it. Signora Targa said that she had staged the orgies because her 
husband, a clerk for a Catholic labor welfare organization, didn't earn 
enough. She made a further statement that would have been ludicrous 
had it not been so typically middle-class: "I can say that I have always 
been discreet and careful to keep up appearances." 

Before the full particulars came out, Sotgiu and his wife disappeared. 
It looked as if he were adopting the attitude of a famous lawyer, 
Carrara: "The day that they accuse me of stealing the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa, I shall do my best not to get arrested, and then prove that the 
accusation is unfounded." Police were ordered to watch the frontiers, 
and it was rumored that the couple had taken refuge in an Iron Curtain 
embassy or had managed to get to the Communist-controlled Republic 
of San Marino. 

How had Public Accuser No. i, the Robespierre of Italy, got himself 
into this mess? 

It started when two reporters for the pro-government Momento-Sera 
of Rome tried to make a second Montesi case out of the strange demise, 
in March 1954, of a call-girl named Pupa Montorzi. The cause of the 
twenty-two-year-old girl's death had been listed as acute hepatitis, but 
rumors started much as they had about Wilma Montesi. Nurses spoke 
of "unnatural causes" and of "drug addiction," Records on the girl were 
extremely meager. Journalists checked back on Pupa's former life. 

Of a modest provincial family, she came to Rome like so many 
other girls to be a model. When this didn't work out she slipped into 
the call-girl racket. One of the women who secured "appointments" 
for her was Signora Targa, later hostess to the Sotgius. Pupa became 
engaged, but her fiance found out how she spent her afternoons. Instead 
of being shocked, he said, "You might as well carry on with what 
you're doing, but from now on the money you earn you give to me." 
As the law of the milieu in Italy, this meant the girl got back as little 
as one twentieth of her takings and woe betide her if she tried to hold 
out. It was supposedly after the fiance beat Pupa unmercifully that she 
was taken to the hospital to die. 

The journalists thought there was still more information to be had, 
and one of them, representing himself as a salesman of Life Savers, 
started frequenting the apartment of Signora Targa. She told him all her 
girls were of good family, many on the point of getting married, and 
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that most of her clients were political personages. The first girl secured 
for the reporter claimed she was a student and lived with her aunt. 

From lien on the eager reporter telephoned Signora Targa from 
his office and put their conversations on a tape-recording machine. The 
amazingly gullible landlady allegedly confided that Pupa had indeed 
died as a result of the blows of her "fiance." But more interesting to the 
reporter was that she spoke familiarly of Wilma Montesi and Ugo 
Montagna. He decided to continue his investigations. 

One day, still according to the reporter's story, he was invited to join 
in a foursome with a man whose code name was Mario but whom the 
landlady identified as "Muto's defense lawyer you know Sotgiu." 
The reporter said he consented to go and arranged for a photographer 
to be outside, while evading the appointment himself* When Sotgiu 
and a woman presumed to be his wife entered, their picture was taken 
by flash, the photographer explaining it was in connection with the 
Montesi case. 

The information and the photographs were kept in a safe at the 
newspaper for months after a story on Pupa appeared. When Pupa 
Montorzi's father sued the paper for defamation of character, all the 
information was given to the Questura, which, it was said, placed no 
less than a hundred and ten men on the case not to follow up Pupa's 
death, but to track down the activities of the very-much-alive Sotgiu. 

An inquiry was conducted for over four months, led by the Mobile 
Squad, assisted by men from the Political Section, who would be more 
sure of recognizing Sotgiu. The latter were headed by Commissioner 
Cutri, who had turned in the famous report on the Prince of Hesse. 
The new Questore of Rome, Arturo Musco, personally took direction of 
the case. 

On November 12, 1954, the Good Behavior (Vice) Squad of the Rome 
Questura raided the Targa apartment and there supposedly surprised 
several people whom police identified as sometime partners of the 
Sotgius. As the investigation went on, a letter addressed to young Sergio 
Rossi was seized at the Rome Post Office which purported to be from 
the still-attractive Signora Sotgiu, signed with her "love name" Pia and 
loaded with affectionate phrases. 

On November 24th, charges were brought against six people three 
landladies of "questionable hospitality," two girls of dubious morality, 
and Giuseppe Sotgiu. Sotgiu and the two girls were accused of having 
"with the aim of satisfying the lechery of Liliana Sotgiu, corrupted 
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Sergio Rossi, aged twenty, inducing him to participate, in the home of 
Signora Targa, in an erotic meeting." There were extra charges against 
Sotgiu for having "the aim of satisfying the lust of his wife and of 
introducing into the same criminal plan Sergio Rossi," as well as having 
in September 1954 "performed, in a place exposed to the public, namely 
in a car in a Rome street, obscene acts on the person of Sergio Rossi 
who was in the car with him." 

From his hiding-place Sotgiu issued a statement proclaiming his 
innocence, and called the entire affair "a diabolical attack by my politi 
cal opponents, striking at me through my honor and that of my family* 
My defense is fifty years of life entirely dedicated to study and work, 
twenty-five years of unblemished professional life, the esteem of thou 
sands, and thousands of citizens who know me. All this cannot be 
destroyed by the noise made by journalists nor by slanderous construc 
tions. Although embittered by having to realize how hard the blow is, 
and how one must be prepared to pay for being in the opposition, I 
have no doubt at all that the source and the aims of the attack against 
me will be clarified/' 

It wasn't until November 29th that the Sotgius emerged from hiding 
to appear at the Palace of Justice. Several photographers* cameras were 
smashed in the surge against the police cordon. Signora Sotgiu refused 
to testify, but her husband, charged with contributing to the delin 
quency of a minor and with the commission of unmentionable acts, 
denied that the handsome youth had been his wife's lover. He admitted 
taking part in "intimate meetings," but insisted that his wife had not 
been present. However, young Rossi, landlady Targa and two call-girls 
identified *Tia" as Signora Sotgiu. One of the girls later tried to 
commit suicide. 

Sotgiu denied doing anything to damage the morals of Sergio Rossi; 
the young man had always been considered by him as an adult due to 
his appearance, general behavior, and the feet that he had business cards 
describing himself as a certified accountant. 

About this time the attitude of young Rossi changed. He had previ 
ously stated he had never done "certain things" until meeting Sotgiu. 
But faced with evidence to the contrary, which Sotgiu had managed to 
dig up, he admitted he was not wholly without experience. It seemed 
that Rossi was one of the "companions of the night" who confined his 
activities to the semi-suburban Nomentana district* His father hurriedly 
withdrew plans to sue Sotgiu for corruption of a minor. 
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Then the Social Democrat newspaper Giustizia brought tip the case 
o a hat-check girl who had died tinder mysterious circumstances. This 
was Maria Marconi, twenty-seven years old, who worked at the Piccolo 
Slam bar on Via Sistina, rendezvous of well-off existentialists. On 
November 10, 1950, she had been found dead at her home; her death 
was attributed to "sudden illness." A newspaper reporter looking into 
the case found that she had really died at the apartment of an American 
student named Frank Capone, at the end o a rather hectic evening. 
When the newspapers said that she was a drug addict and possibly 
involved in trafficking, the Questura o Rome admitted the facts of her 
death, but said that the other story had been issued with the aim of 
"not casting a shadow on the girl's honor.*' The reporter was forced to 
stop his inquiries. However, these later events forced the reopening of 
the case as well as that of Pupa Montorzi. 

It looked for a while as if the government's inquiry were going to be 
widened. Two other call-girls were questioned and the story of how the 
Sotgius had wound up in Signora Targa's apartment began to emerge. 
The reports were that the Sotgius, on Via Veneto one night, were intro 
duced to a pair of call-girls by one of the male "companions of the 
night" who infested The Street. And who was this "companion of the 
night" and for what purpose had the introduction been made? Could 
this be the key to the whole thing? Was the "companion" in reality 
working for the police, setting up pigeons, if not all of clay, at least with 
feet of that material? Even Messaggero on January 4, 1955, went along 
with this theory. It flatly stated that the Sotgius had been introduced to 
the call-girls by "a young man who was pretty well known on Via 
Veneto, nicknamed 'Jimmy.' The police have not been able to identify 
him . . . which is very strange as they have a detailed description and, 
it seems, a photograph!" 

Other newspapers took it up, asked exactly the same question, but 
the police weren't replying to anything. Despite the silence, or maybe 
because of it, a surprising number of people came to Sotgiu's defense 
saying that the whole thing was a frame-up and that there was nothing 
in Sotgiu's past to suggest anything of the sort. 

Naturally, Muto's magazine, Attualitb, which had resumed publica 
tion, was indignant. It charged that the story had come about because a 
scandal was needed which would be a counter-attraction to the Montesi 
case. The Center magazine, Scttirno Giorno, printed the story with 
certain reservations, saying that the death of Pupa Montorzi had noth- 
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ing to do with the visits of the Sotgiu couple and that the records of the 
telephone conversations and the photograph of the lawyer provided 
extremely flimsy evidence. Another non-Communist publication said: 
"The accusations seem absurd, above all to those who know Sotgiu for 
his ambitions and circumspect character, and his wife for her reserve." 
Friends said that Signora Sotgiu admired her husband very much and, 
in fact, in their circle was considered a jealous wife. Giuseppe Sotgiu 
was from Sardinia, a place where people were good friends and bad 
enemies, but known above all for their sincerity and seriousness. Even 
though the island's notorious bandits didn't hesitate to kill, to rape, to 
rob, sexual deviations were unheard of. 

There was something else. In large areas of Sardinia the vendetta 
remained supreme, both bandits and police went about fully armed, 
and a two-minute walk out of town frequently meant an invitation to 
murder. How, then, could Sotgiu, raised in this atmosphere, have 
walked into the ambush that seemed so openly set for him? 

Various attorneys, including his associate of the Muto trial, Bucciante, 
offered their services to Sotgiu and unhesitatingly made public state 
ments of their belief in his integrity. One, the director of Italy's top 
legal magazine, said that he hoped there was little truth in it since 
he had always esteemed Sotgiu. The Rome Bar Association refused to 
accept Sotgiu's resignation. 

The reaction of many people was one of surprise rather than of shock. 
They knew that since the Holy Year, police had been cracking down 
on girls in the Villa Borghese and other similar places, and it was known 
that when the police picked them up too often, they went to work for 
private madams. 

But the involvement of Sotgiu's wife was unusuaL The attitude of 
most Italians was "after all my wife is not my mistress; there are limits 
with her." Anticlerical intellectuals blamed moral laxity on the church- 
imposed prudery. They pointed to Vatican insistence on one-piece bath 
ing suits, fig leaves on statues, and to the ban on kissing in public. 
Others said that it was due to the fact that Italy was located in a warm 
zone, climatically speaking. And they quoted Byron: 

"What men call gallantry and gods adultery 
Is much more common where the climate's sultry.'* 

The press, after an initial period of being shocked, started to look 
below the surface. "Why," Epoca asked, "had the police waited for 
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months to catch Sotgiu redhanded? Was it in order to balance out 
the Montesi case?" Messaggero suggested that "Montagna had some 
thing to do with it." They pointed out what they thought were 
Montagna's connections with the group, including the fact that Signora 
Targa had told the investigating reporter that she knew Montagna. It 
was noted that one of the photographers involved had always been 
favored by Montagna and had, in fact, taken most of the pictures 
of the Marchese that had appeared in the press. And even on Via 
Veneto they said: "There would have been no Sotgiu case if there had 
not been a Montesi case." They asked why Momento-Sera, pro-Gov 
ernment paper, had not printed its information on Sotgiu, and why, 
although the police had confiscated a list of forty-eight phone numbers 
in Signora Targa's apartment, only Sotgiu's name came out. To whom 
had the other phone numbers belonged only to the butcher, the 
baker . . . ? 

The Monarchists printed a long article signed with a pseudonym 
but actually written by one of the country's best authors. The point of 
attack was the Sotgiu scandal. 

"Wasn't it strange" it began, "that only three papers had the initial 
access to the news, one a government organ, the other two government 
supporters? ...What about the enormous wealth of detail, particulars 
so precise they even include the details of a telephone call from Sotgiu 
to Questore Musco! How did the news get out so quickly? Officially 
neither the Questura nor the Procura published anything. The three 
morning papers, the most ferocious against the colpevolisti of the Mon 
tesi case, the supporters of the pediluvio theory, supporters of the 
Hesse diversionary attempt, supporters of the Uncle Joe diversion, they 
have all been serious critics of Sepe. These three newspapers had 
shouted 'We are even now' as if it was a game of rummy! If the 
government papers have not invented the whole thing, the Sotgiu 
scandal has been caused by the statements of a woman charged with 
keeping a 'clandestine brothel,' from one or two of the frequenters of 
this house and from a young man of 18 years. Se vera sum exposita 
[If this be the truth], the offense is that of corruption, since it appears 
that Sotgiu's wife has not charged him with pushing her into prosti 
tution. The corruption therefore must be that of a youth who looks 
much older than his years; anyway, over eighteen, that is to say, legally 
speaking, old enough to get married and do military service, an age at 
which he could even become an officer. This is the 'zitdlo' [a male 
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spinster] who is said to have been corrupted. Reporters from the gov 
ernmental papers have described him as 'sure of himself and 'smug.* 
About what the films he will act in ? the sexual curiosity he will arouse? 
the memoirs he will be asked for by the rotogravure magazines? The 
case of Sergio Rossi comes under the heading of 'consensual rape,* the 
first time applied to a minor of the male sex!" 

The humorous magazine Iravaso asked not too humorously: 

"When will we raise monuments in our squares to the good, kind 
and honest card-holding prostitutes who do their work in order to live 
and are content to live humbly on the edges of society? The scandal 
of the call-houses explodes and the police do not hesitate to reveal the 
names of a famous professional man and his wife who are frequenters 
of these houses. But why, on the crime pages of the newspapers even 
in the proletariat newspapers does one read that, among the other 
persons denounced there were two young women, belonging to 'good 
society' whose names are concealed by initials such as L.C. or M.C.? 
Why so much regard for the 'Signorine of good society?" 

The pro-Government papers led by Messaggero took another tack 
and spoke of the "putridness of the Communist hierarchy revealed by 
the Sotgiu case. It is not an isolated individual case. It is sufficient to 
look around to realize that the contrary is true. It is their [the Com 
munists'] attitude to life which has broken the ancient family links to 
satisfy immoderate desires. The Sotgiu case reveals the morals of 
certain satraps of the party and proves that Italian Communism is 
losing in ignominy and depravity even the very last sparks of that 
Messianic ardour which inspired the men of the heroic era of Social 
ism." 

Osservatore Romano, after having stressed the fact that the news 
papers of the Left had not accepted the dictum as written, "Hodlc 
mihi, oras tibi" (I today, and you tomorrow), went on to say: 

"This kind of political battle is indecorous and ineffective because 
anyone can use these same methods, and excuses can be found every 
day for blows below the belt. We have warned that the system is 
dangerous to those whose bombs may explode in their own hands, and 
also wrong because of the mortification and shame which public life 
here and political prestige at home and abroad have to suffer." 

When some journals first got their hands on the Sotgiu scandal, they 
presented it under large headlines and with more details than readers 
ever recalled reading in the Italian press. There was a profusion of 
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foreign words like voyeur, -flagellant, partouze. Benelux said: "A lot 
of people nowadays are ashamed to take a newspaper home. Soon it 
will be necessary to lock tip Messaggcro and Tempo along with 
Casanova's Memoirs and Boccaccio's Decameron." 

The right-wing press threw up their hands in horror. Said one: 
"In Fascist days these things didn't happen." Said another : "When we 
had a king, no one saw anything like this." And in Milan they called 
it "the new scandal of Rome," while abroad the case was referred to 
as "Italy in her underwear." An English resident of Rome remarked 
sarcastically, "Sotgiu is the first Italian I've heard of who takes his 
wife out at night." A host of jokes came out of the case, entire editions 
of satirical weeklies being devoted to it. One cartoon had two photogra 
phers and a reporter with a tape recorder watching a doorway. A 
passerby asks them why. 

"We are waiting for a high political personage." 

"Oh," says the inquirer, "is there an official ceremony going on?" 

"No, but it's a brothel." 

The Communists were hard hit. Paese Sera's face became as red 
as its politics. The editor hurriedly called Communist party head 
quarters for instructions on how to handle the case. "We couldn't care 
less." A right-wing magazine had a Communist saying to his wife: 
"I tell you I did it to document myself on the customs of the 
bourgeoisie." 

Caught by surprise, the party came up with a dozen different ex 
planations, first trying to switch the spotlight back to Capocotta. 
Gazzetta del Popolo warned them: "Don't look for the Capocotta in 
the eye of others when you have a similar Capocotta in your own." 
And the government press said that while at Capocotta they only 
gambled, at Signora Targa's they did worse things. The Communists 
answered that no one was killed at Signora Targa's, to which the reply 
came back: "Who killed Pupa?" 

It was claimed that now the accuser stood accused, and that if the 
Center had wept, the Left wasn't laughing. For months it had placed 
the whole government class in the dock and now suddenly the tables 
were turned. The evening of the Sotgiu "bomb," Socialist leader Nenni 
was scheduled to make a political speech. With the insouciance of an 
experienced acrobat, he said the blame for Sotgiu's predicament was 
the rotten and corrupt bourgeoisie. However, when questioned he re 
fused to expand this cryptic statement. 
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For the Communists, it meant a crisis. They hadn't hesitated to 
announce the immediate suspension of Sotgiu from all Communist 
associations. Although he had run for office as an 'Independent of the 
Left" he turned out to have had a Communist party card all the time. 
But there was some hesitation about completely torpedoing their fore 
most moralist He was close to Togliam and his work in the Muto case 
had undoubtedly helped the party; dropping him could threaten the 
collaboration policy at a time when its expansion was being discussed. 
Sooner or later, a bourgeois, even though a militant, said the "hard 
ones," succumbs to bourgeois interests. Sotgiu was one o the "soft 
ones," not really a proletarian. The party should no longer admit 
"members of a decadent and opportunist class, who looked upon the 
party as a career or an adventure." Togliatti was held responsible for 
the transformation of the PCI from a revolutionary attacking minority 
into a mass of members mustered at random, capable of electoral 
successes but no longer forming an unshakable "cadre." Rather than 
force the issue, he approved the elimination of the fallen angeL The 
speed with which Sotgiu was dropped, once the decision was made^ 
indicated that his type was even less valuable than a fellow-traveler. 
Party standards for membership were tightened. 

Sotgiu's letter of resignation (as President but not as a member) to 
the County Council sounded almost like those of Pavone and Piccioni: 

"Following on the scandalistic campaign unleashed against my 
person, I beg you to place before the Council my resignation as Presi 
dent. In order to care for my honor and that of my wife I need full 
freedom of action. It is also desirable that the activity of the Council 
should not be mixed up in this in any way." Another Communist was 
elected President with, incidentally, the votes of the Monarchists. It 
was obvious that they were still angry about Hesse. 

But the Communists were having other troubles. While the Sotgiu 
case was developing, another scandal was being -uncovered. The man 
who had directed INGIQ a national tax-collecting organization, was 
arrested along with forty other officials, mainly Communist party 
leaders. INGIC collected the daxio, the internal customs, paid on goods 
like wine and oil brought from the country into the larger cities. 
Government investigations showed that instead of securing the con 
tracts by competitive bidding, in Left-controlled towns the contracts 
had been awarded when INGIC paid large stems into party treasuries. 

As if this weren't enough, the public started learning the facts about 
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clandestine trade in strategic materials originally shipped from the 
United States to NSTO countries. The transshipping to Iron Curtain 
countries though Italy had given the Communist party additional 
millions. It seemed as if, until the Sotgiu case, the government had 
been too cowed by Communist leadership to expose the Leftists' par 
ticipation. 

A more direct result of the Sotgiu exposures was the loss to the 
Communists of trade union support. It started when Sotgiu was unable 
to talk as scheduled to workers in the Bombrini-Parodi-Delfino factory 
at Colleferro, south of Rome, on November 28th. This was Italy's 
largest munition factory. In 1953, the non-Communist union, CISL, 
had managed to wrest precarious control from the Communist CGIL. 
Now, new elections were coming up for the factory committees, and 
all predictions were that the Communists would regain their former 
position. Sotgiu, an eloquent, forceful orator, had often contributed 
to lining up workers for the Communist-dominated union. After the 
''bomb," the meeting with Sotgiu was canceled and later another Com 
munist spoke in his stead. But the workers were so shocked by events 
that in the elections the end of November they upped their vote for 
the non-Communists from 54 per cent to 68 per cent, giving the CGIL 
only a measly 21 per cent. 

From this came other repercussions. For the first time since the 
end of the war, Pastore's union, CISL, won a majority of worker rep 
resentatives not only in the huge Pirelli Rubber plants but in other 
former red citadels, Ducati Motors, Falchi Steel, Montecatini Chem 
icals. When workers rebelled in the giant Fiat factory in Turin, the 
country's largest, party leaders were really disturbed. They had always 
thought of Fiat workers as ideologically impregnable, hard-core Com 
munists who would never give ground. These were Italy's most pro 
gressive workers, and according to the theories of Marx and Lenin, 
they would naturally attach themselves to the Communist standard. 
But in March 1955 they swept the myth away. CGIL attributed the 
setback to American government interference and employer coercion. 
But they tacitly admitted the falsity of these claims by adopting a 
program that called for friendly overtures to the non-Communist 
unions. 

Pastore had been waiting for just this opening. Now he could talk 
of equal treatment for CISL. The previous summer he had, for the first 
time, negotiated with employers on a separate basis without the Com- 
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munists. What's more, he had succeeded in gaining a national contract 
with substantial wage boosts, and had had temporary premiums like 
those for bread and transportation incorporated into base pay. Thirty- 
three national contracts were signed on this basis. CISL began to be 
considered by the workers as Left, i.e. proletarian. Speaking at the 
CISL national convention in April 1955, Pastore estimated the organi 
zation's membership as now over two million as against CGIL's four 
million. 

In the year following the Sotgiu case, Communist trade unions lost 
around fifteen per cent of their adherents, and defeats continued into 
1956, when Fiat again gave a majority to CISL and the Communists 
lost at Olivetti. Although much of this success was due to the non- 
Cornmunists being able to capitalize on the Sotgiu and other dis 
closures, part came through the new line adopted by Pastore's union. 
It no longer stressed anti-Communism as its only policy, but even 
joined Communist-dominated unions in strike actions based on purely 
economic grounds. The emphasis was on take-home pay, not political 
maneuvers. Its officers in Rome, by orders of the aggressive press chief* 
Claudio Rocchi, had signs like: <e ln this house of workers no one will 
ask what party card you carry, only what your wage demands are, n 
"Want to talk politics? Step outside," "Let's talk of what unites us, 
not what divides us." 

Not resting on its laurels, CISL started pushing the adoption of the 
forty-hour week and a new sliding wage-scale. While CGIL still had the 
allegiance of the majority of Italian workers, it was obvious that they 
could no longer paralyze Italy with a Red-called strike. 

The government's changed position was best illustrated by a cartoon 
that portrayed a meeting of Demo-Christian party chiefs. Scelba was 
saying "I am happy to announce that in the matter of scandals we 
are now tied with the others." It seemed that with this parity now 
achieved, the government could breathe; that it was, in feet, saved; that 
an antidote had been found. Vice-Premier Saragat's newspaper said, 
"Today the forces of democracy are in the position to dominate and 
denounce. The accusations against the persons arrested in the Montesi 
case, in spite of the most diabolical machinations, have fallen to the 
ground one by one under the blows of the investigation conducted in 
die most rigorous and implacable manner. Now there remains sus 
pended in the air only the petrified echo of a slanderous voice and 
nothing else." 
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A government figure felt it was now possible to agree with pious 
Saint Benedict, who back in 500 A.D. had said, "Opportet ut eveniant 
scandala" (It is suitable that scandals come out) implying that was 
the only way corrupt conditions could be corrected. 

It may have been just sheer coincidence, but on the afternoon of 
November 19, 1954, exactly three days after the Sotgiu scandal broke, 
Ugo Montagna and Piero Piccioni were "on their own recognizance" 
given provisional liberty pending further investigation. Although the 
year's first cold wave had gripped the country in frosty fingers, the 
trembling stopped. 

There were all kinds of speculation as to why the suspects had 
been released. Messaggero made no bones about accusing Giuseppe 
Montesi, Uncle Joseph, of having the answer. It addressed an open 
letter to him: 

*Tou (Giuseppe Montesi), like all the others in your family, claim 
that Piero Piccioni is innocent. It is your duty to tell the magistrates 
the reasons upon which your conviction is based. Since you are Wilma's 
uncle one would not think of a trip for immoral purposes, but one 
might think easily that you, Signor Giuseppe Montesi, had taken 
your niece for a drive to Ostia to help her bathe her feet in the sea. 
One could also suppose that your niece died before your eyes, and 
you had not the courage, fearing the trip might be misinterpreted, to 
tell the truth at once, but preferred awaiting events." 

Although young Montesi had filed suit against four employees in 
the office where he worked afternoons, accusing them of perjury and 
defamation of his character, he made no move against Messaggero. 
It may have been because of this or due to a number of imponderables 
that at a certain moment, difficult to pinpoint, sentiment started to 
shift in favor of the released men. Maybe the imprisonment had been 
too hasty; possibly Sepe had been pushed into it by the pressure of 
public opinion, which had demanded a victim. Some said that because 
Piero had been the son of a Minister, justice had leaned over back 
wards and much too far. Le Monde in Paris joined in saying it was 
likely that the judicial powers had taken arbitrary action to satisfy 
vox populi* 

An editorial in Le Ore held a different view: 

"A magistrate in the center of this merry-go-round is still a man; 
and if he is told continually that a certain individual is untouchable^ 
he ends up by touching this person, cost what it may, independently 
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of every truth and reality. Man possesses various types o dignity, and 
to do something he is told he can't do can be one kind of dignity, 
Some day we shall learn whether the arrests were a case of this kind." 

Even Paese Sera admitted there might be some truth in this, and 
Rightist Leo Longanesi said that the arrests had forced Italians to 
consider Piero and Ugo martyrs. "I am, as you know, for an energetic 
moralizing action in this country dripping with vice; but I am not 
disposed to accept the imprisonment of a man for a generic motion of 
condemnation concerning his conduct.'* 

Others said that Piccioni and Montagna had been released because 
Sepe had no proof, and the pair's lawyers said if they were not com 
pletely absolved they would ask to be sent up for trial. Any further 
investigation, many agreed, would only mean more groping in the 
dark. 

Qsservatore ~R.omano chose this moment to revive the wading theory, 
saying that it was a thing that could happen to anybody, and in early 
1955, Settimo Giorno summed up Ugo's defense. 

"We do not see in what way the Marchese Montagna is concerned 
in this affair. The morning of the nth April, [1937] he went to 
Capocotta? It would be just as strange to be surprised if a lawyer 
went to court. He didn't want Piccioni spoken of on the property? 
Anyone would try to protect the name of a good friend. The inter 
cepted phone calls [to Polito] ? No value can be attributed to anony 
mous communications that anyone could have invented. Besides all 
this, we insist that the meetings at the Viminale took place not on 
the 29th April but on the nth May. At that time inquiries had been 
handed over to the judiciary authorities. Unless you want to be so 
absurd as to say that Attorney General Sigurani was an accomplice, 
Montagna must have committed an 'impossible offense.' n 

The magazine Tempo said that one of the main things Sepe had 
against Piccioni was that one day in April he was seen walking in 
Via Tagliamento. Paolo Monelli asked if it were normal to arrest 
someone just because about a month before the crime he happened 
to be passing through the street in which the victim lived. 

Another publication said the files were full of Montagna's financial 
dealings but contained nothing proving him to be an "organizer of 
murders," as Anna Maria had charged. Others said that it was hard 
to believe that a man of Montagna's intelligence would have had the 
idea of dropping the body of "Wilrna that near his hunting preserve, 
t ,_ 
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Why get rid of a corpse on your doorstep? The Italian coastline was 
long enough to find another spot. Could not the whole thing have 
been the result of a battle between drug smugglers? 

Wilma's death now became a doubtful crime with a plethora of 
accusations and a dearth of admissions. There were too many indecisive 
elements, misleading clues, fragments of truth, too much evidence 
that on examination vanished into thin air. 

People started to lapse back into their previous cynicism, again con 
ceding indulgence for inevitable excesses of power. They had main 
tained their interest in the case, however, because even after months 
it had remained a first-rate play. But like Tennyson, sickened at the 
shifting scenes, they waited for a mysterious playwright who would 
show, "in some fifth act, what this wild dream means." 

Cesare Zappulli, who had followed the case from its eruption ad 
mitted his inability to straighten it all out: 

"The facts are complicated, the characters act strangely. None of 
them are completely normal; there are people who seem gifted with 
an iron-clad memory, who can remember even months afterward de 
tails like the buckles on the shoes of a person they had just seen on a 
train, others who hear about a dead body on their doorsteps and don't 
even take a step out to have a look at it. Testimony blooms like the roses 
in summer, to be retracted after a day, an hour. White becomes black, 
blondes dark and vice versa. Piero Piccioni dissolves into the Prince 
of Hesse, on the head of his blonde girl friend sprout the raven locks 
of Montesi Hysterical mythomanes, unbalanced persons of every kind, 
sluts in search of publicity, women who dream with their eyes open 
of being made mothers, tenacious confession writers and anonymous 
rumor-mongers form the chorus of this disconcerting tragedy. The 
press precedes justice; enterprising reporters, scrambling along mys 
terious paths, arrive before the magistrates to discover provisional 
truths. But when the magistrates, following the high road, get there, 
the truth has disappeared, has been elsewhere, has raised its flag on 
the hilltop opposite. So then they're off again, the frenetic procession 
of judges, experts, witnesses, lawyers." 

It was a time of confusion. The main characters were becoming less 
black and white, assuming various shades of gray. Word went around 
that Sepe was being fired, that he had resigned out of frustration, or 
that he was in reality playing the game of the innocentisti. Prime 
Minister Scelba took a side-swipe at him by deploring the fact that 
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certain details of the inquiry had leaked out to the Communist press, 
even though, Scelba said, he felt certain it hadn't been from Sepe 
himself. Then the government spokesman, Messaggero, said that Sepe 
would ask to be placed on the retired list, since he was suffering from 
a serious nervous breakdown as well as asthma. It was also reported 
that he was having trouble with the trade unions. At the same time, 
he had received anonymous death threats and his guards were doubled. 
It looked as if excuses were being found for Sepe to wash his hands, 
like Pontius Pilate, of the whole case. If he were to give it up, it might 
mean another judge more amenable who would dismiss tie charges 
against Piccioni, Montagna and Polito. If, on the other hand, he were 
convinced of their guilt, he would have to write the Sentenza, the act 
of accusation which would sum up the results of the investigations. 
Without this no one would be brought to trial. 

Sepe, issuing a rare statement, did his best to quiet the talk by saying 
that he had a touch of influenza but no nervous breakdown. As far 
as trouble with the unions, it concerned a single agricultural worker 
who had put in a few days on the magistrate's farm. "I have just a 
few acres," he said, <c but if things go on at this rate, people will begin 
to think I am the Duke of Torlonia [Italy's biggest landowner].* 3 

Sepe was even accused of using intimidation in questioning wit 
nesses. He replied: "It is mental gymnastics, not violence, that brings 
results." In September, infuriated by the arrests, Christian Democrat 
circles had shouted that he was a Communist. His outraged reply was: 
"I a Fascist, a Communist, a Socialist? I am a magistrate, that's 
all. My program is to make everybody respect the law. The legal code 
is my party." 

But as the weeks went on, it was noted that the Sentenza was not 
being issued and it was evident to anyone that the tension was off. 
It was as if the climax had been reached, the utmost said. A few 
special editions came out, but headlines were a fraction of their former 
size. A half-dozen new magazines appeared offering "New Truths on 
the Montesi Case" They sold badly. 

Names and minors that had once commanded headlines dropped 
out of sight and hearing. And even Benelux wrote in Paese Sera of 
the blue sky that "shines about us, that makes us feel good. To the 
devil with dope, orgies and the corrupt people, let's buy a flowering 
branch of peach blossom and take it home." 

Others joined in, saying that democratic Italy should not be like 
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the Fascist regime, which used moralism against its adversaries. They 
admitted that the political struggle in Italy had been reduced to a 
competition in which each side tried to accuse the other of having 
the most offenders in an erotic sense. Besides it was recalled that 
Seneca, back in the first century AJ>., had told Lucilius he was wrong 
to think "our age is peculiar for vice . . , these are the faults of man 
kind, not of our age." 

The war of charges and countercharges had slowed down. If there 
were people pulling strings behind the scenes, they were having more 
difficulty in obtaining successes. The Montesi case had moved away 
from the vaudeville farce it had become; now it had become an unad 
mitted symbol, oddly enough, of better government. La Stampa said 
that even though the government had shown itself conscious of its 
duties and responsibilities, there was much still to be done to make 
the people feel that the republican state was what it should be: a re 
liable guardian of justice and freedom. 

Carrier e delta Sera joined in saying that it had been fundamentally 
necessary to get the case out of the way, to reduce it to its real pro 
portions, but now it must no longer be allowed to affect the political 
life of the country. The situation, in its international, internal and 
economic aspects, was too serious and there were too many problems 
to be faced. Most important was that the country be governed 
efficiently; it rested with the judicial authorities, and with them alone, 
to acquit or to convict the accused. 

There were calls for dignity and a return to old-fashioned standards. 
A person's private actions were being confused with his public life, 
sex scandals were substituting for parliamentary programs, and a 
hastily taken photograph was worth more politically than a careful 
study made by a commission. Wasn't it time to turn back to the 
problems of the South and fight electoral campaigns on normal bases? 
A few of the country's leading literary figures started looking past the 
effect, searching to identify the cause. In an open letter to publisher 
Mondadori, writer Indro Montanelli put the middle class, of which 
he was a member, on trial. It had no politics, he said, but bet on all 
the parties like a roulette player who puts equal amounts on black and 
red, the Right and the Left. He pointed out that reforms had been 
useless. 

"The bourgeoisie doesn't care, it doesn't think of long-term planning 
but believes the answer lies in short-term tactics, so they ask for 
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miracles as the Neapolitans do from San Gennaro. Our middle class 
has an obscure desire for suicide; it is more anxious for death than 
for battle." 

Alberto Moravia had long lashed at the group, unmercifully painting 
their crudity, their loneliness, their bitterness, their indifference. Pub 
lisher Arnaldo Mondadori thought that writers like Moravia and 
MontaneUi had the wrong slant, that their concept of the bourgeoisie 
was outdated. There was no middle class to be accused; it was a 
scarecrow. Besides, maintained Mondadori, you couldn't divide a 
conscience into a middle-class section, a proletarian section, and so 
on. Writers and film directors, because Italy was a country of the mask, 
had shown the Pantaloons on the screen, but not the middle-class 
commendatori. "If we are to take off our masks, let us all take them 
oS at the same time/" 

But most of Italy's writers had been strangely unmoved by the 
moral bankruptcy the Montesi and Sotgiu cases seemed to show. Al 
though they seemed to think that Montanelli's brutal self-examination 
was not their duty, the aftermath of Wilma Montesi's death plunged 
them into controversy about the postwar role of the literati. 



XVIII. The Literati 



". . . e' una commedia, lo so, ma questa angoscia 

eterna pare." Act 3. 
"... I know it is but a comedy, but this suspense 

seems eternal.* 5 



FEW countries offered their writers the incredible richness of material, 
the variety of human experience that could be found in postwar Italy. 
Everyone seemed to have a story to tell, full of drama and despair, 
suffering and perplexity. The Montesi case alone offered dozens of 
themes profound, human, complex crying out for answers. In the 
immediate postwar years, Italy's writers had reported this kind of 
story, not offering any solutions, not analyzing, just photographing 
with a glance that was only occasionally probing. Most works were of 
limited character, describing a detail of life, elaborating an anecdote, 
instead of the evolution of a character or a series of changes in a 
psychological situation. Novels seemed to lack significance, almost as 
if a dimension had been omitted. Foreign critics said they rarely re 
vealed man to himself. And there was almost no attempt to define 
values, too little concern with things of the spirit. Unanswered was 
the anguished cry of Luigi Pirandello and of Adriana Bisaccia: "The 
truth? But is there such a thing?*' 

Most of the literary output was still dominated by provincialism, 
action taking place within a particular group, in a particular region 
of Italy. Silone wrote of the Abruzzi, Levi of Lucania, Cagnetta of 
Sardinia, Pratolini of Florence, Palazzeschi first of Tuscany, then of 
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Rome of its petty gossips, its localized fantasy and malice. Foreign 
readers found these books pleasing because they were picturesque 
if not profound. Yet out of this regional writing could come larger 
themes; there was, for instance, Sicilian Vitaliano Brancati, who used 
the theme of man's vanity to reach a universal level. 

But in a country in transition it was amazing how few writers put 
their finger on the country's social sores. In the context of Italian 
literary history it was understandable. It wasn't that authors wrote 
from social unconcern, but for too long they had preferred form to 
content, emphasizing the precious in prose, poems and essays or turning 
out sentimental novels. Leonardo Olschki said they seldom disclosed 
"a perplexing situation, a perturbing problem, a profound picture of 
the forces and influences, paradoxes and enigmas and fatalities that 
dominate human thoughts, passions and destinies. Their tragic and 
comic situations are individual accidents... that grant no insight into 
the conflicts and abysmal mysteries of human life.** 

This had been true for centuries; and all through the iSoo's, when 
the romanticists dominated, literature was particularly detached from 
life. Then came Giovanni Verga to turn out stories full of the passion 
and blinding sunlight of his native Sicily, heralding the change tx> 
realism. But despite a new, terse, individualistic styfe, they were limited 
in scope. D, H. Lawrence translated them as "Little Novels of Sicily.** 
The realist or naturalist trend was widened by Nobel prize-winner 
Luigi Pirandello, who posed questions on man's role while retaining 
the inextricable mixture of comic and tragic that had been Boccaccio's. 
This pattern, seldom entirely tragic, seldom completely comic, was 
hewed to by the writers and film makers of the 1930*5. For, although 
modern Italian literature was first acclaimed after World War n, it 
had its real start during Fascism when writers like Moravia, Vittorini 
and Alvaro developed round a group of literary magazines. 

With the end of the war the so-called realist writers took over. For 
a while it seemed as if it were an exciting development, as in films 
and art. Writers, unlike painters and movie makers, were never 
captured as a group by the Communist party although there were 
Communists among them. In fact, the movement seemed to be headed 
no place in particular, and critics said that fragmentary transcripts of 
life weren't enough. Religious, political, social and moral questions for 
the most part remained untouched. It was a confused period of realism 
for realism's sake, still avoiding basic themes, still offering no solutions. 
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To solve what in many cases had become a personal problem, some 
joined political parties and movements. The resistance had brought 
many in contact with the New-Deal-like Action Party and with the 
Communists. Prestige o the Church was high, a revival of cultural Ca 
tholicism was expected, and writers hastened to huddle under its 
protective wings. But as the postwar years went on, disillusion set in. 
The Action Party dissolved under internal strains, the best Catholic 
writer, Giovanni Papini, was put on the Index. The Church, besides 
condemning existentialism and making vague sorties in the field, 
gave little support or encouragement. Despite the large number of 
Catholic writers, few reached real stature, and French writer Vaussard 
said: "One cannot but be alarmed by the total lack of striking literary 
works from the Catholic pens of contemporary Italy. In erudition, 
history, criticism, human science in general, we still do not see any 
work elaborated by the new Demo-Christian generation. This absence 
of depth amongst the under-forty-year-olds is no doubt the biggest 
weakness of Christian Democracy in all the countries where it is in 
power, but in Italy most of all.'* 

The lethargy that critics like Vigorelli attributed to Catholic culture 
was also noticeable among the Communists whose intellectuals were 
bourgeois, the biggest snobs in the country. Besides, party chieftains 
were too busy fitting their tactics to events in Moscow to pay much 
attention to cultural activities. Pamphleteering, yes; but writers of 
books were possibly too long-range for the supposedly imminent 
struggle. 

Meanwhile the early writings of Hemingway and Faulkner, Saroyan 
and Cain not only had shown Italian writers a new way of expressing 
ideas, but also had awakened them to the possibility of freedom of 
choice. Elio Vittorini, who had translated many of the Americans into 
Italian, was one of those faced with the choice of decision. He had 
continued Verga's break with tradition, taking up the pilgrimage of 
Dante, the search for eternal verities. In his postwar book, "The 
Women of Messina," Uncle Agrippa rushing about Italy looking for 
his daughter was the symbol of the Italian who after the constricted 
Twenty Years of Fascism managed to get out, see the stars and find 
that there were other people in the world. 

During the Resistance Vittorini joined the Communists but by 1947 
he was disillusioned, and evolved his philosophy that the writer must 
be alone, must be free. He left the party. It wasn't as easy for some 
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of the others to make a decision. One of Italy's best postwar authors, 
Cesare Pavese, was confused by the contradictions. Himself a Com 
munist, he couldn't make up his mind to quit the bourgeoisie into 
which he had been born. Anguish born mainly of this problem pushed 
him to suicide in 1950. 

His book, "The Beach/' was only 115 pages long, but in It was his 
theme of loneliness and the difficulties of human communication. It 
was recognized by Leone Piccioni, admittedly one o the best of the 
postwar literary critics, as of great importance because it indicated "the 
other threat *.. that of objective research on diverse social strata, on 
the lives of others not specifically detailed in themselves." 

But, though Pavese's death seemed to be a warning, younger writers 
chose to stay outside the current of contemporary life, as if they had 
yet to make up their minds where to stand. This was pointed up by the 
Montesi case, when writers as a whole avoided the division into 
innocentisti and col-pevolisti followed by most of the country. It was 
a controversial question and therefore to be skirted. Too many, faced 
with freedom of choice, had taken it to mean withdrawal, non-involve 
ment. It was safer to stick to writing about tragi-comic happenings in 
isolated villages, to flaunt the banner of neorealism, to write of symp 
toms rather than to search for causes. Malraux's fhomme engage was 
a rarity. 

However the Montesi case had shaken their detachment and started 
a fevered debate on the question of participation in public life. Spokes 
man for the noninterventionists was novelist Guido Piovene, who 
thought writers should hold themselves apart, not put in their word 
on every theme of contemporary life. As for himself, he said: M I 
don't propose to write on the Moatesi case nor on any of the other 
scandals that are ripe or ripening. My lack of interest in such sort of 
business which has its basis in cocaine and orgies, is absolute. These 
things seem to me to be infantile and idiotic, and infantilism and idiocy 
end in futile bloodshed." 

Arrigo Benedetti, author of "Fear at Dawn," took exception to this. 
**To invite our writers and artists to keep themselves apart means en 
couraging the worst inclinations of Italian literature/' He said that in 
the immediate postwar years Piovene had accepted, with other literati, 
the task of restoring society and of recognizing the damage done by 
Fascism. "The weight of this has not diminished today, because the 
themes which dictatorship left as an inheritance and which Piovene 
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attacked with courage at the end of the war, are still before us now, 
and they must be solved with our participation still." 

One of those who spoke up was Alberto Moravia, flatly saying that 
the left-wing press had used the "Montesi-Montagna case as a club to 
belabor the government, the decadent aristocracy and nearly everything 
else it is opposed to." This was unusual, coming from a writer who 
had long been a forthright critic of these upholders of the status quo 
and their moral inertia. But it illustrated strikingly his independence 
of thought, and when, in January 1956 with the Dolci case, the freedom 
of writing was threatened from another sector, he led the defense. 

Although for some time it had been evident that the problem of 
the South was possibly Italy's gravest, writers had hesitated to approach 
it. Those who worked for newspapers mainly did art, film or literary 
criticism, turned out travel articles or pieces on remote history. Since 
Carlo Levi's "Christ Stopped at Eboli" there had been nothing of real 
impact. Then a Northern poet-writer, Danilo Dolci, made the rest 
of Italy sit up and caused writers who had been secluded for years 
in their ivory towers to descend onto the field of battle. 

Dolci, in 1952, had installed himself in "the quadrangle of misery," 
an area near Palermo where four towns had provided most of the 
bandits for outlaw leaders like Giuliano. He had been there for a 
short time when a neighbor's child died through lack of milk. Shocked 
to the depths of his soul ("Is it possible to believe that in our times 
a child could die of hunger?"), he lay down on the bed with the dead 
child and began to fast. The head of the Sicilian parliament became 
alarmed and sent him a million lire, with which Dolci started an 
asylum for children born to undernourished mothers. He adopted 
eight himself, and then married the widow of a fisherman who had 
been killed by bandits for refusing to pay them protection. 

The young thirty-two-year-old writer turned out two books, "Come 
Quickly* Here People Are Dying," and "Bandits of Partinico." In 
them he said that in Giuliano's village the menfolk had been sentenced 
in the last ten years to a total of one thousand years in jail. This in a 
village of fewer than five thousand inhabitants! Public order was 
kept by one hundred and twenty policemen, spending a quarter of a 
million dollars a year; and one public servant had the job of collecting 
the bodies of murdered people (over thirty in eight years) . "Here the 
rejects of society have no choice but to become bandits. Thirteen people 
in one winter committed suicide out of despair, and one man murdered 
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his brother to get his food. The average income is ten cents a day . . . 
two people out of three have no work . . . only one out of four children 
attends school, and he does so without books." 

It was obvious that a man thus outspoken would get into trouble. 
When the unemployed of the "quadrangle" decided to go on a protest 
hunger strike, Dolci joined them. The strikers had made no speeches 
and the only poster they carried was one which reproduced the fourth 
article of the Italian Constitution, recognizing the right of every 
citizen to work. The police, outraged, charged Dolci and twenty-one 
others with occupying government property, holding a seditious dem 
onstration and meeting in public without permission. 

For the first time, virtually every writer in the country from every 
political group, as well as actors, directors, painters, joined in protest: 
Gorresio, Vittorini, Silone, de Sica, Levi, Olivetti, Pratolini, Vigorelli. 
Alberto Moravia headed the committee and, as a personal gesture of 
solidarity, printed in his literary review, along with the first new 
chapter of his own new novel, an article by Dolci. No sooner had it 
appeared than the Questore of Rome charged Moravia and Dolci with 
offenses against morals. The whole press rose in anger. Here, they 
said, was Moravia, an Italian author whose books had been translated 
in every Western country, put on an even lower level than the writers 
of the tawdry fumetti. And Vittorio Gorresio wrote in La Stampa: 

"Blood is frequently spilled in Italy in clashes between Communists 
and police, peasants occupy land, workers occupy factories. But nothing 
happens. No one is indicted. But against Dolci, who has never had 
recourse to violence, there has been an obstinate, merciless fury of 
authority." Even the French press was shocked, likening Dolci to 
their own Abbe Pierre. 

The writer was brought into a Palermo court almost symbolically, 
in chains. In his defense he said that he was no anarchist, no Com 
munist. "All I ask is that my fellow human beings have a minimum 
of civilized life ... I believe that for men to be without work is a 
crime against society and a violation of the Italian Constitution." 

The court said it recognized the sincerity of Dolci's motives, but 
order had to be maintained. However, the defendants were given 
sentences equal to the time they had already served in pre-trial de 
tention. Although the Questura of Rome failed to move against 
Moravia, the author continued to attack the control of the means of 
communication. "Because of the gap between culture and the gov- 
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erning classes, those in power look on everything alive with suspicion 
and fear. For one man who feels and thinks freely there are a hundred 
censors, a hundred conservatives who say to him, 'slowly, be careful, 
stop, halt there. 1 And there are those who pull down big salaries and 
keep themselves and their families by doing this." 

This kind of courageous plain-talking, much more evident since 
the Montesi case had shattered so many icons, played its part in in 
ducing young writers to start breaking their shackles. Critic Giam- 
battista Vicari said that Italy had had enough of idylls, memoirs and 
biographies. Now real issues had to be discussed, writers had to be 
pneumatic drills, piercing the crust of indifference, bringing forth 
moral and social problems, ideals and principles. He believed that new 
formulas were being found, free of ties to parish or party, confirming 
his view "that an era is coming to an end and that finally we can be 
freed from that lack of breathing space in which our literature has 
been moving." He named as examples Bassani, Petroni, Delfini, Dessi 
and above all, Tobino. "They are so definite and independent that 
we can now be sure of leaders in the fight for a better Italy." 

There was now as much ferment in the literary field as in any other 
part of Italian life. Writers were working, they were enthusiastic, 
they were learning. Their reporting had become a way of doing re 
search, taking inventory, groping for moral values. It looked as if 
they would now become propulsive elements in the country's political 
and social life, and help Italy, as critic Ferdinando Virdia said, to be 
come a really modern nation. 

Engrossed in their new task of social incision, Italy's writers little 
thought that their craft would number among its members the likes 
of Anna Maria Caglio and Ugo Montagna. To substantiate his claims 
to innocence as well as his new literary pretensions, Ugo wrote an 
article called "My Prisons" after a well-known nineteenth-century 
autobiography. In it, he rejected charges of staging any "Operation 
Montagna." 

"Does it seem likely to you that a man who has been persecuted for 
eight months and has heard himself calumniated in the worst possible 
way, would permit himself to think up or carry out operations of that 
kind? It is a horrible thing to be accused of an offense which one 
has not committed. Feeling like that, how could I accuse another 
person without knowing anything about the circumstances which 
surrounded the death of that unfortunate girl?" 
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This fervid statement didn't seem to have much effect. Ugo found 
it difficult to get back into the swing of things; his influence was 
considerably circumscribed, his unpaid cambiali were piling up, and 
legal action was started to confiscate some of his property. But he 
wasn't finished. In a tone that bade all take notice, he announced the 
preparation of a book, "a book written to make people tremble, if 
not the whole of Rome, at least the business interests of the city." The 
reporter from Settirno Giorno who took down the details of the forth 
coming event was properly awed. The tide chosen, "Memoirs of a 
Forgetful Man," seemed to him to have some literary allusion. But 
Ugo cleared that up for him. The book, he said, would contain revela 
tions about six or seven thousand persons excluding, he said gallantly, 
former girl friends. Hardly bothering to hide his intentions, he warned: 
"I will call a spade a spade. My memory is excellent from every point 
of view and there are not likely to be any omissions." 

The magazine showed Ugo as if he had already arrived among the 
literati, pridefully holding the book in front of him. The fact that 
it was only a dummy with a specially printed cover didn't detract 
from his smile of achievement. He appeared to be uninterested in any 
profits made. In fact, the embryonic author emphasized his concern 
with the religious motif: besides attributing his inspiration to the 
Madonna of Pompeii, he intended "describing my lawyers as 'The 
Apostles of Truth.' A large part of the profits will be devoted to the 
building of houses for the homeless." 

But prison seemed to have changed Montagna much less than it 
did Attavanti, in "Tosca," whose friends didn't recognize him. Publi 
cation of the book was suddenly delayed when a debt of a hundred 
million lire to a bank disappeared from the official list of protested 
cambiali. 

Ugo was not as successful, however, in establishing his claim to a 
title. The courts ruled that the decree had been forged, that he had 
been well aware of this but would not be prosecuted since titles given 
after 1922, according to the Constitution of the Italian Republic, were 
not valid anyway. Ugo waved this aside as legal fol-de-rol and con 
tinued his nightly rounds bowing graciously to all and still being 
addressed as "Marchese." On these excursions he was invariably ac 
companied by attractive girls. Starlets around Rome displayed medal 
lions of the Madonna of Pompeii inscribed "ovunque froteggimi (Pro- 
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tect me everywhere)" and quoted him as saying: "Ah, if only Fd met 
you before that maledetta [cursed] Caglio!" 

The magazines which were formerly not too friendly now printed 
full-page photos taken as he performed "abandoned mambos" in vari 
ous nightclubs. He visited one so often that a newspaper suggested the 
proprietor put up a plaque to add glamour to the place, reading, "Ugo 
Montagna danced here." 

At one cabaret he was judge in a beauty contest, and a spectator 
commented that obviously the sponsors of the contest preferred to sacri 
fice good taste to competency. On several occasions, one of them a the 
atre opening, Ugo and Anna Maria were present but not together. They 
were promptly called "7 Promessi Sposi" after the Manzoni classic 
about the fiances who could never get together. 

Anna Maria had been refusing marriage proposals, studying foreign 
languages, taking painting lessons and going dancing almost as much 
as Ugo. Between opera dates and first nights, she found time to make 
her film and, much to everyone's surprise, to finish an autobiographical 
book, "The Daughter of the Century." She also made some caustic 
comments on Ugo Montagna: 

"He copies me in everything. As soon as I say I am writing a book, 
there's Montagna announcing he will write one too. Am I making a 
film? He says he is going to do the same thing. But I follow my words 
with actions, whereas Ugo has neither published his book nor begun 
his film. Besides, how could he write a book? When I told him I was 
studying a part in a play by Verga, he said 'Who is this Verga?' Then 
he made a jealous scene because I said Verga was a tall dark man who 
also was from Sicily!" 

Neither Anna Maria's stepmother nor her father was pleased by the 
book, which was mainly devoted to the girl's unhappy childhood. The 
second Signora Caglio wrote a series for a magazine on the subject, 
which came out about the time Anna Maria's father announced that 
he and his wife were separating. He gave a moving statement to the 
press declaring that the family had been broken spiritually and finan 
cially by his daughter's wild past. However, she had not been motivated 
by exhibitionism. "She has a heart of gold, and acted in the interests of 
justice." He said he had been distressed that the Left had speculated 
on his daughter's statements. The strength of democracy lay in the fact 
that crimes could be denounced by a fragile young girl. Since there was 
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nothing perfect on earth, it was not the end of the world if these 
scandals occurred in Italy. 

Anna Maria was sardonic. "Instead of making so many statements, 
my father would have done better to think about me earlier and not 
have left me alone so much." At first glance her opinion of Ugo seemed 
equally bitter "A man who knows his way around. His only mistake 
was when he met me." But she later admitted: "I have been in love 
only once with Ugo Montagna." This romantic lapse out of the way, 
she resumed her cynicism: "Piero Piccioni said I was tone-deaf, yet 
now Fm going to make records. He also called me a liar. Doesn't it look 
as if he was wrong on both counts?" 

Piero Piccioni gave up his garfonntire and spent his time polishing 
music for a documentary which he had started in prison. He refused to 
admit or deny that he was writing a book to explain his position. How 
ever, he told Mess agger o that he intended living a normal life just as 
he had before and that, while it was a bit untidy like that of all artists, 
it was quite different from the one attributed to him by popular gossip. 

"I have always thought more of work than of amusing myself and 
I've proved it by the miles of music I have written, my appearances on 
the radio and the things I've composed for film companies. I certainly 
have never had time to play Don Juan to small girls." 

He said that as soon as the waters had calmed, that is to say, when 
the Montesi case was definitely finished and he was completely ab 
solved, he would pack his bags and settle in the United States. "In the 
homeland of my music I hope to find the calm that I need for my 
work and, above all, the affectionate welcome I received two years ago 
from my American colleagues." 

Meanwhile he attended all the jazz concerts, and when Lionel Hamp 
ton appeared, he entertained the entire band, joining them in a jam 
session. When Gina Lollobrigida gave her first song recital of num 
bers arranged by him, Piero accompanied her on the piano and later 
advised her on the musical parts of the film "Notre Dame." 

His father, Attilio Piccioni, was elected a member of the Italian dele 
gation to the European Coal and Steel pool. When, however, he was 
chosen to represent the Italian Republic at the inauguration of Presi 
dent Kubitschek in Brazil, there were protests, one saying that although 
Piccioni Senior had no blame attached to him, for his own good and 
for that of his party and the country, it would be better if he did not 
accept political appointments, especially abroad. 
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Others in the cast were busy. Alicia Valli announced that she would 
give up movies for a stage career, and would appear in two plays, "The 
Turn of the Screw" and, oddly enough, "The Innocents." Riccardo 
Galeazzi-Lisi was occupied with the extremely arduous task of bring 
ing eighty-year-old Pope Pius XII back to health. Adriana Bisaccia, the 
second "Daughter of the Century," slowly moved toward normality, 
working for a time as a salesgirl in a shop in Rome and then selling 
perfume to tourists in Sicily. 

Her former friend, DuiEo Francimei, was having a more hectic time. 
First, he carried off a fairly successful one-man show in Milan, his 
thirty-five paintings being described as antifigurative, "a symbolic narra 
tion, a fantastic transposition of the contradictions of everyday life." 
Critics said he showed real talent. Then, the foglio di via which forbade 
him to enter Rome was withdrawn; but before he could return to the 
capital he got involved in a fight in an existentialist cafe and was again 
brought before court and charged with drug addiction. 

Thea Ganzaroli ran into even muddier waters. In January of 1956 
she was arrested for kidnapping a minor; she had met a teen-age girl 
who was pregnant, helped her to get an abortion, and then persuaded 
the girl to live with her; the courts took action to separate the pair and 
Thea faced new charges. 

A happier note was sounded when Wilma Montesi's sister announced 
her marriage to a carpenter who would help carry on the Montesi fam 
ily tradition. It was noted that Uncle Giuseppe did not attend the 
wedding. Not to be outdone, Wilma's former fiance, policeman Giu- 
liano, married a Potenza watchmaker's daughter. 

It was surprising that so few books on Wilma's death were published 
in Italy. One of the few, issued in the spring of 1955, was tided "Docu 
ment Z." Newspapermen, seeing the name of the author, recalled that 
at the height of Sepe's investigations they had been invited to a press 
conference, held, to their amazement, in the First Class Bar of the 
Rome railroad station. When they were assembled, a medium-sized 
man, nattily dressed in a blue suit, stood up and said: 

"I am Natalino del Duca. I am not a clairvoyant or a magician, I 
am a part-time astrologer. Rumors have been put out to discredit the 
evidence I gave Judge Sepe." He then told the stupefied reporters how 
an elegant lady had come to his home and asked for a sitting. 

"I recognized this as a trick to discredit me," he said, "since magi 
cians must have a license." 
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Del Duca, however, refused to answer any questions about his testi 
mony and it wasn't until the book was published that they learned the 
whole story. When Sepe had searched Muto's office, one of his finds 
had been a scrap of paper dated May 18, 1954, written by a reporter. 
It referred to a conversation with a Signor de Duca and summarized 
some rather sensational information available from this source, Sepe 
assigned Major Zinza to get the details. After two months of search 
ing, Zinza discovered that the man he was after was named del Duca, 
that he was a commission agent and was currently in a mountain vil 
lage in the wild Abruzzi mountains. Del Duca was brought before the 
magistrate and then to court, where he recounted a conversation con 
cerning the intimate garments of the dead girl. One day he had met 
policeman Francesco Servello, a Calabrian who was a member of the 
squad of Major Cerra, great and good friend of Montagna. While pass 
ing the time of day they had got into a political discussion. As soon as 
the pair discovered they were both supporters of the neo-Fascists, their 
friendship warmed. Del Duca, impressed by Servello 's sagacity as evi 
denced by his political beliefs, asked his opinion on the Montesi case. 
Servello, warmed not only by friendship but by flattery, said he would 
confide in del Duca and told him that the guilty one was Piero Piccioni. 

Del Duca said he was aghast, and did not believe it. 

Servello insisted it was so and said that he knew all about it because he 
personally took part in the investigation and knew of the official com 
munique to be issued by Polito confirming the accident theory. 

At this point, said del Duca, he realized that he was "the recipient 
of sensational revelations" and hammered Servello with questions. 
There was really no need; the latter talked like an express train. 

Servello said that only forty-eight hours after the finding of the body 
Piccioni's son presented himself at the Mobile Squad Office at their re 
quest. He said that the girl had died through an accident. Then came 
the order from the Viminale [Ministry of the Interior offices] to burn 
the garments, let Piccioni go and keep quiet about the whole affair. 

Later Servello was stricken with dismay. He had talked too much. 

"We must not see each other again," he told del Duca. "If you talk 
I may do you harm." Instead, when they did meet, in Sepe's office, 
Servello fell in a dead faint, far from what would be expected of Cala- 
brians known for the ferocity of their bandits. It was said that life in 
Rome had softened the policeman, and Servello blamed his swoon on a 
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bad liver, a complaint common among Romans, who liked fried foods. 
Sepe had him examined; his liver was in excellent shape. 

During a second confrontation, Servello denied everything. He met 
del Duca's definite and precise statements with exclamations like: "For 
the love of God, do you want to ruin me? ... I can't answer that, I have 
a wife and two children to support!" 

If the fairly new garments worn by the dead girl when she was 
found had been destroyed and others substituted it must have been 
done on the orders of a police higher-up. The press, recalling the nine- 
point communique, pointed at Polito. He poo-poohed del Duca's 
charges, saying that even if the story were true it had nothing to do 
with him, it would only have concerned the then national Chief of 
Police, Pavone, not the Questore. 

Del Duca insisted on his version. Further, he said he was the only 
witness who stood to gain nothing, and to lose a good deal in the case. 
In his book he advanced the opinion that the bruises on Wilma's body 
proved that someone had tried to rape her, and he offered to give 
100,000 lire to start a public fund for the poor Montesi family. 

Piero Piccioni promptly filed suit against del Duca for slander, and 
when the Saragat daily, La Gmstizia, cast some aspersions on del Duca, 
he in turn sued the paper. This didn't surprise anyone, since by that 
time it had become the fashion. There were at least forty lawsuits pend 
ing. Montagna was the busiest in the field, with twelve actions, the 
Montesi family had seven, Giuseppe Montesi six; Piccioni had sued 
three newspapers as well as Muto and Anna Maria. One of the men 
named as having slept with Anna Maria said he didn't even know her 
and sued Montagna. The gamekeeper at Capocotta, Lilli, charged Anna 
Maria with slander. Anna Maria, on the other hand, had not sued 
her former lover at all, but had withdrawn various suits she had 
formerly made; out of twenty she was maintaining only six. One was 
against a Swedish publisher who reneged on a contract to print her 
book. He said it wasn't "sufficiently interesting." In one of the few 
cases actually heard, Anna Maria was awarded a handsome sum plus 
costs. 

An Italian publisher and a writer from Milan became involved when 
Leo Longanesi published Indro Montanelli's book, "Addio Wanda." 
Although Wanda was not identified, it was pointed out that Wilma's 
sister had that name. The whole idea was in doubtful taste, taking the 
form of a mythical report on Italian houses of prostitution, as if written 
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by a "Dr. Kensey" to Ambassador Clare Boothe Luce, and purporting 
to explain why it would be bad to close them. In the book Montanelli 
used real names of reporters, writers, politicians, satirizing them all. 
In the last pages, he named Wilma Montesi as the symbol o the 
society that deserved to disappear together with those who wanted to 
close the state-regulated brothels. The Montesi family, through their 
attorneys, brought suit against Montanelli and Longanesi. The lawyers 
charged that the author was personifying vice in the figure of Wilma, 
and since there had been no official decision on how Wilma had met 
her death nor any confirmed proof of dubious living habits, these were 
"grave insinuations on the girl's morality." They particularly cited the 
last line of the book where Montanelli posed the dilemma: sin or vice, 
"the Italy of Wanda or the Italy of Wilma Montesi." 

The aftermath of the case threatened to clog the courts for years to 
come. Paese Sera announced it was suing Vice-Premier Saragat for 
slander because he had accused it of falsehood in an article entitled 
"The Sadistic Myth of Capocotta." They extended the suit to cover all 
newspapers and news agencies which had printed Saragat's statements. 
Polito, who had earlier sued Cesare Zappulli, was further angered when 
the journalist wrote that Polito was the "director of the fainting, of the 
wading, the inventor and the man primarily responsible for the Mon 
tesi case, who has given such a shove to our fragile democracy as to 
induce democrats on the fringes to join the extremist parties." 

Polito in turn faced a couple of law suits. Where he had once han 
dled Mussolini "like a sack of potatoes," he was now accused of han 
dling the late dictator's wife Rachele in much more gallant fashion. 
She charged that while he escorted her to Mussolini's place of exile, 
he had made highly improper proposals to her, a woman of fifty-five. 
The government, too, turned on him. He had been receiving a substan 
tial war pension for a form of "mental imbalance" resulting from an 
auto crash during the war. Now it was charged that the accident had 
taken place outside of an operations area and that anyway he was 
ineligible, already receiving a state pension. It was also said that his 
mental imbalance was fictitious; he had even wanted to remain on as 
Questore after reaching retirement age, but had been forced to resign 
by Fanfani when the latter took office. 

Piero Piccioni's brother, Leone, was involved in a lawsuit which 
became a test for many others. In one of his articles defending his 
brother, Leone had charged Venetian journalist Augusto Torresin with 
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lying about Alida Valli's phone call to Piero. Torresin filed suit, not 
only against Leone Piccioni, but also against the editor of the maga 
zine Efoca, which had printed it. 

This suit, like quite a few others, was held in abeyance pending a 
decision by the Constitutional Court concerning editorial responsibility. 
According to the Constitution, penal responsibility for libel was sub 
jective and personal, while the Fascist penal code in use took the oppo 
site stand. The Torresin case was further complicated when, in the 
early part of 1955, the newspaperman was charged with swindling, drug 
addiction and the forging of doctor's prescriptions to obtain drugs. 

All this seemed far from the thoughts of Raffaele Sepe, at the time 
looking after his little property on the Adriatic. Colonel Pompei re 
ceived a general's gold braid and was made head of the Carabinieri in 
Naples. His colleague Major Zinza, who had done so much for Sepe, 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

By the Spring of 1955, Italians were laying bets on whether or not 
there would ever be a trial. The noes, mainly the colpevolisti, found con 
firmation in the fact that on April Fool's Day, 1955, the case against 
Sotgiu was dismissed for lack of proof. After an interval of several 
months Sotgiu resumed his practice and again appeared in the courts. 
The results of the investigations into the deaths of Pupa Montorzi and 
Mara Marcon were never announced and, as far as anyone knew, noth 
ing ever happened to any of the call-girls, landladies, or clients involved. 
Muto changed Attualitb to a tabloid format, promising new revelations 
on the case, in addition to scandals of high and low society. The maga 
zine soon stopped appearing on the newsstands. Muto, alone in a world 
polarized into forces and groups, was bitter : 

"I can't tell of the pressures I have been submitted to, the menaces 
that have been directed at me to force me to stop talking. Freedom of 
the press in Italy is only theoretical; it was public opinion that saved 
me from being condemned in short order. In this country you can't 
criticize the police and get away with it. Newsdealers were paid by 
those trying to hush up the case so that they would not carry my maga 
zine on the stands. I was stopped from publishing my magazine by die 
government. They put all sorts of obstacles in my path. They tampered 
with my mail. They have searched my home, cross-examined my fam 
ily, and made it impossible for me to get a job. Just where is justice? 
I tried to introduce American journalism into Italy. Doing this I un 
covered many unpleasant facts regarding important persons and, unlike 
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the normal Italian reporter, I published these facts; now I have a lot of 
enemies. Even when the scandal is over, I will always be a marked 

man These clerks who call themselves journalists here will never 

let me work or collaborate in any o their papers or magazines. I have 
no more future in Italy. My hope lies in being able to emigrate and 
work on a paper in England or, even better, the United States. Then I 
can be a true journalist. I didn't write out of courage. I just didn't 
realize what I was getting into. I am alone and I am only now begin 
ning to feel how alone. I have lost friends over this business; people I 
knew before look the other way now that all this has happened. Caglio 
has someone behind her, but I am alone. They went back in my family 
for three generations to see if they could find anything against me 
politically, but we are neither Communists nor Fascists. We are only 
people who deluded ourselves that in Italy there could be an independ 
ent paper, free from any party, and that it could be published." 

After a disastrous attempt to stage a satirical revue in Genoa, Muto, 
a law graduate, started a practice. His office, however, still gave the 
feeling of an abandoned editorial room. 

While Muto's bitterness was understandable, he had forgotten that 
for a similar article Zola had left France to escape serving a year in 
prison. Besides, the young editor's efforts had been far from vain. His 
article had set a veritable revolution in motion, a chain reaction that 
benefited huge segments of the population. The Italian press, which as 
a whole had played such an important part in the case, had not only 
helped these changes along, but as a result of the case underwent 
modifications itself. These were particularly felt in the newspapers. 

After the war, scores of new publications had popped up all over the 
country, but by 1948 a little more than a hundred dailies remained, 
with a total circulation of around four million copies. Although they 
were intent on giving the impression of independence, for the first 
years nothing was further from the truth. Many were dependent on 
the State for their lives; Confindustria, the employers' association, con 
trolled four important dailies; individual monopolies retained major 
interests in others. It looked as if little objectivity could be expected of 
them. 

Journalists had a name for being Nosy Parkers, and photographers 
were called indiscreet. If they said something uncomplimentary about 
the powerful or took unflattering photos there were screams, as if the 
dishes hadn't been washed properly by a backstairs servant* As a result, 
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public opinion of journalists wasn't too high. Newspapermen told the 
story of a man selling caramels on a street corner. He met an old friend 
from school days who said he was now a journalist. The caramel 
vendor struck his hands together: "Who would have thought that you, 
so fine, so intelligent, would have wound up so low!" 

Writer journalist Indro Montanelli said: "No one really fears the 
press in Italy. It is only a few people in the provinces who still believe 
in the myth of the fourth power.'* Even so, many literary lights were 
forced by economic necessity to write for newspapers. 

Publishers had many problems, mainly reluctance toward innovation. 
For the most part, dailies were composed of six or eight pages, and 
maintained, both in layout and style, the traditions of the past century. 
Faulty make-up made it almost impossible to find the continuations 
of news stories from one column to another. Life stopped short for the 
"third page," an old institution in Italian journalism. It was devoted 
mainly to cultural subjects, specializing in long, weighty articles on 
history, archeology, art and literature, and was increasingly ignored by 
readers. In direct contrast were the short paragraphs that told of crimes 
of violent passion almost as if they were jokes at which to snicker. 
Actual headlines were: "Revenge Murder Near Agrigento, Thirty- 
Five Knife Thrusts," "A Jealous Husband Brands His Wife with Red 
Hot Poker." The stories usually bore out the lurid captions : "He killed 
his mistress with a meatchopper because she wouldn't wash his shirt." 
"Fiances drown themselves through a misunderstanding." "I didn't 
want to kill my wife, it was my mother-in-law I had in mind." 

This sort of capsule treatment left unsolved the problem of widening 
circulation. A major obstacle was illiteracy, and writer Luigi Barzini 
Jr. disputed a government figure that placed it at 12.5 per cent of the 
population. He quoted experts' estimates that, including persons who 
had forgotten what little they had learned at school, the figure could 
rise to forty per cent, including twenty per cent complete illiterates 
and twenty per cent near-illiterates. Capitalizing on this was a potent 
competitor, the jumetti, which published "true romances" in photo 
graphs or drawings with the hardly-necessary dialogue in balloons. 
Fumetti had twice as many readers as did newspapers. The small-format 
weeklies, with text reduced to a minimum, gave readers historic and 
moving tales of love priced to fit the purses of those for whom even 
the movies were too expensive. Fumetti beauties had a wealth of charms 
and a minimum, of expressions, usually on the melancholy side. Heroes 
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were good-looking if wooden. Every story had a moral: good tri 
umphed, evil was punished; love, loyalty, motherhood, simple and prim 
itive feelings were exalted. The subjects were always romantic and 
the language flowery "It is the mysterious hand of destiny which yet 
again weaves its drama"; "He tried to draw her close, passionately 
pleading"; "Marriage crowned their dream of love"; and "In your 
limpid eyes I see our future." One of the fumetti had a tremendous 
success when it printed a series called "The Real Truth About Wilma 
Montesi," told in the usual style, but revealing nothing. 

By 1955 the press was maturing, there was increasing "Americaniza 
tion," i.e., more news and features, less opinion. One of the periodicals 
controlled by big business became a spokesman for liberalism. La 
Statnpa of Turin, although owned by Fiat, proved itself a postwar 
revelation with its objective handling of foreign and domestic news. It 
had top reporters like Enrico Emanuelli, Vittorio Gorresio, Enzo For- 
cella, Filippo Sacchi and Sandro Volta, and never feared to criticize 
when and whom it thought necessary. 

The slick-paper magazines in rotogravure, full of half- and full-page 
photographs, although, at the start mainly devoted to phenomena like 
two-headed calves, to superficial handling of problems like divorce, or 
to outlandish advice on dieting, started shifting their better writers to 
editorials and took definite stands on events of the day. Newspapers 
followed, and even the staid Corriere ddla Sera, usually pro-Govern 
ment, made a forthright statement on the Montesi case: 

"A peculiar aspect of this eminently political event in which Italian 
democracy as a whole is involved, is that the public brought the whole 
scandal to light. . . . Ever since the elections last June the country has 
been wondering whether or not it has a government capable of govern 
ing; whether the State is or is not in a position to function; whether the 
forces and the bodies that are supposed to guarantee order and security 
are or are not up to the job. The people have lost faith not only in 
political parties., but in the State. It has felt that something is wrong 
somewhere . . ." 

Epoca agreed, first pointing out that cases like the Montesi affair were 
no novelty in Italy and that corruption, greed and obstruction of justice 
had all been seen before. But, it said, there was something new about 
the Montesi case. "It was public opinion which protested against the 
too-speedy closing of the case . . . against the unconvincing denials, the 
incomplete investigations." 
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Although the Left had started for purposes of its own the cam 
paign against the repression of evidence, the Center, moved by latent 
democratic principles, and the Right, when one of its own people was 
threatened, had joined in. By the time battle positions were finally 
taken, they cut across party lines. 

It paid off in increased circulation, dailies going to five million copies 
by 1955, while weeklies saw twenty million copies being sold as against 
three million in 1946. The Communists weren't pleased. Only in very 
few cases had they been able to hold on to their increased circulation, 
particularly after the Sotgiu scandal. In fact UUniti, by 1955, had fallen 
from 530,000 in 1953 to less than 350,000. After the Stalin debunking 
and events in Hungary, it dropped even more. In an attempt to hold 
on, both UUnitb and Avanti started putting in nonpolitical cartoons, 
comic strips, cheesecake, more sport and entertainment, more crime 
news, sensationally played with less emphasis on political aspects. 
After all, there could always be another Sotgiu hidden away. 

Pro-Government papers which moved toward objectivity as the case 
developed, were the real beneficiaries. Political pot-shotting continued: 
when Messaggero started changing its line from a blindly pro-Piccioni 
one to a more unbiased point of view, Paese Sera jumped in with both 
feet. "Everyone was waiting to hear how Messaggero would finish up. 
Now we know. Today they reached the conclusion that 'Only God 
knows how Wilma Montesi met her end.' This means that God and 
the Messaggero know it was an accident, with only this diff ererite, that 
God knows what sort of an accident and Messaggero doesn't!" 

With the development of the Montesi case, other changes went on in 
Italy's mass communications. In 1954, Italy's top editor Arrigo Bene- 
detti had quit as editor of the weekly magazine UEuropeo, which 
he had founded nine years earlier. The reason Benedetti gave was 
political differences. During the Montesi case he had been a leader of 
the colpevotisti. His resignation caused a crisis in the press, particularly 
among writers who were becoming politically minded. Most of them 
belonged to the left wing of the century-old Liberal party, oscillating, 
said one observer, between Benedetto Croce and Karl Marx. When 
party secretary Malagodi became too ardent a supporter of free enter 
prise, they broke away in protest and set up a new radical party. It was 
so small that an opposition paper printed a cartoon showing a man 
examining his shoe. "The Radical party must have slipped in some 
how." But it included some of the leading newspapermen of the coun- 
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try : Benedetti, Ernesto Rossi, Francesco Compagna, Mario Pannunzio, 
Eugenio Scalafaro, Mario Poggi. 

Of course, like all Italy's political parties, no sooner was it organized 
than it sprouted left and right wings and a center. The group around 
Benedetti started a weekly paper in Rome called Espresso, which 
boasted o such in-between Leftists as Moravia and Silone. The backers 
were a strange pair, one being liberal-minded industrialist Olivetti and 
the other publisher Tuminelli, much of whose income came from 
publications put out for Standard Oil and Confindustria, both of which 
the newspaper promptly attacked. Benedetti summed up his credo: 

"Just as yesterday Fascism was present in every event, today the new 
ruling class is trying the same thing. Yesterday our weaknesses were 
covered over with militarism and patriotism; today it's commercial 
mysticism and vulgarized culture. Next to the Italy that wants to 
appear dynamic while it is only weary and sensual, that wants to appear 
virtuous while it is incurably amoral, there is another: a modern Italy 
that builds excellent automobiles, splendid ships, turns out men like 
Enrico Fermi." 

Benedetti proposed to write about both Italics and started a violent 
campaign against building-speculation carried on in Rome, he said, 
with the connivance of municipal officials. No other city, he said, had 
grown in recent years in such unharmonious and vulgar manner as had 
Rome a giant without bones, with nightmarish business sections and 
squalid suburbs put up in a hurry to make money, not even leaving 
breathing space between the buildings. Despite the tempo of construc 
tion, thousands lived in caves, cellars or shacks. Almost one third of 
Rome's habitations had no gas, no bathroom, while thousands more 
were without electric light and running water. People were forced to 
live in shanty towns that a parliamentary inquiry called "one of the 
worst social sores of Rome." Meanwhile public land was sold at ridicu 
lous prices to the Montagnas, to be used for the building of luxury 
villas. The fault of all this was corruption in Rome's municipal admin 
istration, headed by a Demo-Christian mayor. "And," said Espresso in 
giant headlines, "A corrupt capital means an infected country." Sued 
for libel by Italy's biggest builders, Benedetti called Rome's ex-Mayor to 
testify and won a clamorous acquittal. 

Meanwhile, in Milan a great new daily had been established along 
modern lines. This was 11 Giorno, its pages printed in heliogravure. 
It had a spanking new make-up, intelligent typography, crack journal- 
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ists like Cesare Zappulli, Gian Carlo Fusco and top correspondents in 
Washington, London, Paris and Moscow. Giorno used an Anglo- Amer 
ican newspaper format with emphasis on objective reporting and enter 
taining features. Unlike many Italian newspapers it printed the latest 
news on the first page, and did away with the "third page" of essays 
and literary contributions. It, too, specialized in exposes, supporting 
Espresso's campaign against building speculation and hitting at out 
rageous profiteering in food and pharmaceutical supplies. The daily 
charged that while in the United States food prices went from 100 at 
their origin to 145 to the consumer, in Italy they went to 180, the high 
est in any Western country. It indicted the multitude of small uneco 
nomic businesses without proper displays or refrigeration, with variable 
prices, facing uneven taxing procedures, large-scale graft and corruption 
in the wholesale markets. It said the whole system should be changed 
and the model should be the chain-stores and supermarkets of America. 

Since the end of the war a virtual monopoly had operated in the 
newsreel field, with the owners conceded advantages by a government 
interested in having those in power appear in a good light. A new 
company broke away from the monotony of government propaganda 
and thinly disguised commercials; Alessandro Pallavicini, director of 
CIAK, said that spectators would no longer have to sit through author 
ities cutting ribbons or laying cornerstones. Politicians would appear on 
the screen only to answer definite questions, there would be "no more 
rhetoric, but only the terse language of modern journalism." 

Meanwhile, radio and TV owners were airing their discontent. The 
number of radio sets in Italy had soared from one million in 1939 to 
some six million in 1954, while TV was growing daily. On public 
urging, a parliamentary committee looked into the situation and pre 
sented a report on RAI, the state-controlled radio and TV network. It 
charged that RAI had been transforming itself into a fifth power, 
bound body and soul to the parties in power, particularly the DC. The 
committee asked that it have greater impartiality and at least try to 
show some political independence. A Demo-Christian deputy proposed 
that RAI just give the news without opinions; another suggested that 
it ignore politics completely and a third said, "There's only one way: 
turn management over to various private companies." 

The network was charged, in the report of 250 single-spaced type 
written pages, with a series of "omissions of duties." In two weeks, its 
press summary had given 300 quotes from newspapers; 284 were from 
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the pro-Government press. Political speeches were another example: 
those spoken by members o the government averaged two to eight 
minutes* time, while opposition statements were read in a matter of 
seconds. Even members o the Center parties who weren't always in 
favor with the regime got this treatment, particularly Giovanni Gron- 
chi, Demo-Christian President of the Chamber of Deputies, sup 
posedly ignored because of his differences with party leaders. 

What particularly struck the committee was the way the Montesi 
affair had been by-passed until the day after the arrests in September 
1954. Since then, over a period of ten months, only 117 lines of script 
had been dedicated to the case, of which three announced the arrests 
of the accused and the other 114 were devoted to the defense of Piccioni, 
Polito and Montagna. 

It was fortunate for Italy, said a newspaper commenting on the 
report, that Italians were not dependent only on radio and TV to learn 
what was happening in the world. 

Although Italian comics were known for their bitter, ironic wit, radio 
and TV allowed no political jokes. Issues like the Montesi case were not 
subject to the purging effect of humorists. The network was so scared 
about stepping on the toes of those in power that when the master of 
ceremonies of a television show asked Sepe to appear in a discussion on 
amateur dramatic groups, he was almost fired. Had some of the direc 
tors of RAI known what Sepe was up to in the summer of 1955, they 
might have taken steps to see that he never left the station. For soon to 
come from the pen of the Investigating Magistrate was a document to 
shake those concerned with maintaining the status quo, to confute and 
confound the smug and the convinced. This was to be the long-awaited 
Sentenza, so startling that even the most sensational press had not dared 
to print the revelations it contained. 



XIX. The Revelations 



"O Dio! Che avviene?" Act 2. 
("Oh God! What is coming now?") 



RAEELY in Italy's history had the whole o the people waited for justice 
as they had in the Montesi case. It wasn't that they wanted vengeance 
or would be satisfied to see someone serve a sentence. But after so many 
confused and obviously false leads they were fed up. They wanted real 
proof, incontrovertible facts and actual names. As one Italian said: "We 
want to find out what is the conclusion and the moral. Nobody stays in 
a theater for over two years and then goes out knowing no more than 
when they came in." 

All through the early months of 1955 the case was still in the investi 
gative phase, going through a series of steps confusingly labeled prelim 
inary, final and supplementary. In March some of the experts' reports 
were put at the disposition of defense attorneys who in turn filed the 
testimony of their experts. The steadily growing files of the case were 
then turned over to the Attorney General, who gave them back to Sepe 
with further instructions; either (i) if grounds for legitimate suspicion 
existed, send the accused up for trial, or (2) accept the defense theses 
and dismiss the charges for lack of evidence. 

In the Spring, Amintore Fanfani as Secretary of the Demo-Christian 
Party, had finished reshaping its administrative structure. At a national 
council meeting in Trieste in November 1954, without naming Scelba, 
he had said that the summer and autumn political storms had been a 
very severe test for Christian Democracy. He was referring, he said, to 
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the death of De Gasperi, the collapse of EDC, the Monies! case, the 
incidents in Parliament and new floods in the South. Possibly the secre 
tariat and he himself had been spending too much time over reorgani 
zation, forgetting political policy, and he would now turn his attention 
to that. He was in a good position to do so since he had been building 
up his Iniziativa Democratica and enlisting support from other currents 
in the party. Among them was a new group called Concentrazione 
which attracted men from both Right and Left. One of the leaders was 
Giuseppe Pella, who had pointedly dropped Scelba from his Cabinet 
when he was Prime Minister and who, during the Montesi case, had 
said what was needed was "a more acute moral sense than we have had 
evidence of recently." He might have noted that the opposition was still 
using the Montesi-case characters as an issue. The Communists put out 
a poster attacking the government for denying the vote to a poor 
woman who had been fined ten lire years ago for hanging out her 
washing in a forbidden place, while Ugo Montagna's name had not 
been struck from the electoral lists even though his dirty wash had 
been exposed in public. The right-wing MSI party had a poster accusing 
the Demo-Christians of being the party of scandals and showing pic 
tures of Giuliano, Pisciotta and Capocotta. 

Another current within the party was Base, centered around Ezio 
Vanoni, government financial expert who had proposed equalizing 
the differences between North, and South, and substantially raising liv 
ing standards by 1964. His plan was based on stimulating the propul 
sive factors of the economy with state funds much like the WPA of 
Rooseveltian days or the Plan Monnet in France. It was a carefully 
worked-out blueprint envisioning the doubling of gross investment 
with increased food production, housing and exports which would lead 
to four million new jobs. One of the charges against Scelba was that 
he had done little or nothing to put the plan into action. The issue was 
further forced when, at a press conference in February, President of 
the Assembly Giovanni Gronchi accused the Cabinet of putting 
obstacles in the way of parliamentary work. He pointed out that some 
projects had been held up for months, and the discussion of reform 
bills and activation of the Constitution, particularly the setting-up of 
the Supreme Court, had been postponed many times. 

Fanfani thought the moment had come for change; he demanded 
"clarification" which in Italian political language meant anything 
from a restatement of program to a complete change of government. 
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Scelba, however, secured a reprieve until after his scheduled March visit 
to the United States. On his return he found the minor parties restless. 
The Social Democrats said that he had not respected the economic and 
social program on which they had agreed. The Republicans charged 
"slow and insufficient government action" and they, too, threatened to 
withdraw their support. Scelba again held up action, saying there was 
no time for discussion because presidential elections were to be held at 
the end of April when Italy's two houses of Parliament would decide 
on the new President who would hold office for the next seven years. 
Scelba, seeing a chance to regain some support, allied himself with 
Fanfani in supporting Cesare Merzagora, a newspaper publisher and 
banker, who was presiding officer of the Senate. However, when, for 
the third time, senators and deputies had marched up one by one and 
deposited their votes, it became apparent that it would be difficult to 
elect the official Demo-Christian candidate, who had received only 228 
votes. Leading with 308 votes was the left-wing candidate Ferruccio 
Parri, a Resistance leader. In successive balloting, the strength of 
Giovanni Gronchi became apparent. When Parri decided to withdraw, 
hurried backstage politicking showed up a rank-and-file revolt among 
the Christian Democrats, led by ex-Premier Pella and his Concentra- 
zione group. By the time the last ballot was to be taken, the Left, too, 
had thrown its support to Gronchi, joined by a considerable number 
of Christian Democrats. When Merzagora withdrew, Giovanni Gron 
chi, on April 29th, was elected President of Italy by a landslide of 
658 votes. 

Gronchi's election came as a surprise to just about everybody. A 
former trade-unionist and then a successful businessman from Pisa, he 
had a Catholic background and was supposedly closely allied with the 
Jesuits. Sixty-seven years old, his regular features and square jaw gave 
the impression of dignity and reserve, of intelligence and determina 
tion. He made no secret of his leftist leanings which, however, had 
always been along Christian lines. It was recalled that just after the 
1948 elections, in an interview with the Rome correspondent of the 
American Broadcasting Company, Gronchi had said: "Italy is a meet 
ing point between East and West and has an autonomous foreign 
policy. It will collaborate sincerely with America while making every 
effort to attract Russia to European collaboration." 

In Washington the State Department, misreading the signs com 
pletely, started to slow down U.S. aid to Italy. The entire Italian press 
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reacted angrily. The Right called it "mortifying American intervention 
to save the Scelba ministry." Aid was hastily resumed, and even Scelba 
tried to disassociate himself publicly as best he could from such "un 
fortunate interference," 

Gronchi's inaugural address on May nth ? given added emphasis by 
the new medium of television, profoundly impressed the people of 
Italy. He said things that no political leader in Italy who was not a 
Communist had put into words for years, that there could be real prog 
ress only with the participation of the workers, who "had been led by 
universal suffrage to the portals of government without being allowed 
into the seat of policy making." The government should be the "guard 
ian of the rights of all, of freedom and equality before the law. Living 
conditions and work opportunities must be bettered at the expense of 
concentrations of wealth and monopolies." He then quoted the Pope in 
what seemed like a direct reference to the Montesi case : 

"No law or institutional reform can be of benefit if the common man 
lives in fear of oppression ... if he realizes that everything in his daily 
life depends on having influential friends . . . and if he suspects that 
behind the facade of the state are hidden the manipulations of a power 
fully organized group." 

The new President warned that the Constitution had to be not only 
enforced but implemented, that regional autonomy, the Constitutional 
Court, the Judicial Council and other institutions called for by the 
Constitution "which had hitherto been comfortably left on paper," had 
to be brought into being. From all over the country came instant 
reactions; discussion filled the bars and cafes as well as the clubs of the 
privileged. The editor of Comere detta Sera said that, more than a 
message, the speech was a real governmental program and that it re 
sponded to a widespread desire for change. There was surprise in some 
circles at its leftist content and at its obvious criticism of his party. 
Communists and Socialists, who felt they had helped to bring about 
Gronchi's election, took his words as an expression of solidarity. But 
then the Social Catholics in the DC party cut the ground from under 
the Left by making the President's message the fundamental element 
of their program. 

Instead of settling quietly into office as the two previous Presidents 
had done, Gronchi immediately made it clear that he proposed carry 
ing his program to the people and started on a series of trips to the vari 
ous cities of the Republic. The people's approval was demonstrated in 
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no uncertain fashion during Gronchi's stay in Sicily. Crowds assembled 
all along the route of the presidential train for three days, and in town 
after town the people shouted, "This President is our own!" News 
papermen who accompanied the President said they had never seen 
anything like it, and that it seemed an end of separatism and the be 
ginning of full and unconditional participation of Sicily and the South 
in the life of the nation. 

It was obvious that Gronchi's speeches and actions represented the 
still-unexpressed ideals of the average man. Although Italy was not a 
presidential republic and Gronchi lacked the powers of Eisenhower, he 
started to give the office new significance. He held discreet luncheons 
for parliamentary leaders, he talked to newly named government offi 
cials, he addressed Italian ambassadors called back to Rome for con 
sultation, he summoned Cabinet ministers to discuss their actions all 
this without losing contact with the people. Every day he received 
almost one thousand letters from farmers and clerks and unemployed 
workers who told him of their worries and their joys. Many sent him 
announcements of their weddings, of the birth of their children, just 
as if he were an old friend of the family. 

He won friends in other sectors, too, seeing to it that to his official 
receptions came writers, artists and men of culture, almost as if it were 
once again the Renaissance. He would mix with them, asking Carlo 
Levi when his book on Russia would be coming out, Malaparte how his 
new film was getting on. He spoke to writers like Silone, Palazzeschi, 
Piovene, Baldini, Berto and Soldati, discussing with them their works. 

But there was not complete agreement with the new President's view 
of his functions. Here he was, interpreting his election as the beginning 
of a new political course while still in office were legislators elected two 
years earlier. Above all, the horizons opened by Gronchi made it 
appear that the maneuvering of Scelba was no longer enough. When 
in the Sicilian regional elections on June 5th, the Demo-Christians came 
through with a resounding victory, it was attributed to two things: 
the hopes raised by Gronchi, who, after all, was a Demo-Christian; 
and the superb organizational work done by Fanfani. The latter took 
the occasion to say that the government needed a strong new course 
and a general stepping-up of the legislative program. When this found 
echoes, he laid down the law: "There is doubt whether our party can 
continue with the present arrangement." The morning of June 2ist, 
Fanfani finally told Scelba that the DC Executive Committee had 
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"regretfully" decided to withdraw its support from him. The next day 
Mario Scelba gave President Gronchi his resignation, bringing to an 
end a regime which had been full of promise in its early stages. He 
had been brought down, said Scelba, not by parliamentary vote but by 
intrigues and personal rivalries in his own party. 

It was clear that the Social Catholics were now running the Demo- 
Christian party, which was imbued with a new spirit. Corriere ddla 
Sera attributed this to Padre Messineo, the editor-in-chief of the Jesuit 
Civiltb Cattolica. One of the results of his efforts was a kind of collabora 
tion between the secretariat and the "Concentration" current. The unani 
mous election of Attilio Piccioni as head of the Parliamentary group 
also represented a desire for concord and a drawing-together of the 
party. 

Elected to replace Scelba was sixty-four-year-old Antonio Segni, a 
founder of the Catholic People's party, a Partisan leader and a Sardinian 
lawyer, best known for his work as De Gasperi's Minister of Agri 
culture; it was he who had devised and pushed through the land-reform 
program. He even saw to the cutting-up of his own land in Sardinia 
under the provisions of the bill, 

Segni was a definite change from the robust Scelba. The Sardinian, 
the first ever to become Premier of Italy, was scholarly, witty, adroit, 
completely devoid of rhetoric. Thin, pale, white-haired, he gave an 
impression of fragility which was deceptive. In an unostentatious re 
view of his program, he said that the Government's main policies would 
remain unchanged but that he would push through long-delayed legis 
lation, introduce measures against monopolies, improve the economic 
lot of teachers and other state employees, and step up the land reform 
program. He would also try to alleviate unemployment and crack 
down on income-tax evaders. The democratic coalition would be pre 
served, the minor parties either entering his cabinet or supporting it. 
The opposition had little to complain about in this program; so much 
so that Segni said in a tension-easing statement: "Everyone is too 
good-natured. If things go on at this rate, I'll have to make a speech 
for the opposition." On July i8th, Segni received the Chamber's ap 
proval and started getting some of the Scelba proposals off the ground. 
Within a matter of days, he had succeeded in getting Parliament to 
pass a compromise bill on tenant-farming contracts that had been 
postponed for years. 

Most of Italy was concerned with other things. As in every July, 
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the country was knee-deep in festas. In Venice, couples danced to 
orchestras floating on barges going down the Grand Canal. In Rome's 
popular Trastevere quarter, there was a series of singing contests, 
bicycle races, regattas on the Tiber and dances in the piazzas. People 
planned their vacations. The heat from Africa had already crossed 
the Mediterranean and was beginning to creep up from Sicily. Not 
far oft was the heavy air which threatened soon to boil the asphalt, 
bake the city's dust, to hold in suspension voices, lights, movement. 
Meanwhile Casablanca suffered an explosion of hatred; an anti-Com 
munist riot terrorized Saigon; a second atomic submarine was launched 
in Connecticut; and the Big Four met in intensively advertised op 
timism in Geneva. The developments of the Montesi case were 
far from Italians' minds. 

Then on July 20, 1955, Raffaele Sepe in his position as Investigating 
Magistrate of Italy's court of appeals, announced that he had finished 
his inquiries and interrogations. It had taken sixteen months, hundreds 
of interviews, days and nights of exhausting work, and now here were 
his findings for all of Italy to see. The four-hundred-page document, 
the Sentenza, pulled aside the curtain on all the mysterious comings 
and goings, gave answers to scores of suppositions and hypotheses, 
posed flat statements and scientific reports against rumors and gossip. 
It was so fascinating, this legal record, that one newspaper ran it in 
instalments like a popular novel, Paese Sera even made concessions 
to democracy in discussing it: a positive document that did the country 
honor, an answer to all those who threw doubt on the ability or 
honesty of certain departments of the Italian State. "Here is proof 
that our country can put itself in order and heal the wounds of twenty 
years of dictatorship with the means which it already possesses." An 
Italian writer advised the public to read the Sentenza attentively: 

"Don't miss a comma; make yourself a plan of the hundreds of 
characters who have said or done something in it, and a map of the 
various places in which the thousand scenes of the drama have taken 
place. If you get confused, begin again at the start, and don't lose 
confidence. It is absolutely necessary that you should form an opinion 
on the case. Because at the next purging, the questionnaire will have 
a new question: 'Whose side were you on at the time of the Montesi 
affair?'" 

Sepe spoke first of all of the difficulties he had encountered: the 
reticence of witnesses fearful of their safety or afraid of economic re- 
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prisals; the lack of cooperation on the part of the Montesi family; the 
actions of the press, who "although they did good work in making 
public opinion call out for the truth, confused the investigations by 
imaginary reconstructions and hasty interpretations." 

Within the body of the Sentenza, the first questions Sepe tackled, 
like a good reporter, were "when," "where," "how" and "why" Wilma 
Montesi had met her death "who" was to come later. According to 
the first findings, on the basis of which the case had been shelved three 
times, she had died around 6 P.M. on April 9, 1953, at Ostia, where 
she had gone to bathe her feet. It looked like an accident although 
suicide was also possible. According to Sepe every one of these premises 
time, place, and mode of death was wrong. 

He first went into the "when," analyzing one by one the reasons 
which had been given in support of the thesis that she had died on 
the day of her disappearance. Mainly this was based on the first post 
mortem examination which had been performed by Doctors Frache 
and Carella of Rome's Institute of Legal Medicine. Sepe's list of 
items that these doctors had overlooked was surprisingly long. It was 
no wonder that Dr. di Giorgio, who had examined the body on the 
beach, had, in April 1953, been snappish with reporters. Some sixth 
sense must have told him that his observations would be distorted or 
ignored. He had particularly noted the absence of putrefaction or any 
sign of long immersion in the water, and this was confirmed by those 
who had seen the body the day of its discovery; they had remarked 
the freshness of its appearance, and the first to come upon the scene 
even thought the girl asleep, giving her a light slap on the cheek to 
awaken her. But Drs. Frache and Carella had avoided comment on 
this and waited till a year later to advance the claim that the whitish 
color and "washerwoman" skin of the hands and feet proved the body 
had been in the water for two days. 

Sepe said that it was rather strange that this was seen only by an 
assistant of the doctors, while neither Dr. di Giorgio nor any of the 
numerous persons who saw the body lying on the beach or at the 
morgue had even noticed it. Sepe went further, saying that the assistant 
"either purposely lied or expressed a biased and fallacious impression." 
As far as Frache and Carella were concerned, Sepe delicately laid the 
erroneous calculations to "the long time and the other autopsies that 
had taken place after Wilma's death [which] may have weakened 
or confused the memories of the two experts." The press didn't stop 
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there but charged bribery, pressure and, in the most forgiving accounts, 
negligence and incompetence. 

To Sepe the most important factor in "when" was Dr. di Giorgio's 
data concerning the state of the corpse, which the Institute's experts 
had termed unusable. Di Giorgio had said that rigidity was complete 
at the nape of the neck, that the lower jaw was tightened as well as 
the wrists and fingers, while the lower part of the body, particularly 
the coccyx and femoral joints, was still pliable. He deducted from 
this that, according to Nysten's law, rigor mortis was setting in and 
not passing off. The series of examinations carried out on the exhumed 
body at Sepe's orders confirmed these findings and backed Dr. di 
Giorgio's opinion that Wilma Montesi had died the day before her 
body was found, that is, the tenth of April, contrary to the thesis of 
Doctors Frache and Carella. 

As for "where," again the two doctors had hindered the search 
for truth. They had said it was impossible for the girl to have met death 
near Tor Vaianica because the low iron content of the sand (which 
they did not give) was different from that found in the girl's viscera. 
When Sepe's experts started to check this, Frache and Carella admitted 
that on their own initiative they had disposed of the sand they had 
analyzed! Looking into the matter further,. Sepe found that the 
samples the doctors had used came from dry sand, almost two yards 
from the water's edge. One of Sepe's experts managed to find some 
sand that still remained in the body, and this was compared with 
thirty samples taken from beaches all along the coast, both on the 
water's edge and in the sea itself. It matched only that of Tor Vaianica 
and not at all that of Ostia! 

However, Sepe said in case the sand test might not be considered 
conclusive, he had asked for opinions from experts on tides and 
winds, checking with the Professor of Oceanography of Rome Uni 
versity, top naval officers, Air Ministry meteorologists, port officials, 
and with professors from the Hydrographic Institute of Genoa. They 
were unanimous in saying that neither surface currents nor winds 
could have possibly carried the body by sea from Ostia; it must have 
come from some place near where it was found, i.e., Tor Vaianica. 

In the face of this scientific evidence, how had the three previous 
inquiries decided that the fatal event took place at Ostia? It went 
back to the conflicting statements on the hour Wilma had left her 
house and the positive identification of Wilma on the 5:30 train by 
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government-employee Rosa Passarelli. Sepe said it was doubtful Wilma 
had taken the train, even if she had left the house at five o'clock. One 
of Sepe's men, in conjunction with the streetcar company, the Italian 
Army and the Carabinieri, had traveled the four and a half miles 
from the Montesis' to the entrance of the Ostia Station by various 
means, and found that given Rome's chaotic traffic it could not be 
done in less than twenty-eight minutes by the fastest public service, 
an express bus. 

What about the identification? Outside of Signorina Passarelli, all 
the women who said they had seen Wilma on or descending from 
the train or at Ostia had modified their statements. Signorina Passa 
relli was not shown Wilma's body to see if she recognized the 
girl, nor were the clothes found on the body ever shown to her or 
any other traveler on the train. Signorina Passarelli admitted going 
to the Montesi home on April i3tbu There she found a police official 
whom no one introduced. Someone said that Wilma, finding herself 
on the beach, had possibly thought of wading. In the face of Signora 
Montesi's incredulity at such a suggestion, Signorina Passarelli had 
said that such a version should not be discarded, bearing in mind the 
good name of the family. Wanda, who had not spoken before, broke 
in to agree with the proposal: "Yes, Mamma, let us say it was that 
way." And Signora Montesi chimed in, saying that Passarelli "was a 
gift from heaven." 

But under intensive questioning by Sepe, Signorina Passarelli be 
came uncertain of her identification and finally decided the girl she 
had seen might not have been Wilma. The newspapers clamored that 
the whole incident was strange, why had she stuck to the story for 
months, and what about the comfortable apartment she had bought in 
May 1953? 

Sepe, as usual, had the last word. "Her [Signorina Passarelli's] 
hitherto good reputation induces us to exclude any suspicion of in 
tentional mendacity on her part. Although shortly after Wilma 
Montesi's death she bought an apartment for 5,600,000 lire, with a 
down payment of half this sum, this must be considered a pure 
coincidence; the errors she made in her statements can be attributed 
to the fact that she is nearsighted, impulsive, a victim of auto-sugges 
tion, with a strong imagination." Since according to Sepe this left no 
witnesses to Wilma's trip to Ostia, and given the virtual impossibility of 
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catching the train, Sepe took it as conclusive that Wilma had not been 
there and that Tor Vaianica was "where" she had died. 

Answering "how" was more difficult; was it suicide, homicide or 
an accident? The girl's actions seemed all against suicide; she had 
taken the house keys with her; she had changed to go out and left 
her discarded underclothes in soapy water to rinse later; there was 
no madness in the family; she was not pregnant. The accident theory 
was equally dubious. Death had come slowly, taking from ten to 
twenty minutes, while normal asphyxiation from drowning usually 
takes place in three or four minutes. This and the presence in the 
lungs of plankton and sand, as well as hyperemia (congestion of 
blood) showed that the girl was already exhausted and very likely 
unconscious before immersion. For what reason would the girl have 
fainted? She had no organic alterations of the heart which could have 
caused spontaneous fainting, nor any disease or infirmity. Nor could 
credence be given to the Frache and Carella suggestion that, weakened 
by being in a post-menstrual phase, she had suffered a digestive cramp 
after eating. Besides no one in all the examinations of the body had 
ever found anything wrong with the girl's ankles or feet, no eczema, 
no dermatitis, no roughening of the heels nor anything which would 
have led her to bathe them in salt water for curative purposes. Since 
no other reason for the accident had ever been officially advanced, 
Sepe felt this possibility could be eliminated. 

Wilma Montesi's death, said Sepe, was the result of a criminal act: 
the girl had fainted, very likely as a result of taking drugs, and had 
been carried to the beach of Tor Vaianica and left there while still 
alive. Bruises on the girl's right thigh and left leg, which had been 
given no importance by Drs. Frache and Carella, were cited to prove 
that the girl had been lifted or dragged past bushes or over fences 
toward the sea while the body was inert. That the two doctors had 
found no drugs proved nothing since the initial chemico-toxicological 
examinations carried out were not reliable; they had omitted testing 
blood, brain, spinal fluid and body excretions although these were 
available. They had also said the dead girl's heart was normal when 
in fact it was small for her size and had a very small aorta. Therefore 
drugs could have caused loss of consciousness. 

But for what reason could Wilma have been induced to take drugs? 
Was there a sexual motive involved? The magistrate said that the 
sadism suggested by the blocking-up with sand of body-openings could 
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be disregarded. The Frache and Carella description was badly put; 
instead o "blocking" they should have used the word "occluding." 
However, Wilma's virginity plus the coldness of the girl's tempera 
ment (her somatic characteristics, very little pubic hair and undeveloped 
nipples were interpreted as indicating less-than-normal sexual 
sensitivity) could explain the administering of drugs by a person who 
wanted to excite her "concupiscence" for his own pleasure. It should 
also be remembered that the ascertained physiological virginity didn't 
exclude the possibility that she had taken part voluntarily or un 
consciously in sexual acts, "secondario o non del tutto materiali. Anzi, 
jra le cause e della revelata disepitelizzazione della regione ferivul- 
vurare e dell' arrossamento della parte inferiore delle pliche ninfo- 
imeneali, sono state, dai periti revisori, indicate pure gli atti di 
libidine" Examination of a color photograph (strangely, the only 
one taken by Frache and Carella which did not carry a number) 
showed these marks that the doctors had termed postmortal and 
therefore not pertinent. 

Leaving this delicate matter only partly covered, Sepe went on to 
define the crime. If the girl had been placed on the beach while 
thought dead it had been manslaughter; if she had been left there 
with the intention of causing her death, it was murder. Following 
the principle of favor rei the accused is accorded the benefit of doubt 
the charge would be manslaughter. 

That settled, Sepe chose next to discuss "why" the crime had been 
committed. He made it clear that he blamed the Montesis for accepting 
too quickly the wading theory; until Signorina Passarelli's visit they 
had never thought of the trip to Ostia. In fact, several months later 
Mamma Montesi in a telephone call to her mother-in-law confirmed 
this. Sepe's judgment of the moral conduct of the family in general 
and of Mamma Montesi in particular was low. After her daughter's 
death Sepe had had the telephone tapped and the girl's mother was 
overheard bargaining with journalists for payment of hundreds of 
thousands of lire, deploring the small amounts already paid, and asking 
that articles, to be signed with her name, be made "a bit more piquant." 
She had accustomed her daughters from an early age, said Sepe, to 
"extravagances and garish luxuries" out of all proportion to the 
family's circumstances. In line with this, Wilma owned French per 
fume, expensive American cosmetics and a crocodile handbag worth 
$125. Sepe quoted Rodolfo's estimate of the family's daily expenditure 
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at eight dollars; the bag seemed unlikely to have been a family gift. 

Was Wilma the timid, demure girl her family had described? A 
former maid of the Montesis, Annunziata Cionni, disputed it: "She 
quarreled with her mother and used words to her that a nice girl 
should not have known. She received many phone calls in the after 
noons even after her engagement and always took the phone into her 
room and shut the door." Wilma's sister said that she had even re 
ceived one the afternoon of her disappearance, but the caller could not 
be identified. The maid had also stated that Wilma was out all day 
and frequently came in late at night. A tenant on the ground floor 
bore this out; he had often opened the street door to the apartment 
house for Wilma after it was closed (according to Roman custom) at 
10 P.M., sometimes after midnight. Sepe's conclusion was that if Wilma 
did not lead a double life she at least had very wide freedom in her 
comings and goings. About the only person who didn't know of all 
Wilma's actions was her father, Rodolfo, who couldn't keep an eye 
on his wife or daughters as his work took so much of his time. It 
would not be surprising, said Sepe, if Wilma had made friends who 
trafficked in drugs, or, at any rate, with drug addicts. "The people 
having such contacts . . . who believe that they can get through drugs 
relief from physical pain or titillation of sexual desires ... are much 
more numerous than generally believed." 

Could a girl like Wikna, brought up as she had been by her mother, 
with ideas of luxurious living, of expensive clothes, have seen herself 
happy in a marriage with a modest policeman? Her letters to her 
fiance were of "a disconcerting coldness" and the maid said Wilma 
had treated him with indifference. Could, from this, have come her 
search for an escape, the real reason for her leaving the house that 
day in April? Wilma had gone out afternoons, even between the end 
of March and the day of her disappearance. But whom did she meet, 
seeing that Piccioni was in Amalfi from the 2gth of March till the 
ninth or tenth of April and her fiance was in Potenza? Was there 
really a third man? 

"Who" among the various suspects that had been named since the 
girl's death in April 1953, Piero Piccioni, Giuseppe Montesi, Maurice 
of Hesse, had performed what Sepe now said was a criminal act? 
The magistrate listed twelve points which concerned the suspicions 
raised against these persons and took them up in order. 

Point i concerned the origin of the rumors about Piccioni's implica- 
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tion in the affair. When looked into by Sepe they proved to have had 
nothing to do with the election campaign. "Had they been so planned 
they would have come out more openly and been more precise; instead 
they had surfaced gradually, first with hints that highly placed person 
alities were involved in the affair. It was only after this that the son 
of the Deputy Prime Minister was named.'* This was verified by 
reporters assigned to police headquarters in Rome. When the editor of 
Messaggero was told of the talk, he had met with the director of 
another Roman daily to discuss their papers' handling of the rumor. 
Then the whispers became stronger and involved the police, who, it 
was said, were keeping the Carabinieri away from the case for fear of 
scandal. None of the ten journalists belonging to various parties 
questioned by Sepe in this connection, had noted any political motiva 
tion. 

Point 2 discussed the rumors concerning Maurice, Prince of Hesse 
and Giuseppe Montesi, Wilma's uncle. It wasn't really till the evening 
of September 6, 1954, that the Prince's name entered the case. At that 
time Montagna's lawyers delivered to Sepe a letter containing what 
they called "information decisive in the search for truth," and requested 
an immediate investigation. The letter summed up the "facts" as 
follows : (a) a copy of a report made by Commissioner Cutri to Polito, 
stating that Prince Maurice of Hesse was at Capocotta on the afternoon 
of April io f 1953, with a girl who resembled Wilma Montesi; (b) 
excerpts from the police logbook at Castelporziano which said that 
the Prince had been seen by two members of a patrol on the tenth 
between 4 and 6 P.M.; and (c) a statement that the guards of Capocotta 
were ready to testify they had on April tenth admitted a car containing 
the Prince and a girl resembling Wilma Montesi. Sepe, on looking 
into these charges, had discovered that Cutri had interrogated Capocotta 
guard Lilli and his wife, but had failed to make a verbatim report of 
their statements. Cutri then admitted to Sepe he had not quoted anyone 
as saying that the girl resembled Montesi; the report had been edited 
at Polito's direction by another official. Signora Lilli on being ques 
tioned by Sepe said that it was she who had opened the gate for the 
Prince, that it was definitely on April yth, that the girl had chestnut 
hair and didn't in the least look like Wilma Montesi, and that she 
had told Cutri this. Sepe then requisitioned two sets of logbooks from 
Castelporziano and its subpost. In the first book, on the page reserved 
for April loth, he found a large ink stain which rendered the notes 
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illegible; in the other, however, there was a report that the patrol, 
watching out for poaching ahd illegal fishing in the Tor Vaianica 
area, had gone out on the tenth between four and six P.M. Sepe was 
astonished, though, to see corrections in red ink over the original 
notations which had read "from 8 P.M. to midnight" while Tor 
Vaianica had been substituted for another area a considerable distance 
away. He questioned the sergeant, Felice Bandini, in charge of the 
post, who turned out to have been an acquaintance of Montagna's and 
was, in fact, included by the latter on the list of his "friends." Bandini 
said he had made the corrections after he had talked with Capocotta 
guard Lilli. He maintained that the two men in the patrol had erred 
in their report and that he, Bandini, had merely brought the logbook 
up to date. Sepe let it go at that but to the press it looked as if even 
back in May 1953 preparations had been made to incriminate Hesse 
but were then kept in reserve until the scandal had flared up again. 
When the guards of Capocotta told Sepe they had seen Hesse on the 
tenth, he had had them thrown in jail. After constant questioning, 
two said they had seen Hesse on the ninth with a girl who wasn't 
Wilma, They and their wives had been threatened with dire trouble 
by Montagna's lawyers unless they swore to the contrary. Although 
the rumors about Hesse had grown because the Prince had refused 
to tell the press who the girl with him was, Sepe said Maurice had 
instantly told him it was Elsa Cesarini, a girl of good family whose 
morality Sepe considered above discussion and whose testimony con 
firmed Hesse's. Added to the other facts, Sepe decided that on the 
evidence collected the Prince was cleared of any suspicion. 

The rumors about Wilma's uncle took a different form. A few days 
after the arrest of Piccioni, on September 29, 1954, the Questore of 
Rome had "felt it his duty" to inform Sepe with a long and detailed 
report that, because of circumstances which had come to his attention, 
he had had an inquiry made on the behavior of Giuseppe Montesi. 
Lots of clues had been collected by the Questura, and some seemed 
very significant. But, according to Sepe, the authorities did not con 
duct a really thorough investigation. Sepe did so and found that not 
a single accusation against the young man could be upheld. Therefore, 
no reason existed for suspicion to be directed against him. 

Point 3 on Sepe's list referred to drugs and their connection with 
those named in the case. Extremely important, said Sepe, were several 
documents which had come to his attention. On October 2, 1954, a 
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woman known as Corinne Versolato was picked up in the northern 
city of Alessandria while under the influence of drugs. In the hospital, 
she had alternated between delirium and lucidity. A police official 
took down what he could. She named highly-placed persons, including 
her lover, a Venezuelan who could not be traced. She accused him 
of having beaten her, forced her to prostitute herself and aid him in 
drug trafficking. In the middle of the night she was left alone for a 
moment. Horrified attendants discovered that she had thrown herself 
out of the third-floor window to her death on the pavement below. 
Among her belongings were two newspaper clippings, one about the 
Montesi case, the other about the closing of the Piccolo Slam, and a 
notebook with the phone numbers of Ugo Montagna (for two of his 
houses, one not listed in the phone directory) and of Piero Piccioni 
(his unlisted number). Further investigation showed that she had 
lived in Rome in 1953-4, and had worked, oddly enough, as a hat- 
check girl at the Piccolo Slam, Yet she had stayed for a month at the 
expensive Excelsior Hotel and was a habituee of Club Victor, later 
closed as a hangout for titled drug addicts. At the Excelsior, said 
police reports, she had held "real orgies," reportedly with the partici 
pation of well-known personalities including Alida VallL 

Even more relevant was a typed letter dated March 27, 1954, and 
signed Giana la Rossa ("Jenny the Redhead") which Sepe had received. 
It said: 

"I know all about the events of April of 1953, connected with Wilma 
Montesi's death. Horrified by the cruelty of Montagna and Piero 
Piccioni, I tried to put them in contact with drug traffickers who work 
in the Parma area, at the same time telling the police of the proposed 
meeting so they could be arrested. But the Parma police thwarted my 
plans. Some months before, in May 1953, while I was working toward 
this, I left a letter with the parish priest of Bannone because I was 
afraid I'd end up as did poor Wilma Montesi if I were found out. 
The priest will hand this over to the bearer of the torn paper which 
I am enclosing. The Pisciotta case has taught me to be prudent. My 
skin isn't worth much, but it's important to me." 

Sepe questioned the priest, who admitted that he had had a letter 
given him by a thirtyish blonde, but believing himself to be chained 
by the secrecy of the confessional had burned it. Sepe suggested he 
consult his bishop. The latter advised the priest to have confidence 
in Sepe, whereupon the letter was produced. It more or less repeated 
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what the communication received by Sepe had said, starting with 
"When these lines are read, I will be dead. I want it known that I did 
not die naturally but was killed by Marchese Montagna and Piero 
Piccioni." What Sepe deemed important was that the envelope had 
had written across it in the priest's handwriting: "Deposited in my 
hands on May 16, 1953," a time when there were mainly indirect 
hints about Piccioni and nothing whatsoever about Montagna's in 
volvement in the case. 

Point 4 for Sepe was whether Wilma Montesi had been at Capocotta 
on the afternoon of April loth, and if so with whom. Almost off 
handedly the magistrate told of finding three witnesses who had seen 
Wilifta in the vicinity on that date, twenty-four hours after her dis 
appearance from her home. These were two women, Anna Salvi and 
lole Balleli, and one man, Ziliante Trifelli. Further, they had seen the 
corpse the next morning and had recognized the girl from her striking 
yellow jacket. The depositions taken separately matched exactly, and 
other reports confirmed enough details to convince Sepe that these 
witnesses were reliable. Besides Hesse's car on the pth there was an 
other car, a dark one, which went through Capocotta on the loth. It 
had been seen by Trifelli and the wife of the guard di Felice. Trifelli, 
in speaking with the latter, had described the girl as dark and pretty, 
with long black hair, going into such detail that Signora di Felice had 
said, 'Tou dirty old man, going round leering at girls." The next 
morning Trifelli had said, "Don't you know? The body of that pretty 
girl of yesterday afternoon was found dead on the beach. I went there 
and recognized her perfectly." However, both Signora di Felice and 
her husband had maintained to Sepe that this was not true, and not 
until Sepe had really grilled her did she confirm it and also admit 
having seen the body herself the morning it was found. In fact, she 
had been so excited by the events that day she had had to have an in 
jection of calcium bromide to quiet her down. Sepe also cited actor 
Guido Celano, who, while being questioned about the Valli phone 
call, had volunteered the information that on his trip to Capocotta 
with American Nick Laskaris he had learned from di Felice that the 
latter's wife had gone to Tor Vaianica to see the Montesi body and 
that in di Felice's opinion it "was definitely not an accident." Di Felice, 
shown these statements, first said that he didn't remember the incident 
and later that he had only repeated the opinion of fishermen along the 
coast. Even when confronted with Celano who recalled the conversation 
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to him, di Felice persisted in his denials and was therefore arrested for 
perjury. Several months after the finding of Wilma's body, the di 
Felices had left Montagna's employ and bought a house and a piece of 
property near Latina, halfway between Rome and Naples. Sepe con 
cluded that Montagna had given the couple a considerable bonus, im 
plying it was to insure their silence. Here, Sepe thought it pertinent 
to note a rumor gathered in business circles that could explain the 
mystery surrounding the car in which Wilma had been seen at Capo- 
cotta. A well-known economist had said that it had been an official 
car from one of the ministries, and its usual driver had later been sent 
to Venezuela with a large sum of money. But who had been in this 
dark car with Wilma? Sepe cited several witnesses who described a 
distinguished-looking man with sparse brown hair, slightly older than 
the girl. Although some of them identified him as Piccioni, Sepe ad 
mitted that the interviews had taken place a year after the event and 
newspapers had already printed photos of the pianist. One of the 
witnesses, Ziliante Trifelli, gave several varying descriptions and ended 
by exclaiming: "How can I remember what I said and what that 
young man's hair was like?" Mechanic Piccinnini, who had helped 
move a car stuck in the sand in March 1953 on the Ostia road, was re- 
examined during the course of the investigation and stressed his original 
identification of Piccioni. This was disputed, however, by his com 
panion, di Francesco, also present in March, who claimed that the 
young man had a foreign accent and that the girl was a reddish blonde. 
Piccinnini held firm to his statement and picked Piccioni out from three 
young men specially chosen by Sepe for their resemblance to the 
musician (age, size, height, style and color of hair). 

Point 5 took up Anna Maria's accusations, most of which, Sepe said, 
were true. He accepted her statements on Montagna's power, his 
traffic in apartments, his threatened use of the foglio di via r his friend 
ships in the police force and the orgies at Capocotta. Sepe's own investi 
gations had led him to confirm Colonel Pompei's report in toto, and 
the magistrate even added a few details. Both Ugo's father and his 
brother Diego had been arrested several times, the former for associa 
tion with the local Mafia, the latter for swindling and receiving stolen 
goods. Ugo himself had been found undesirable and had been re 
patriated from the mainland to Sicily, where he was later arrested for 
forging cambiali and sent back to the mainland. For the most part he 
had avoided imprisonment, thanks to Italy's frequent amnesties, 
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group pardons issued as a part of national celebrations. Although Ugo 
had maintained there were no suitable places at Capocotta for orgies, 
Sepe found several rooms with beds in di Felice's house near the sea, 
used by the male and female friends of Montagna for dressing before 
swimming at the nearby beach, "often in promiscuous nudity." They 
also could easily be used for intimate meetings between two or four 
persons and were so employed, said Sepe, on more than one occasion 
by Montagna and Anna Maria and at least once by Montagna and 
Giobben Gio. Anna Maria had on the other hand exaggerated or misr 
interpreted the facts concerning Ugo's supposed attempt to poison her, 
his friendship with the girl she thought was Wilma Montesi, and 
Piero Piccioni's car. Although Anna Maria Caglio had undoubtedly 
entertained sentiments of ill-concealed rancor toward Montagna for 
having been abandoned by him, everything she had said had been 
useful to Sepe in one way or another. He had been impressed by the 
fact that the two Jesuits also felt she was to be believed, particularly 
after they had checked her story, and that DalPOlio had thought it 
necessary to tell the Minister of the Interior about the case. Fanfani had 
then ordered Colonel Pompei: "Get right to the bottom of this and 
don't pass up anyone who might be involved no matter who he is. 
Those who have gotten into it in good faith will float, the others will 
sink!" Anna Maria's version of the famous visit by Montagna and 
Piccioni to Police Chief Pavone, on April 29, 1953 was correct, said 
Sepe. It had been confirmed by two secretaries there, and this threw 
out Leone Piccioni's statement that Piero spent the evening at Alida 
Valli's house on that date. 

Point 6 raised the questions of whether the phone call from Alida 
Valli in Venice to Piero Piccioni in Rome on the evening of May 7, 
1953, had actually taken place and whether the conversation was in 
criminatory. The actress had admitted phoning after Sepe had dug up 
the records of long-distance calls. She claimed however that the con 
versation did not concern the Montesi business but the annoyance she 
felt at newspaper gossip about her affair with Piccioni. She had called 
because of clippings published the 6th and 7th of May which were 
sent to her Rome address by an agency in Milan. Sepe said these could 
not possibly have reached her in Venice before the 8th and therefore 
her telephone call to Piccioni could not have concerned these clippings. 
Besides, other witnesses to the true subject of the call had been found: 
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journalist Torresin, film actor Celano, director Olivieri-di Venier, and 
even the Socialist deputy from Venice, Tomaso Tonetti. 

Point 7 concerned Wilma's underthings. Had she been reclothcd in 
under-garments and sweater different from her own after her death? 
Chemical and textile experts had found the amount of salt in Wilma's 
clothing negligible, being less than one third of one per cent, except for 
the jacket, which contained as much as 6.4 per cent. Although the day 
the body lay on the beach had been called a rainy one which could 
thus have washed the salt out of the clothing, checking indicated that 
rain fell for less than twenty-five minutes, and even had this been so 
it still would not explain the high amount of salt in the jacket. Those 
who saw the body on the beach had spoken of a brown sweater, not 
a yellow one, of a pink petticoat, not a green one. Besides, Sepe's 
questioning of the Montesis' part-time maid revealed that Wilma nevef 
had a yellow sweater, nor had the maid ever seen or washed panties 
similar to the cheap ones shown her as having been found on the corpse. 
The sisters' underthings, said the maid, were all silk and expensive. 
Sepe thought it illogical that a young woman who that afternoon had 
taken the trouble to change her underthings and who liked to dress 
with care, should suddenly have put on patched and dirty underthings 
and a sweater with frayed sleeves and grease spots. Besides, the under 
things had never been in salt water! There was little doubt that the 
clothing, except for the jacket, had been substituted, very possibly by 
or at the suggestion of the Montesi family, so as to make the accident 
theory more believable and to exclude the likelihood of a crime follow 
ing an amorous meeting. Four of the ten journalists Sepe had inter 
viewed said they had heard, in May 1953, that Piero Piccioni had 
himself brought the second set of cheap underthings to the Questura, 
and witness del Duca said he also had been told this. 

Point 8 went into the rumors concerning Ugo Montagna. Sepe had 
discovered that the gossiping typical of Via Veneto also went on in 
the staid offices of Italy's business tycoons. G. B. Vicentini, Director 
General of RAI, according to Major Zinza, had told Federico Alessan- 
drini, Vice-Director of the Vatican paper Osservatore Romano, that he 
had learned from the head of the giant Immobiliare construction 
company that Montagna had told a friend employed there of his 
(Montagna) having been called immediately after Wilma's death and 
discovering that the girl, having had a heart attack from an excess of 
drugs, had been abandoned on the beach at Tor Vaianica by Piero 
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Piccioni. Vicentini had even heard a Signor Natili at Immobiliare on 
the phone saying: "Eh, caro Ugo, I know that you are in a mess 
\nd guai]" and concluded that this was the employee mentioned and 
that he was talking to Montagna. Natili, questioned later, said the 
Ugo he was talking to was an architect named Luccichenti and that 
his difficulties were, by a strange coincidence, similar to those of 
Montagna. But Luccichenti, seen by Sepe's bird-dogs, failed to recall 
any such phone call nor any difficulties. Natili then admitted the state 
ments attributed to him, saying he had merely reported what he had 
heard being said all over Rome. Finally he named his informant, 
Alfonso Spataro, son of the former DC Party head and Cabinet 
minister. Spataro, in January 1954, had told him that Montagna would 
"cut himself in four and give his own skin for friendship" and that 
in the Montesi affair he was probably "paying for others, covering up 
for friends." Spataro, called as a witness, admitted business and friendly 
relations with Montagna, did not deny having visited the Immobiliare 
firm with him on several occasions or knowing Natili, who some 
times telephoned to Montagna. But while he didn't exclude the possi 
bility of having said to Natili that Montagna was "paying for others," 
he had not meant the Montesi affair when he said this. 

Point 9 discussed another revelation. Sepe said that through intensive 
detective work by Major Zinza, an anonymous letter signed "Somebody 
from RAF was traced to radio announcer Piccau. It had been noted 
that his first name, Antonello, was mentioned by Alida Valli in the 
first letter she had written to Piccioni in jail. On being questioned, 
the announcer revealed that Piccioni, in a moment of distress, had 
told his friend, popular orchestra leader Trovajoli, that he had taken 
Wilma Montesi to Tor Vaianica, where she had been stricken while 
taking drugs. 

Point 10 looked into the amorous life of the musician and traced a 
portrait of him, almost a biography, in which certain aspects of his 
personality were placed in relief. Sepe mentioned Piccioni's moral 
reputation, the private bachelor apartment he kept in Via Acherusio 
and the use to which he put it, the fact that he had never registered 
his name as tenant, that he appeared to have had an illegitimate child 
by a former maid, that in Rome radio circles he was called "er fuzzone, 
(the filthy one) " because of the way he behaved with women, that a 
movie extra had told Bisaccia of "Piero's refined tastes in love-making" 
and that he used, even if not often, drugs. 
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Point ii dealt with Piccioni's behavior "after the consummation of 
the crime." He had taken only one step to try to quiet the rumors about 
him, the suit against Cesarini Sforza. Sepe also thought it strange that 
the pianist had, on February 13, 1954, told the Attorney General that 
he had returned to Rome from Amalfi on April 10, 1953, and later 
corrected himself, saying he had made a mistake about his return and 
that it had been April gth. The business (of an artistic character) which 
had caused Piccioni to come back to Rome in a hurry supposedly in 
volved both the pianist and Alida Valli, since the latter, on die evening 
of her return the next day (April ioth) had to take part in a meeting 
which Piccioni was supposed to attend but didn't. Sepe found his ex 
planation of the absence and the great rush to return unlikely and 
suggested that the truth might be found in the equal haste displayed 
by Wilma Montesi in leaving her house the afternoon of April 9th. 

Point 12 was the matter of Piccioni's alibi. Who wouldn't have 
found it strange that a simple case of tonsilitis should have been 
treated and analyzed by six doctors; that he should have sent the head 
of the Foreign Minister's office to the drugstore to have a prescription 
filled; that he could have exposed a delicate part of his anatomy to a 
police sergeant for injections; and that somehow, between one treat 
ment and another, he could have taken both a boat trip and a train 
trip? Sepe said his first concrete information that all was not as it 
seemed to be came from anonymous letters and he thought it necessary 
to defend giving credence to unsigned missives. He pointed out that 
"when an anonymous letter, previously false and libelous, tells the 
truth it becomes, as Anatole France said, 'A document like any other.' " 
Sepe had received six hundred, of which half a dozen turned out to 
be important. Especially so were these three: the first signed "A 
Friend," the second "The Friend Again," and the third "The Same 
Unhappy Friend," all written by a feminine hand and arriving in 
Sepe's office in the two-week period between September 28, 1954 and 
October 10, 1954* They accused one of Piccioni's lawyers of producing 
"false witnesses and documents forged to perfection." Through the 
indomitable Major Zinza the letters were traced to the estranged wife 
of Piccioni's chief attorney. She had particularly advised the magistrate 
to examine more closely the prescription written out for Piero by Dr. 
Filipo. Radioscopic and Wood's Lamp tests by handwriting experts 
showed corrections made with a pen changing day and month of the 
date: January 7, 1953, written as 7/1/53, had been altered to read April 
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9> J 953> 9/4/53* by simply retouching the "7" and the "i". The certifi 
cate of urological examination by Dr. Bernadini had also, according 
to Sepe, been altered. 

Most of the events detailed in these twelve points had taken place 
while Saverio Polito had been Chief of Police. What was his position; 
as a responsible official had he known about these various subterfuges 
and tricks? More important, had he played a part in fabricating them? 
Although Polito had claimed to have given no special attention to the 
girl's death, Sepe's investigations showed that the former Chief of 
Police had taken a very strong interest in the case and it would have 
been odd had he not, considering the importance it had quickly as 
sumed. In fact, it had been of enough concern for the original medical 
examiners to have taken colored photographs of certain parts of the 
corpse, which had been done in Italy only about four or five times in 
the last fifteen years. Furthermore Polito was known as a firm disci 
plinarian, and the picture he painted of leaving subordinates to pursue 
independent and uncontrolled activities appeared most unlikely. 
Polito's earlier statements on the case, particularly his nine factors, 
"solid like pillars," issued to the press on April 15, 1953, had all sup 
ported the idea of accidental death. Polito claimed his words had been 
twisted by the newspapers and that he had never particularly sup 
ported or even suggested the "wading" theory. Sepe had several items 
to tick off on this, most of all the origin of this theory. It was the uni 
dentified police official noted at the Montesis on April 13, 1953, by 
Signorina Passarelli who had advanced the suggestion of death by 
accident; and when the Montesis seemed amenable, to forestall any 
hesitation he had said, with a bored air, "It isn't convenient to make 
things more complicated." 

Polito denied having had anything to do with this. "The theory 
was put forward by the Montesi family and I did not marvel at it 
because I had indeed heard that sea water was good for skin diseases 
of the feet." What about his pushing the idea? Why had he told 
Pavone that on the basis of fifty years' experience in police work and 
his investigations, he believed the accident version was the true one? 
Why had he ignored the janitress who had said Wilma had gone out 
at 5:15? Why had he overlooked the mechanic who was certain he 
had seen Wilma and Piccioni together in March? Where did he get 
the idea that Piccioni had been in Milan on the day Wilma had died, 
and incidentally why had he never investigated Piero Piccioni? 
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These unanswered questions left a haze of mystery which was 
thickened by another observation of Sepe's. After listing the many 
discrepancies between Polito's words and actions, the Magistrate said 
one thing should be borne in mind when summing up the investiga 
tions concerning the former Chief of Police. That was the insistent 
rumor in Rome's press circles that it had been Polito himself who 
after his retirement had first given editor Silvano Muto the true 
details on the girl's death! One newspaper commenting on this part 
of the Sentenza was awed: "This adds up to the most disconcerting 
case that has ever occurred in the history of the modern jurisprudence." 

These findings and deductions presented in the Sentenza clearly 
called, said Sepe, for the committing to trial of seventeen persons 
implicated in the case. Adriana Bisaccia was to be tried for "simulation 
of crime" in connection with her story of the men who asked her to 
sell dope and then beat her up; six others who had presented particu 
larly fanciful tales of their connections with Wilma Montesi, were 
to be indicted for perjury, as well as four of the Capocotta personnel 
who had supposedly concealed or falsified evidence and then refused 
to retract their testimony in the face of contrary evidence. Although 
Muto was found to have been in collusion with Thea Ganzaroli over 
her story published in AttuaUd, Sepe said there were extenuating 
circumstances and dismissed charges against the editor. 

Sepe then said that if Polito knew that the theory advanced by him 
was false or manufactured he had aided and abetted the malefactor 
or malefactors. "It's not important," said Sepe, "to know whether the 
main motive [of Polito] was his old friendship for Montagna which 
decided him to help the latter 'save' Piccioni, or an 'elasticity of con 
science* which during his career had led him to ingratiate himself 
with personalities of every political color." It was enough that the 
former police chief had tried to deflect justice from its path. Therefore 
Francesco Saverio Polito, honored as Questore for life, would be tried 
as an accessory after the fact, having "guided police inquiries toward 
the hypothesis of an accidental death." The same charge, in addition 
to that of conspiracy, would be brought against the man who once 
had caused all Rome to tremble: Ugo Montagna, no longer Marchese 
of San Bartolomeo. The Magistrate concluded by declaring that on 
the basis of his investigations and the arguments contained in the 
Sentenza, he had no choice but to find Giampiero Piccioni responsible 
for the death of Wilma Montesi on April 10, 1953, abandoning her 
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body, thought by him to be already a corpse, at the water's edge on 
the beach of Tor Vaianica with the intent of disposing of it. Conse 
quently, the son of the former Deputy Prime Minister o Italy was 
ordered to stand trial for manslaughter. 

The publication of the findings set off a series of reverberations 
which resounded through the country like a string of Chinese fire 
crackers. Public opinion was divided. Some said wasn't it odd how 
the story of Wilma's death kept to the same pattern no matter how 
many people looked into it? From Muto on, each one had added only 
details without altering the basic facts; everything that Anna Maria 
had said, all that Sepe had discovered, only further confirmed the 
original thesis. 

However, a news agency close to former Prime Minister Scelba said 
sharply that the Sentenza didn't add anything to that which was al 
ready known and that, furthermore, the conclusions drawn by Sepe 
were extremely weak. It pointed out that still left unanswered were 
such important questions as where Wilma had spent the night of 
April gth and what was the full story of her relations with Piccioni, 
People asked why Sepe had arbitrarily called some witnesses liars yet 
had accepted the evidence of others who remembered clothing and 
phone calls a whole year later. Piccioni was singled out by Sepe for 
mistaking the date of his return to Rome; but Anna Maria had once 
said she had returned from Milan on April 10, 1953, only to correct 
herself later, admitting that it was really April 14. What about wit 
nesses like road-sweeper Ziliante Trifelli, who had publicly and pri 
vately denied, then confirmed, and finally retracted his allegations 
about seeing Wilma Montesi and Piccioni at Capocotta? There were 
others who maintained that the death of Wilma Montesi had been a 
perfect crime and that the perpetrators would never be found. 

The Sentenza in itself was not supposed to prove conclusively the 
guilt of the accused, but its story of omissions, its account of falsified 
versions, of nonexistent circumstances was, as La Starnpa said "a docu 
ment of Italian life, but not a document to make one glad. The society 
that is mirrored in it could hardly be called fully civilized." Sepe's 
investigations had revealed a monstrous world where deception reigned 
supreme, where the suppression of truth by corruption and intimida 
tion, by shadowy intrigue, surpassed believable limits. Above all, it 
was seen that Wilma Montesi had become a secondary figure. What 
had to be decided was whether the state had been drugged, the law 
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put to sleep and high office used for private ends. Which world was 
real that where the public official faithfully carried out his duties to 
the citizenry and a thing was what it seemed; or that other, where 
mortal-like wraiths carried on the real affairs o state while truth re 
mained suspended in a vacuum and nothing was any longer under 
standable? 

It was said that absolute certainty about all the facts and responsi 
bilities of the case probably would be known only through confessions, 
and in almost four years merely a few minor characters had taken 
this step. Even if Sepe's Sentenza were not the final answer, relying 
as it did mainly on circumstantial evidence, could a tribunal or a 
jury ever pierce its way through the huge web of false clues, phony 
alibis, unsubstantiated suppositions and indignant denials, above all 
past Italy's traditional omertd, to arrive finally at a complete and cor 
rect reconstruction of the girl's death? 

When it was announced in March 1956 that the trial would be held 
in Venice, not Rome, for reasons of public order, many Italians re 
sumed their former cynicism and one of the newspapermen who had 
followed the case said: "Well, that's as good a place as any to drown 
it." ' 

The discussions, the deductions, the accusations, the insinuations had 
by then thinned out, while the case had all but disappeared from the 
pages of the newspapers. Off-stage, for the moment, were the halluci 
nated story-tellers, the mystifiers, the mythomanes, the puppets, the 
pranksters, the paranoiacs, the cocaine addicts, the swindlers, the liv 
ing phantoms, the frustrated actresses looking for a few minutes' 
notoriety, the jailbirds wanting a change of air, the bargain-basement 
confession-story writers, the big and little impostors the whole fan 
tastic parade. Sensation and shock were gone. It was time to sit back 
and make a sober assessment of the facts. Further trials, other revela 
tions, would only be anticlimactic. 

If anyone were sentenced, there would still be years of appeals ahead 
and surely one or another of the many amnesties would free him be 
fore he spent much time in a prison cell. And even if the subsequent 
trials teemed with scores of lawyers, hundreds of witnesses, phalanxes 
of reporters and photographers, the impact of new revelations could 
never be the same; Italy could not again recapture the frantic atmos 
phere of those days when the country spoke of nothing else, thought 
of nothing else but the Montesi case, when newspapers and magazines 
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had unprecedented sales, when movie-makers culled over new ideas 
for films, when land prices at Tor Vaianica doubled and an enter 
prising young man made a fortune selling salami sandwiches and 
Coca-Cola in front of the entrance to Capocotta. But was that to be 
all? Was it for this that for over three years the case had kept the 
nation in suspense, had become an integral part of the battle between 
the new and the old Italy? As 1956 ended, the Italian people wondered 
if the incubus would hang over the country forever, if all this torment 
and turmoil had really resulted only in a few tarnished pages to be 
added to Italy's long history. 



Epilogue 



". . . diffonderan pel mondo . . . armonie di colori . . . 

ed armonie di canti! Trionfal, di nuova spemc 

Panima freme in celestial crescente ardor. . . ." Act 3. 
(". . . diffuse throughout the world a harmony of 

color . . . and harmony of song. . . . exulting with 

new hope, the soul trembles. . . .") 



BY 1957, the Italian people, despite the hearings that might or might 
not take place in the coming months, were less and less concerned 
about just when the manifold mysteries of the Montesi case would be 
solved, or even i all the questions would be answered. The country 
was again viewing current events in the context o their history. Since 
Naples' most famous clairvoyant had only in 1955 described the killers 
of Dante's lovers, Paolo and Francesca da Rimini, it was reasonable 
to expect that it might be several centuries more before the murderers 
of Wilma Montesi were finally identified beyond doubt. What was 
more important was the effect the case had had on the everyday lives 
of forty-eight million Italians. One magazine, Cronache, said: 

"The people are still here, quarreling with justice, with the 
police, with the administration, with the state . . . When the curtain 
will have fallen on this tragic farce, all the Italians who do not 
have a mistress at 500,000 Ere a month, but only little girl friends 
who are happy to get a handbag, who have never had anyone 
higher than their immediate boss home to a meal, who declare, 
cursing, but truthfully, the whole of their income, who have been 
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fighting for years to buy an apartment, all those in fact who are 
careful to untie their shoelaces before taking off their shoes, and 
who hang up their pants carefully in the wardrobe before going 
to bed, will want to know what has come out of the Montesi case." 

One of the things left was a rankling bitterness as far as the princi 
pals were concerned. Some of the press supported Piccioni's announced 
desire to go to America: "He'd never be a good soldier. He is not 
made of the stuff to defend democracy. He's good only for jazz and 
making trouble. We exhort the state to pay his fare." Ugo Montagna 
and even Anna Maria Caglio, now blonde, and promising further 
revelations, came in for the same disdainful treatment. When her film 
was first shown, her name was deleted from the cast and ignored in the 
advertising till she sued the producers. 

That the characters in the case were slowly disappearing from the 
public eye was of little moment. That Wilma's death had for some 
time been forgotten, that Silvano Muto was no longer publishing his 
magazine were items of secondary importance. By now it was the 
consequences that counted. Without the discovery of the girl's body, 
without the magazine article flashily written and garishly printed, and 
without the courageous stand of the girl from Milan, men like 
Montagna would still be using the foglio di via to get rid of unwanted 
tenants and girl friends, would still be paying only a token income 
tax, still be dealing in buildings constructed with public funds, still 
be juggling cambtali, still be playing with public officials as if they 
were chessmen and witnesses as if they were marionettes. It wasn't 
only that the clamor of the disclosures had opened the eyes of the 
public to the corruption that existed, but that something was being 
done about it. Succeeding regimes would not be able to run away so 
easily from moral questions. 

Although the gaudy trappings of Fascism had for a time convinced 
many Italians that their country was an empire, a great power, they 
no longer avoided looking behind the curtain, no longer made believe 
the facade was the truth. Now that they were, on the whole, becoming 
civically concerned and socially active, they wanted justice not only 
for the perpetrators of Wilma's death, but also for themselves. It was 
still to be seen whether this would result in a permanent resurgence 
of civic spirit and whether it would be sufficient to fight off relapses 
of ancient sicknesses. 
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Delusion fed by the wrecking of idealistic hopes in the immediate 
postwar years could have doomed Italy to stagnation. The play of 
power politics, the opposition of entrenched officialdom, of special in 
terests, of exponents of the centuries-old system of privilege, would 
have been enough to halt progress had it not been for the spiritual 
jolt the Montesi case gave Italy and the fact that at the same time the 
country was going through a phase where her old problems were 
being faced in new terms. Economically, the public was tired of price- 
fixing, monopoly and market allotments; socially, the feudal system 
was coming to an end; the ancient order was on its way out along 
with customs which reached backward into time. The past continued 
to fight against attempts to move into a new era, but it was too late 
to put back the clock and the case of the dead girl became, oddly 
enough, a constructive element, a catalytic agent that helped keep the 
forces of change in motion. 

The struggle was not to be resolved easily. "Dictatorship, defeat, 
poverty," wrote author Guido Piovene, "have not worked in vain. A 
people cannot be cured in five minutes." And for a time it appeared 
that the forces of the status quo had regained their hold. But voices 
continued to cry for change, proving that the new renaissance had not 
been entirely corrupted, that the struggle between growth and reaction 
was still going on, and that out of it was evolving something new. 
This evolution, like the Montesi case itself, touched in turn every 
sector of Italian life. In many instances innovations were accelerated 
by or concomitant with the developments arising from the girl's death. 
But everywhere in industry, art, politics, religion, justice, civil ad 
ministration, entertainment, even in relations between the sexes the 
tug of war was continuing. 

The South was a primary battleground and the traveler seeing it in 
1957 could not help but become aware of ferment and transition. A 
centuries-old lack of faith in law enforcement was being circumscribed, 
In Montelepre, Sicily's village of bandits, an experiment in full em 
ployment was started by the government. Men went to work in re 
forestation and roadbuilding, while women including the sister of 
dead bandit Giuliano were taught shirtmaking and embroidery. The 
roads, too, had changed since Danilo Dolci's rebellion. Some, which a 
few months earlier had looked like the beds of rocky streams, were 
leveled and made transitable. With more people going to doctors instead 
of charlatans, taking antibiotics instead of spells against the evil eye, 
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longevity increased, babies stayed alive and sickness in the South was 
reduced by one third since 1950. This in turn brought new problems : 
schools, jobs, food there had to be more. Villages still needed drains, 
aqueducts, roads; but to rely on public works would be a dangerous 
policy; private enterprise was necessary. Northern firms moved South; 
Remington, IBM, Olivetti, Pirelli, Pfizer, all built factories there. 
Italy's captains of industry, almost all from the North, met in Sicily 
to show that for the first time in modern history the two halves of the 
country would work together, North and South, private enterprise and 
the government, to bring the South out of its humiliated condition. 
They would build a bridge across the Straits of Messina; construct a 
fifty-million-dollar thermo-nuclear center in the South; expand tech 
nical training of Southern manpower. However, in 1957 the area had 
not yet emerged from its burdensome past. It was mainly Southern 
Italy that gave the country two thirds of Europe's unemployed; had 
one fourth of the country's population living in misery; and contained 
three times as many people per square kilometer as China, four times 
as many as India and nine times as many as the United States. There 
was still the Mafia which, like a tide slowly receding, had been slack 
ening its systematic spoliation of the countryside. As under the impact 
of land reform the feudal structures were broken up, the theater of 
Mafia violence changed, became the cities, the large industries, the 
wholesale markets, the big construction projects. Where the Mafia once 
combated peasants who wanted equity, it now fought workers who 
wanted organization. For the first time, however, its activity, though 
tolerated, was not accepted by the majority. Domination was becoming 
more difficult and the Mafia knew only one way. In 1956 Mafia groups 
rocked the island with a wave of gang-style slayings as they fought 
among themselves with sawed-off shotguns for control of the produce 
markets. This time, however, the state moved; scores were arrested, 
almost one hundred mafiosi were banished to a solitary island in the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, and authorities moved to destroy the Mafia once and 
for all. 

Anyone visiting the North of Italy would never believe that only a 
few years ago there had been doubts about the country's industrial 
survival. The iron and steel industry now ranked eighth in the world; 
the Italian merchant marine ninety per cent sunk during the war was 
fourth. In 1955, Italy's woolen cloth exports jumped fifty per cent and 
won first place after England's unchallenged supremacy. Sales of rail 
road cars abroad surpassed France's. In shipbuilding, a heavy industry 
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with an important military potential, Italy tripled its prewar capacity, 
and an automotive-industry revival quintupled the 1938 output. The 
country's industrial production in general was well over double that of 
prewar. On farms, 25,000 tractors dug into the fields where before the 
war there were 1,000. Even grain production was doubled. The cus 
tomer in post-Montcsi Italy was having his day. Since 1953 the produc 
tion of consumer goods had risen by sixty-eight per cent as against 
twenty-eight per cent in England. In the shops new products appeared, 
aimed at the growing middle class. For the first time in their lives 
Italians bought herbs in cans, and electric razors were widespread in 
the land of Figaro. Though transformation was not complete, it was 
continuing. The prospects of industrial development were changed 
appreciably, perhaps fundamentally, by new oil discoveries; parts of 
Italy were thought to be literally floating on the black gold. Large min 
eral deposits also came to light bauxite, lead, zinc, pyrites, mercury, 
even uranium. This could mean, particularly for Central and South 
ern Italy, low-cost power, more jobs and a bigger food supply, eventu 
ally economic self-sufficiency. Foreign aid was being replaced by pri 
vate capital, mainly Swiss and French. After a fourteen-month delay, 
a law was passed giving foreign investors advantages no other Euro 
pean country had heretofore offered low taxes, no limit on profits or 
repatriation of capital. These investments more than doubled in 1955 
and almost tripled in 1956. Fiat president Valletta called for America 
to join in. "Italy is grateful for all the United States has done to help 
us. From now on we do not want any more handouts, but hardheaded 
business loans which we will repay before they are due." Fiat itself 
backed this up by launching Europe's smallest complete automobile, and 
workers for the first time came to the factory in their own cars. North 
ern industrialists sat up when they heard that Fiat's non-Communist 
labor force had reduced strikes there by ninety per cent. They were in 
for another shock when Fiat, as well as Olivetti, Shell Montecatini and 
International Business Machines, reduced working hours with no loss in 
wages. Italy moved toward a forty-hour week. Whether Italy should 
have preponderantly private or government enterprise was discussed 
in magazines, on the radio, on television, as each side pleaded its case 
before the people. A few years earlier it would have taken place behind 
closed doors. And although strong traces of the regimented corporative 
state remained, it looked as if economic nationalism would have to 
take into account public opinion as well as public welfare. 
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Italian families due in part, at least, to the dead girl were gaining 
the economic right to live. Per capita income since 1955 had gone up 
an astounding one third. Even though prices rose, too, worker families' 
buying-power was fifty per cent higher than before the war. Unem 
ployment was down despite the ever-continuing high birth rate and 
reduced emigration. Italians looked outside their borders, and in 1956 
one and a half million of them went abroad this time not as emi 
grants but as tourists. Savings deposits doubled, retail sales tripled. 
With economic improvement, diet became more varied and well bal 
anced. Consumption of starchy foods like pasta dropped while the use 
of sugar, fresh fruit and milk was constantly increasing. Children faced 
a better future. The fight against illiteracy was stepped up, public 
libraries and reading-centers were opened in villages too poor to buy 
books, high schools opened in previously neglected country districts, 
television was installed in schools and outmoded Latin was eliminated 
as a basic requirement. The government finally raised the age of com 
pulsory education to fourteen, in conformation with the Constitution, 
and parents were threatened with the loss of voting rights if they with 
drew their offspring too early. The optimistic outlook was reflected in 
1956 when, for the first time in years, the national song festival in San 
Remo chose an optimistic composition, "Open the Window, It's 
Spring." It was said that the public was sick of betrayals, of sons in 
prison and of mothers' tears. 

The novelty of Bohemianism died down. In contrast there was a 
rebirth of interest in the artisan and in the traditions of fine workman 
ship. The government helped people like Rodolfo Montesi with awards, 
special schools and bank credit at low interest rates. Members of the 
nobility began patronizing the small shops, some even becoming arti 
sans themselves. Now there were cabinetmakers with university de 
grees, and the new craftsmen brought improvements to a metier that 
had been getting dull and decadent. Where alabaster was once carved 
only into miniature leaning towers, it was now being made, through 
the cooperation of artist and artisan, into graceful vases and statuettes. 
The Vatican modified its attitude toward modern art, approving the 
construction of an experimental church entirely of glass. The Commu 
nists, aware of their losses in the art world, tried to set up a succession 
of popular fronts. In so doing they had to recede from their position 
that modern figurative art was the party's enemy. 

Had it not been for the Montesi case, Italy might not have had as 
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Foreign Minister, in the place of Attilio Piccioni, Gaetano Martino. 
Under his guidance, the government made important diplomatic 
achievements abroad. He traveled to Germany, to England, to Japan, 
to India, to the United States, gaining stature at each stop. It was he who 
managed to get the Italian Parliament, which had straddled the fence 
on EDC, to join the new Western European Union; who signed the 
agreement returning Trieste to Italy; who in December 1955 escorted 
Italy into the United Nations; and who helped mark the path for a 
new kind of independence for free European countries. Although both 
Dulles and Churchill had hailed the Italians' return to great-power 
status, Italians were content for the time being again to become a major 
factor in the life of the Mediterranean basin. Italo-Yugoslav relations 
underwent a rapid improvement as soon as the Trieste question was 
settled. The United Nations commended Italy for its excellent work in 
preparing Libya for statehood, and Ethiopia's Haile Selassie publicly 
thanked Italians for their postwar assistance to his country. A good part 
of Italy's renewed prestige was due to Giovanni Gronchi, who, very 
possibly, would not have been chosen President without the Montesi 
case. The same rivalries that had brought about some of the case's 
most spectacular developments served to elect him. When Martino and 
Gronchi went to America, the latter brought the world up short by 
publicly demanding a change in Western tactics. It was necessary, he 
said, to prove by deeds that the democratic formula was superior to the 
Marxist. The Atlantic Pact had to be brought into line with today's 
realities. 

What about Italy's political Center in the transition from the cold 
war to the tepid peace? Had it unknowingly, unseen perhaps, been 
capitulating to the "most spectacular peace movement on record?" 
Would the democratic coalition crumble and move to the Left, would 
the country's economy drop and the West lose an ally? Since the 
Geneva meeting in the summer of 1955 the Western alliance undoubt 
edly had been weakened, and new power arrangements appeared in the 
offing. The Kremlin spun a siren's web of co-existence and distensione, 
offering trade and friendship, ending the Cominform and announcing 
large-scale disarmament. Togliatti wanted to shake hands and Nenni 
tried to extend the Popular Front. It was all too similar to France just 
after the Stavisky scandal, when the maneuver succeeded and France 
paid the price in the years to come. But in Italy the spirit of Geneva 
turned out to be less than a ghost. The Communists had been weakened 
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by Khrushchev's remarks carelessly made just before the 1955 elec 
tions,, almost as if calculated to put Togliatti out on a limb. Brutal 
repression in Hungary confirmed the falsity of Soviet friendship, and 
all through 1956 and into 1957, in factory after factory, workers voted 
for free trade unions. Although the majority were still in Communist 
organizations and many who weren't retained membership in the party, 
the edge was small and unification feelers went out continually. The 
Red hold on motion pictures, theatrical and literary enterprises was 
weakened, particularly since Italian intellectuals had strong traditional 
ties with Hungary. In January 1957 some of Italy's top writers, painters 
and sculptors publicly resigned from the party and others felt their 
faith further shaken. Three important Communist dailies had collapsed 
since 1954, and Communist party organ Unitb had in only three years 
lost over a fourth of its readers. 

The Center showed that it was staying solidly in the Western camp. 
Clare Booth Luce, finishing her mission which incidentally almost per 
fectly coincided with the Montesi case, 1953 to 1957, said, "Italy has 
stood resolutely with the United States on every issue concerning 
Western security and world peace, while increasing her own national 
position and influence throughout the world." This was confirmed by 
Mrs. Luce's successor as U.S. Ambassador, James D. Zellerbach, whose 
return to Italy seemed to signify a new political phase for the country. 
He called Italy "a cornerstone of European defense." The Italian parlia 
ment in 1956 turned down a Communist proposal to cut compulsory 
military service, approved defense expenditures comprising over eight 
een per cent of the total budget, and even came up with something new 
to give substance to a NATO which had become an empty structure. It 
had become fashionable to say that Italy had no political resiliency, 
that at any kind of pressure it would collapse and give way to the 
extremists, but for ten years it had withstood hammer-blows from a 
well-financed Right and a superbly-organized Left and yet remained 
democratic. Italians in general were becoming more aware of Red aims 
and tactics. The Social Democrats insisted that the Nenni Socialists 
break with the Communists before joining forces. In local elections the 
same year, the Center made substantial gains while far Left and Right 
parties suffered losses. The confident Christian Democrats reelected 
Fanfani head of the party in February 1957. Still to come were the 
crucial national elections in 1958. 

The Church, too, found itself confronted with Russian "peace moves," 
including the release of Cardinal Wyscinski while the Kremlin sent a 
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world disarmament proposal to Pius XII. But the Vatican called It an 

attempt "to weaken the resistance of Christian conscience The 

oppression of the Church remains unchanged," The Church, though, 
was changing. Pius XII put new emphasis on the universality of the 
Church and struck a blow against race prejudice when for the first 
time he appointed as cardinals men of color. The Pope also attempted to 
do something about Italy's internal situation by admonishing the state 
"not to try to take the place of private enterprise, so long as the latter 
functions usefully and successfully." The Jesuits, on the other hand, 
seemed to have returned to the more conformist line of the Church, and 
formed an alliance with the Holy Office to condemn French philosopher 
Maritain's "Integral Humanism," and therefore the political independ 
ence of Catholics. That the Order was firmly in the Pope's favor was 
shown by the increased political activity of Civilth Cattolica editors 
Padre Messineo and Padre RotondL The latter, in fact, was chosen to 
reveal the Pope's vision of Christ. 

In 1954 the mystery of the girl's body found on a lonely shore had 
looked like the final confirmation of Italians' mistrust of the idea of 
equal justice for all before the law. Then, undoubtedly expedited be 
cause of the Montesi case, steps were taken to overhaul legal procedures. 
Secret inquiries were made more open. Cases where police pressure had 
forced confessions were brought back to court. In June 1955, Parlia 
ment passed a law holding that the police could not keep suspects im 
prisoned unless they took their reasons before judicial authorities, who 
in turn would have to render a decision within forty-eight hours. 
Police-state methods, held over from Fascist days, were hit their hardest 
blow when on April 23, 1956, Italy's long-delayed Constitutional High 
Court, thanks to President Gronchi's insistence, was inaugurated. In its 
first decision, involving an American preacher of the Protestant Church 
of Christ, the Court declared unconstitutional a Fascist law which gave 
police control over signs, posters and public proclamations. When on 
June 23, 1956, the Court said that in the future the police would have to 
go to court before issuing a foglio di via, the Italian people breathed a 
collective sigh of relief. The text pointed out that unlimited police 
powers and actions based on secret information were violations of per 
sonal liberty. Also unconstitutional was delegazionc al confino, banish 
ment to remote areas without trial, ammonizione, by which the police 
restricted citizens' freedom of movement. Even Messagero described 
the rulings as breaking the tradition of a police state, freeing the citi 
zen from a suffocating web. Professor Mortati of Rome University 
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called the decision an affirmation of freedom of thought, and others 
said that it would now be possible to move forward on the road to 
democracy. The authorities weren't yielding that easily; the police con 
tinued to act as if they had never heard of the decisions they relegated 
over a hundred Italians to confino within two months after the Court 
ruled the practice unconstitutional; they continued holding prisoners 
incommunicado; they still used the foglio di via to get rid of Ital 
ians and foreigners they suspected, without revealing their reasons. 
It was plain that powerful forces refused to accept change. A leaflet 
was printed, some said with governmental support, accusing the Court 
of having deprived the police of the means indispensable for the main 
tenance of order and for dealing with an eventual Communist danger. 
As a result of these charges, Chief Justice Enrico de Nicola, who had 
been compared with John Marshall, resigned. A wave of public opin 
ion, and pressure from President Gronchi forced the government to 
clarify its position and de Nicola withdrew his resignation. Within 
days the government agreed to modify over a hundred former Fascist 
laws. While the chances of journalists' trials on charges such as that 
brought against Silvano Muto diminished, there were other moves to 
take advantage of the Court's decisions which didn't meet the approval 
of most Italians. Lawyers for exiled Mafia members protested against 
their clients being put in confino, and some Montesi-case attorneys 
threatened to ask the Constitutional Court to rule on the trial's transfer 
away from Rome, even though this could mean months more of delay. 
As a sign of the changing attitude of government and public-utility 
officials towards the people, Italian telephone companies opened offices 
to hear complaints and even sent questionnaires to subscribers asking 
for suggestions. The government reorganized the social-security system 
and, surprisingly, raised the pay of civil servants. Premier Antonio 
Segni characterized Italy's "new era" in government by quickly trans 
lating into law almost all of his program, substituting a realistic .policy 
for bombastic perorations. Democracy took another step forward 
when Segni halted the practice of calling the Chief of State "Excel 
lency." It was being realized that, as one Italian said, "To govern 
doesn't mean to maintain order in the streets but in the spirit of the 
people." Paper work was reduced and administrative procedures sim 
plified. Illegitimate children were no longer to be stigmatized with the 
initials signifying "father unknown." Birth certificates and, in many 
cases, good-conduct statements, were taken off the list of required 
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papers for all but the most important matters. Bills were passed to 
abolish some of the para-governmental bodies and define the executive 
powers of the government. A new municipal administration in Rome 
started a cleanup, forbidding expensive municipal receptions, with- 
drawing chauffeur-driven automobiles from officials and demanding 
honesty and courtesy in dealings with the public. And even if there 
was not yet peace between the people and their government, the gap 
had narrowed; they could look at each other and understand the other's 
problems better than they had for centuries. Former Prime Minister 
Scelba was an example, appearing in retrospect as a kind of Creon who 
had seen himself as defending order against anarchy. 

Another striking effect of the case was the transformation of Via 
Veneto. The fie cola borghesia now said to themselves: "Is it only for 
the Montagnas? We too, can go there!" But what struck the denizens 
of The Street hardest was a tough, new tax law which from January 
1956 provided prison terms and heavy fines for evaders, something 
US diplomats had been pushing for years. The clerk, the salaried 
worker, started insisting that everyone pay his taxes. Even the Pope 
called for a firmer fiscal policy. Settimo Giorno wrote: "We shall have 
international prestige when the rich pay their taxes as they do in the 
United States and Great Britain." Authorities started questioning re 
turns that seemed ridiculous when compared with actual income. They 
demanded a tax of $1,280,000 from Roman Prince Torlonia, who had 
declared an income taxable at $40,000. Ugo Montagna in 1955 paid 
taxes on an income of $12,000, but authorities said he would have to pay 
on earnings of $140,000. His friend Riccardo Galeazzi-Lisi had put 
down his income as a little over $3,680, which authorities said should 
have been $24,000. Ugo's partner, Alfonso Spataro, and Piero Piccioni, 
after years of declaring their incomes as nil, went on the tax lists. 
The fiscal authorities had enough of stubborn textile manufacturer 
Brusadelli, finally impounding some of his possessions to collect back 
taxes. The government also moved against the operators of The Street, 
who were smuggling strategic materials and bringing millions of dol 
lars to Communist coffers. Offenders were actually arrested and put 
in jail. 

In the literary world writers were taking more interest in the con 
temporary events. The "third page" of newspapers featured less news 
of the past; emphasis was put on campaigns against monopolies that 
had boosted prices, and speculators in building constructions. In re- 
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sponse to the exposes, the government lowered the price of sugar, 
dropped a tax on wine and made plans to import foodstuffs to be sold 
at cost. Where before the Montesi case there was no control on real- 
estate transactions, now, to keep the Montagnas out, public notaries 
were required to check the moral probity of those who benefited from 
government loans and subsidies, and steps were taken to halt give 
aways of public land. It was another example of the people making 
their voices heard through the press in the same way they had succeeded 
in pushing the Montesi case, if not to a completely satisfactory con 
clusion, at least to a point that several years earlier would not have 
been considered possible. 

The eleven-million-dollar bankruptcy of one of Italy's biggest movie 
producers finally brought a long-time crisis in the industry to a head. 
It marked the finish of the Via Veneto adventurers who had conjured 
up films out of complicated intrigues, tawdry liaisons and phony 
cambiali. "War and Peace" producer Dino de Laurentiis said the un 
qualified producers would now go back to their original trades. Bank 
credit was eased, better films were made and the industry on the whole 
was on the upgrade, attendance at movies increasing by one fourth from 
1948 to 1956. People became more discriminating; this choosier atti 
tude of movie fans had helped bring on the industry crisis and now 
promised to save it. Public pressure brought relaxed censorship, not 
only of films, but of television which along with radio had new chiefs. 
The Italian TV even used Danielo Dolci's poetry in a quiz program. 
Vittorio de Sica said that neorealism had not died but had disappeared 
because of a political misunderstanding. "They tried to attach a label of 
Communism to it, and censorship acted against it in consequence. How 
can we Italians abandon it when we have spread it through the world, 
when magnificent works from abroad, inspired by it, come back to us?" 
In 1956 at Cannes, the Italian industry presented three films, all neo- 
realist. Anna Magnani, having won the Academy Award for an Amer 
ican film, was again frantically bid for by Italian producers. The 
Venice Film Festival of 1956 for the first time put its emphasis on 
quality, not quantity, and the award for best acting went to straightfor 
ward, intelligent Maria Schell, who almost looked out of place among 
the many "uselessly beautiful Italian starlets." 

Italian women were faced with calls for a de-emphasis on pulchri 
tude. "Then," said Cronache, "the pappagalli, the corner loafers, will 
no longer make remarks, newspapers will stop publishing pictures of 
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girls with their breasts bursting out of their dresses, and the sound o 
slapped faces will be loud in the land. Women will look after their 
children, send them to school, keep them off the streets, teach them to 
wash themselves." Women were already taking things more seriously, 
fitting more into the life of the country, taking a more modern place 
in society. As of July 1956 they could serve on juries, as contemplated 
in the Constitution. The Church, too, contributed, admitting that phys 
ical love in marriage could exist for women as well as for men; Pope 
Pius XII said that it was "impossible to limit the conjugal act to a purely 
organic function ... it was an expression of a reciprocal gift and pos 
session in joy and pleasure." When in 1956 he approved painless birth, 
Italian women saw an end to what had been called needless travail. 

While orgies might still be going on, the Italian police were cracking 
down. Even aristocratic drug addicts were not immune from police 
action, and in July 1956 bearers of some of the proudest names in 
Italy's history, including two named by Colonel Pompei as intimates of 
Ugo Montagna, were briskly imprisoned. However, arrogant young 
aristocrats and their bourgeois imitators were still the most obvious 
advocates of conspicuous consumption with phony treasure hunts, 
lisping R's, incredibly amateur society revues, friendships with the 
bleached blondes of The Street and attendance at charity affairs which 
were supposed to benefit the suffering but were in reality displays of 
exhibitionism. Less in the public eye were men from famous old fam 
ilies, adapting themselves to contemporary affairs by dignified social 
activities and work in industry and banking, literature, journalism, 
diplomacy and agriculture. 

The city of Rome remained essentially unchanged as when French 
composer Bizet wrote: "It is astonishing that the things that offended 
me die most when I came to Rome are now part of my life. The ridic 
ulous Madonnas on every street lamp, the wash drying in every win 
dow ... I enjoy and am amused by all of it and I would scream bloody 
murder if one single bit of dirt were removed." In the summer of 
1956 when a new argument began on the role of Rome in the nation, 
the conclusions were hopeful. There were protests when La Stampa of 
Turin said that Italians didn't love their capital, it had been the recipient 
of too many Fascist favors. Romans claimed Fascism had worsened all 
the ancient ills and, said Espresso, "made the city the mecca of specula 
tors, of easy fortunes alia Montagna, But even so it remained the center 
of urbanity and mutual human respect. Italians should gather around 
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their capital; know it, love it, and in return Rome would regain the 
country's faith and sympathy by getting rid of the mental cobwebs, 
the nepotism, the abuses revealed by the Montesi case." 



Many said that tourists coming to Italy for tranquillity and romance 
were finding high-speed autostrade instead o enchanting paths, bill 
boards that blocked classic landscapes and neon signs discoloring 
time-aged monuments. As industrialization spread Bernard Berenson 
called it "unbridled modernization" it seemed to be the end of the 
traveler's dream. Surprisingly, though, a predicted drop in tourism did 
not materialize; the world seemed willing to take Italy as it was and 
as it was becoming. In 1956, twelve million people came, and part of 
the country's charm was seen to lie in the contrasts produced by prog 
ress, the ancient abbeys and basilicas next to modern universities and 
office buildings, the sheep grazing under high-tension wires. Even if 
new hotels were springing up along with up-to-date restaurants, mod 
ern cable railways and the latest-type vacation villages, the peninsula 
still boasted unknown treasures secreted in its soft hills and lovely 
valleys, it still held fascinating festivals, contained peaceful cloisters, 
gracious gardens, austere castles and evocative palaces, all in a setting 
of beauty almost more than the mind could imagine. The cities of art 
and culture were still alive and productive, links in the continuity of 
time. Life was still going on as it always had midst the immense and 
continual clamor that was Naples, up and down the serene olive-dotted 
Salerno coast, in the fertile fields along the Po. Surrounded by and in 
daily contact with this were beautiful women and handsome men in 
whom music and poetry seemed to have been born. To see them rol 
licking with gaiety in a country trattoria or talking vivaciously on a 
city street was to realize they were still bursting with unquenchable 
vitality. Earthy realists exercising their genius for living in the moment, 
all their senses were open to receive physical, material sensations and 
delights. No wonder plans and programs could be discarded like 
empty Chianti bottles. Compromise, expediency, combinazione, would 
provide the way out. If all else failed, the Italians would use their 
superb faculty of improvisation. After all, for centuries they had kept 
a part of every experience, pagan rites, medieval customs, romantic 
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liberalism, nostalgic royalism, discredited Fascism. And in this way, 
too, the era of the Montesi case would be assimilated into the living 
mosaic. 

Despite talk of battlefield cowardice, Italians also possessed striking 
courage, nowhere more evident than in their everyday life. In the face 
of fantastic odds, fighting not only the cruelties of their contemporaries 
but also the whisperings of ghosts of the past, they somehow managed 
to reach out toward the stars to keep a bit of dream in their soul, to 
see life, despite its disappointments, as a thing of pleasure. If their 
houses in the narrow streets were cold they warmed themselves with 
human love and affection. If their circumstances were shabby and 
sordid, they themselves were never mediocre, rarely bothered by re 
morse or burdened with mourning for dead hopes. 

Though their city had been many times besieged, sacked, defeated, 
buried, Romans had remained life-loving and kindly. In the evening 
they would gather in a cafe or in a restaurant and, above the motor- 
scooter exhausts, would sing their modern madrigals, the Roman 
stornelli, at first strident and bitter, then softening, becoming grace 
ful and rounded, full of the present, full of the promise of new wine. 
In the song, too, was sadness, an acceptance of things the way they 
were, with only a soft sigh for what had been. More important was 
what domani would bring, because tomorrow, that would be another 
day, and soon to come would be another spring when azaleas, like an 
enormous, colored cloud would fill the Spanish Steps, when the sunsets 
would again be brushed with red gold. 

What if bribes were still taken in government offices, if poverty and 
unemployment remained, if peasants scraped the- land in the burning 
sun while wealthy wastrels raced their custom-built cars in the early 
morning hours? It would have been too much to see all this wiped 
away, to expect that there would be no further cause for trembling. 
There had not been enough time for the nation to have achieved a 
completely new society, nor to have formed philosophic concepts to 
match the dynamism of the people. Although many new values and 
standards were adopted, in the main Italy still had no clear idea of 
where it was going, having been guided by instinct rather than reason. 
Yet to come were painful adjustments, more spiritual crises; still 
present were confusion and frustration, cynicism and apathy. But while 
later, Italians facing harsh and complicated realities might again 
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accept the world of appearances, the f agade, as if it were reality, now 
their search was for lasting cultural and moral principles. 

Only Italians could work out their destiny, mediate their suspicions 
and hatreds while their leaders matched the country's growing impor 
tance with a larger sense of responsibility. The nation was alive as 
always, youthful as ever. The early glitter of her postwar revival cov 
ered, perhaps, a canker which had come to the surface. But who was 
to say it wouldn't be cured, since this was the magic land which had 
rejuvenated itself more often through the centuries than any other in 
the world ? Only when the murmurings of the uneasy shades had been 
fully understood could they be openly discussed and thereby exorcised. 
Then all the nymphs and tritons in stone, the emperors in bronze and 
the saints in marble would return to silence, and the echoes of drama 
and torment would be stilled as the cycle of existence continued and 
births and deaths kept to their preordained rhythm. The recrudescence 
of banditry, the reasserted arrogance of the land barons, the redoubled 
harshness of the Mafia in its various embodiments were only vestiges, 
the last agitated flickers of the unshriven past, before it gave way to a 
new Italy in which the dead would finally capitulate to the living, 
allowing the country to take its place in the present, to become one of 
the real forces of the Western world. 
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